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With every Troop— —‘ The official Boy 
the official Troop Scout Camp Cab- 
Pouch, manufactured inet, made by 
by Bauer & Black Bauer & Black 


IT WONT BE LONG NOW! — | 

L » } 
THE CAMPS are calling. Woods, lakes and streams beckon— 1 
hiking and canoe trips — and every good Scout always carries his 
official First Aid Kit on his belt all the time. 

Some of you are old hands at the game. You have learned the 
lessons of Campcraft—and you know that among the most impor- 
tant of those lessons is First Aid. 

Pass that knowledge on to the newer members of your Troop. Tell 
them to get their Official First Aid Kits now—and get acquainted 
with them in advance. Show them what the kit contains—and why. 

The Official Boy Scout First Aid Kit, Troop Pouch, and Camp 
Cabinet are all made by Bauer & Black. The Bauer & Black name 
on them, plus the fact that they are officially approved by the Boy 
Scouts of America, tells you that they are right. 

Be Prepared with the knowledge that will enable you to use their 


contents quickly and effectively. You'll be far along, then, in the 
book of Campcraft. 


BAUER & BLACK 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONT® 
































Official First-Aid Kit Boy Scouts of America 
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Here’s the Straightest-Shootin’ 
Hardest-Hitting .22 You Ever Shot! 


HAT’s what the fellows who 
have used them are saying... 
and they ought to know. 


When you find a cartridge that 
has everything, like Western 
Lubaloy .22’s, that’s the cartridge 
you want to use. They shoot with 
remarkable accuracy and they hit 
with a wallop that bowls over 
small game in just the same way 
that Lubaloy high-power car- 
tridges stop dangerous big game. 


Won’t Rust Your Gun — 
Clean to Handle! 


Western's special non-corrosive priming 
and smokeless powder keep your gun as 
bright as new and make cleaning unnec- 
essary . . . But more than that, Lubaloy 


Free—On Request 


This thrilling booklet on American 
Big Game Hunting, by Lieut. Col. 
Townsend Whelen, tells about his 
wonderful experiences in a 
Bear, Mountain Goats, Deer an 

Caribou. Sent free on request. 








.22’s are clean to handle. Lubaloy is a 
lubricating alloy which does away with 
the coating of gummy grease that you find 
on ordinary lead-bullet .22’s. No grease 
to smear up your hands or clothes and if 
you happen to drop some of the cartridges 
onto the ground, the dirt and grit do 
not stick to them and get into your gun. 
The shining Lubaloy coating makes them 
gleam like “Bullets of Gold!” 


If you want to have more real sport with 
your rifle than you've ever had before, 
get a boxor twoof Western Lubaloy .22's 
and give them a trial! Dealers everywhere 
sell Western, the World’s Champion 
Ammunition ... Drop usa line. Just say, 
“Send me your free leaflet describing 
Western Lubaloy .22's.” 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
554 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE 
JANTZEN 
DIVING 
SUIT 
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THE SPEED KING 
OF SWIMMING SUITS 


The fellow who flashes across the pool first.... who leads the way to the raft... 
two to one he’s wearing a Jantzen! @For Jantzen is truly the king of speed-suits. 
Because it fits so snugly.... fairly molding itself to your body. Yet it gives with 
every motion so that you have complete swimming freedom. So remarkably elastic 
that it’s good for more than one season’s wear, no matter how fast you are grow- 
ing. That's due to the famous Jantzen-stitch process by which all Jantzen suits are 
“Built for speed,” says “Steves made. MSmart-looking, too! You're as proud of your Jantzen 


Arakian, Jantzen contest winner. - " 
Pan Out of the water as in. Never a wrinkle, wet or dry. Up-to-the- 
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minute in style lines, correct in colors....and they're FAST! 


BE SURE... 
SEE THE NEW JANTZEN DIVING SUIT 


The newest thing for boys—the Jantzen Diving Suit. This is 


Douglas Fairbanks Jr., First National ect fitti i j i insi 
nearest scant 7 a perfect-fitting skirtless suit with inside 


Suit. 
supporter for smart, smooth appearance. 


In colors you'll like—Black, Cardinal, 
Sun Tan and Sapphire. (See also the 
Twosome and Speed-Suit in new colors 
at your local stores. They're all conven- 
iently buttonless. Your weight is your 
size. You'll find the famous Diving Girl 
emblem on every genuine Jantzen. Look 
for it always. Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, ‘Oregon; Vancouver, Canada; Sydney, Australia. 


The Suit that Changed 
sadn dintesn Cititenee Bathing to Swimming 
request. Write Dept.81, 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Behind 


By Harold M. Sherman 


PART I 


" HAT you doing with that catcher’s mitt 
and mask?” 
Vic Wanderman, the fellow who had starred 
at left tackle for Bowen College, grinned as 
he took a playful poke at his room-mate, Pie Custer. 

‘‘What d’you suppose, dumbbell? I’m gonna catch that 
airplane if it crashes!” 

Vic pointed overhead at a whizzing speck in the sky and 
Pie, slide trombonist in the college band, moaned his disgust. 

“Aw, don’t try to tell me you play baseball, too? I 
thought, when the football season was over, I was done 
worrying about you! Now it looks as if I’m in for a new 
flock of headaches!” 

Vic smacked a fist into the mitt. 

‘““Vou’re sure good at getting all worked up over nothing,” 
he rejoined, “I don’t believe you’d be happy unless you 
could worry. What if I began worrying for fear, every time 
you went to band practice, you’d swallow your trombone?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous? You know I couldn’t do that!” 

“No, I don’t. Your neck’s just about long 
enough!” 

A wail of protest greeted this. 

“Listen, Vic! Be reasonable! If you’ve got 
to go out for baseball, why pick the position of 
catcher?” 

“Because I believe I’ve the best chance for it. 
There won’t be many candidates out for it.” 

And there’s a reason! It’s the most danger- 
ous position on the team! Why you never can 
tell when you may get a finger split by a foul tip 
ora biff on the snoot. Isawa batter draw back 
his bat once and knock a home run with four 
of the catcher’s teeth!” 

“Pie, you should get a letter ‘W’ as Bowen’s 
grand old man of worry,” joshed Vic. “Half 
this raving of yours is just applesauce anyhow! 
You eat sports alive though you don’t play ’em. 
You’ve got the ‘rep’ of being one of Bowen’s 
most rabid rooters!” 

“Vep, I like sports for my enemies,” Pie 
admitted. ‘But not for my friends. It bungs 
‘em up too much!” 

“Was I hurt in football?” Vic challenged. 

“No, but J was!” responded Pie. ‘TI 
suffered agonies while you were being razzed 
over being on the team because the coach was 
your uncle! If I had to go through that again 
I know of easier ways to grow thin.” 

“You'll be spared all that,” promised Vic. 

“My uncle’s not coach of the baseball team, 
thank heaven! I couldn’t stand another 
experience like that myself.” 

“Well, I suppose you’ll do what you’ll do 
regardless of me,” was Pie’s final rejoinder. 
“But I’ve a premonition you’re going to catch 
it—as usual—right in the neck!” 

“You mean—right in the mitt!” laughed 
Vic, tapping his glove. ‘‘Why, man, Pete Bauer’s captain 
of this year’s ball team and he and I are now as thick as 
molasses. He’ll be pulling for me to make the nine!” 

Pie Custer merely shrugged his shoulders at this and 
turned to his trombone for consolation. The name Pete 
Bauer to him had been the synonym for seventeen kinds of 
poison during the football season with Pete’s making hot 
accusations and getting the college in an uproar over the 
discovery that Coach Pop Johnson, who had chosen Vic 
Wanderman in place 
of Pete for left-tackle 
position, was Vic’s 
uncle. Pete had been 
sure rank favoritism 
had prevailed and 
even Vic had doubted 
the wisdom of his 
uncle’s selecting him 
until the season’s 
final game with Great 
Northern when Vic’s 































































“Til excuse you for this 
offense on the condition that 
you make the team next year” j 


marvelous fourth quarter playing 
had demonstrated conclusively to 
the college and to Pete that Pop 
Johnson had known what he was 
doing when he had picked his own 
nephew over a former team veteran. But those had been 
tempestuous days—days made more bitter through the 
intervention of Pete Bauer’s wealthy father, who had 
offered the college a new athletic stadium and field only 
to retract his offer in the face of the favoritism charges 
launched by his son. These charges had been made in 
an effort to force Vic’s removal as left tackle and Pete’s 
appointment to the position he had played the year 
before. This whole seething picture flashed kaleidoscop- 
ically through Pie’s mind as he arranged his sheet music 
preparatory to going over some new band numbers. 
Bowen College had, for years, been noted for the 
high grade of her baseball teams. Under the able 
tutelage of old Coach Ted Barnes, Bowen nines had 
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held the respect of opponents from season to season. To 
Coach Barnes had gone the credit for devéloping more 
players who afterward scintillated as stars on major league 
diamonds than any other mentor in America. All who 
sought places on Bowen College baseball nines, thrilled at 
the thought of playing on a team that regularly met the best 
intercollegiate opposition. 

To Capt. Pete Bauer went the honor of posting the first 
call for candidates for this season’s team and the response that 
afternoon early in April was most gratifying. When ordered 
to “‘count off,” after lining up the large number of aspirants 
it was discovered that they totalled one hundred and four. 


I: VERAL more who had answered the call intended to retire 

gracefully on the plea of sore arms or strained ligaments. 
The great majority, however, had come out with 
the intention of sticking as long as Coach Barnes 
permitted them to wear uniforms. 

“You never can tell,” said one enthusiast. ‘I 
may bea Babe Ruth in disguise.” 

“But you’re more likely a Boob McNutt!” 
replied a discerning bystander. And so the specu- 
lation went with excitement the background of it 
all, baseball fever having 
seized the entire campus. 
Even President Hardin joined 
in the tumult when an over- 
zealous Freshman playing 
catch with a companion, 
made a wild peg which shot 
the ball through Prexy’s 
study window. 

**My boy!?’’ 
scolded Prexy. 
“The college main- 
tains a field for 
young men like you 

| to exercise in. I'll 
}. excuse you for this 
offense on only one 
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condition! 








begged the trembling Freshman. 

“That you make the team next 
year!” was the stern reply. 

Sy “All right, sir!” the amazed Fresh- 
j man promised, “I will!” 

The story of this episode spread 
through the college like wildfire, grow- 
ing with each retelling and provoking 
' gales of laughter. Every Freshie, as 
\ a consequence, was kept busy denying 
that he had been the one who broke 
Prexy’s window. 

The Field House after practice 
opening night was crowded almost 
to capacity and fairly hummin« 














** And that is—?” 































































with baseball talk. The 
candidates gathered in 
little groups. 

Pete, on sighting Vic, 
had come over for a mo- 
ment’s chat. 

“Hi, Vic! I saw you 
on the diamond but I 
couldn’t get to you. What 
you coming out for?” 

“Catch,” Vic answered, 
smiling. 

‘Well, we sure need a 
good backstop,” Pete admitted. ‘‘We’ll miss old Hardy this 
season but you’re in for some real competition, young man!” 

‘‘Why so?” rejoined Vic. ‘‘Out of these one hundred and 
four candidates there’s only three have signed up for catch!” 

Pete took Vic by the arm and directed his attention to two 
youths who sat in a corner of the locker room. 

**See those birds?” he asked. 

Vic nodded, wonderingly. 

“See the lettering on that taller one’s sweat shirt?” 

Vic studied a moment and then exclaimed in astonishment. 

““Why—‘ New York Yankees’!” 

“Right!” retorted Pete. ‘‘That fellow’s name is Speed 
Walton. You’ve heard of his Dad—Rube Walton?” 

“‘Certainly! He’s one of the Yankees’ star pitchers!” 

‘‘And his son’s trying to follow in papa’s footsteps,” added 
Pete. ‘‘ You see, Rube Walton’s an old grad and gives Coach 
Barnes credit for making him the pitcher he is to-day. That’s 
why he’s sent his boy here.” 

“‘That’s all very interesting,” said Vic. ‘But I still don’t 
see what that has to do with my going out for catch. I have 
no ambitions as a pitcher.” 

“But wait!” commanded Pete. ‘‘Take a squint at Speed 
Walton’s buddy! His name’s Rusty Graham and he’s come 
to college for the purpose of working behind the plate while 
Speed’s in the box. Speed just got through telling me that 
Rusty’s the only guy he’s found who can hold his pitches. 
At that rate—if Speed makes good at pitch—it looks like he 
intends to carry Rusty along with him!” 

Vic’s face set. ‘Maybe Speed’s counting his eggs a little 
before they’ve incubated!” he said, slowly. ‘He at least 
ought to give me a chance to see whether I can catch him. 
If I can’t he’ll be the first who could get a ball past me!” 

Pete slapped Vic on the shoulder. 

“‘That’s the spirit! Don’t worry! Coach Barnes isn’t go- 
ing to be swayed by Speed’s line. If you’d ask me it looks 
like that baby has some opinion of himself, bringing his own 
battery mate to college with him. Of course Rusty may be a 
whiz bang but the way Speed’s palming him off to everybody 
is going to get the boys down on both of ’em.” 

“‘T don’t know about that,” replied Vic. “‘But I’m glad to 
get the tip-off on these two and I hereby serve notice that 
I’m out to upset their carefully laid plans—if I can!” 

Pete laughed. ‘‘Here’s hoping. I’d like to see you on the 
team. As far as that’s concerned, neither Speed nor Rusty 
may make the nine.” 


EVERAL weeks later cutting down the squad to twenty- 
eight men gave Coach Barnes the opportunity to pay 
close attention to the development of each baseball candi- 
date. He looked over the combinations different team as- 
pirants had formed and tentatively approved of an infield 
trio comprised of Stretch Wilkins, first base; Bill Klein, second 
base; and Jack Bailey, short stop. The first two of the trio 
were veterans, having played two seasons with Bowen, but 
Jack Bailey at short was new material. His style of play 
had appealed to Stretch and Bill and the vets had invited 
him to work out at short while they were taking infield 
practice. 
Four would-be pitchers remained on the squad to compete 
for first string honors. Of the four, Speed Walton and Hank 
Nolan were easily superior. The two hurlers, with the squad 
simmered down, had become painfully conscious of their 
rivalry. This rivalry was also reflected in the attitude of the 
catchers toward one another. 
“How about you fellows changing catchers for awhile and 
seeing how you work out?” proposed Coach Barnes one 
evening. 
The suggestion came with the suddenness of a lightning 
flash and left the rival batteries stunned. 

“But Rusty’s used to my pitching, Coach,” protested 
Speed. 

“Fine!” was the Coach’s reply. ‘But I want him to get 
used to Hank’s pitching, too.” 

There was nothing to do 
but comply to the Coach’s 
request, and the two 
pitchers paired off each 
with the other’s catcher 
while an interested crowd 
looked on. 

“Boy, is Speed peeved?’ 
exclaimed a _ discerning 
spectator. 

The son of the New 
York pitcher made. no 


effort to conceal his displeasure. He paced off the pitching 
distance, taking his time doing it and turning to glare at the 
fellow who stood ready to catch him. 

“Let her come!” invited Vic, smiling, as he smacked his 
fist in his mitt. 

Vic secretly welcomed the chance at catching Speed’s 
pitches. He had been curious to look over Speed’s delivery, 
to see at first hand exactly what Speed had and to determine 
also whether Speed was actually so hard to catch that he 
required a catcher especially trained to receive his assort- 
ment of curves and fast ones. 

“Just tip me off what it’s going to be in advance,” Vic 
called as an after thought. “I want to know which way your 
hooks are going to break!” 

“You’re there to catch ’em, aren’t you?” was Speed’s 
reply. ‘‘Then let’s see you do it!” 

The first pitch was a fast one which took a sudden hop 
about three feet in front of Vic. The hop caused him to mis- 
judge the pitch a trifle and the ball whizzed into his mitt and 
out again. 

“Hold me up!” called Speed, and grinned. 

“TI told you to tip me off what you were throwing,” Vic 
repeated, face flushing. ‘‘ You can’t expect me to——” 

“*You can’t hold me, eh?” retorted Speed, and let loose the 
second pitch. 

It was an out drop and completely eluded Vic, striking him 
on the knee and bouncing away. Spectators in the crowd 
snickered. A kid recovered the ball and tossed it back to 
Speed. The next two pitches Vic caught, though rather 
uncertainly. The following throw again eluded him. 

“Sorry!” apologized Speed, elaborately. ‘‘Trouble is 
you’re only used to slow ball pitching.” 

Vic made no answer but he returned the ball with a snap 
which caused Speed to withdraw his hand from his glove 
and blow upon it. 

‘“‘Why take your temper out on me?” Speed inquired, 
solicitously, obviously playing to the crowd. ‘“‘Can you 


imagine that? The boy’s mad because he can’t hold me?” 
“T’ll hold you!” Vic rejoined, defiantly. ‘‘Let’s have ’em— 
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ball fairly burned through the air, landing in Vic’s mitt with 
a loud report. 

“Whew!” gasped a spectator. 
steam?” 

“You haven’t showed me your slow ball, yet,” Vic re- 
minded. 

“Afraid of the fast ones, eh?” Speed answered, shooting 
back another swift one which Vic caught just as deftly. 

“No,” ‘Vic replied, ‘I just wanted to see what you had, 
that’s all. Haven’t you got a slow ball?” 

“Don’t need it!” Speed rejoined, feelingly. 
enough stuff to burn up this league!” 

“You’re good,”’conceded Vic. “Only thing is—you know it!” 


“Did you ever see such 


“T’ve got 


PEED glared. ‘‘What’s that?” he demanded.“ Say that 

again!” 

“Don’t have to,” said Vic, quietly. ‘‘ You heard me!” 

‘Listen, small timer!” fired Speed. ‘I’ve had some reul 
ball experience. I’m not just a college ball player. I’m 
only at Bowen as a favor to my Dad. As far as baseball’s 
concerned, the Yankees would have signed me and farmed 
me out to a grade ‘B’ league for training . . .” 

“Too bad for Bowen he didn’t, if that’s the way you feel 
about it,” Vic broke in, cuttingly. 

“Oh, is that so?” flashed Speed, angrily. 
pitched to you enough!” 

“Yes, I guess I’ve gotten onto your pitching now,” Vic 
followed up. ‘‘Thanks, very much. And the next time 
you strike out Babe Ruth, let me know, will you?” 

“TI have struck the Babe out!” bellowed Speed, all but 
beside himself. ‘‘So how do you like that?” 

“How did the Babe like it?” kidded Vic. 
didn’t see anything about this in the papers!” 

The onlookers laughed, and a now thoroughly en- 


“T guess I’ve 


“Funny | 


"THEN commenced a duel which kept onlookers absorbed. : 


Coach Barnes, giving attention 
to a group of outfielders, was not 
there to see and to intervene. He 
most certainly would have called 
a halt to proceedings had he 
known, for, the way Speed was 
pitching, his catcher was in immi- 
nent danger of sustaining injury, 
perhaps some broken fingers. 

The duel was rather one-sided 
the first ten minutes, with Vic 
missing quite a few pitches, but, 
as he got a look at the various kinds 
of balls Speed could 
throw, he gradually 
trained himself, through 
observation, to antici- 
pate when these differ- 
ent pitches were coming. 

And finally he drew in- 
voluntary cheers from 
onlookers as he com- 
menced to catch Speed’s 
pitches with regularity. 


That Vic was slowly mastering his delivery, even though 
he was trying to conceal the kind of balls he was throwing, 
caused Speed to pitch with greater and greater frenzy. 

“Careful, old man, you’ll pitch your arm out!” Vic warned, 
and this word of caution did not help matters in the 
least. 

“‘Not on you, old dear!”’ was Speed’s answer, and the next 





One player tripped and 
fell over his bat directly 
in Vic’s path 


raged Speed Walton strode off toward the Field House. 
Two days later, Coach Barnes decided on the first prac 
tice game of the season. He picked a first and a second 
team from the most promising of the twenty-eight candi- 
dates, with the intention of substituting remaining squad 
members as the game progressed. 
“Five innings only,” he instructed as the first team took 
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the field. ‘‘And don’t try 
any funny stuff, you fel- 
lows, because I’m acting 
as umpire!” 

“You notice Coach 
picked Speed Walton and 
Rusty Graham for the 
first team?” remarked an 
onlooker. 
en “Say, this is going to be 

me hot!” cried another. “Look 
who the batteries are for 
the seconds—Hank Nolan 
and Vic Wanderman! 
From the way Speed and 
Vic shot it into each other 
acouple nights ago, there’ll 
be no love lost on either 
side!” 


I N THE Seconds’dugout, 
a batting order was being 
hurriedly arranged. Jim 
‘Tenney, short-stop, selected as lead- 
off man, turned questioningly to Vic. 
““You’ve caught this bird Wal- 
ton,” he said. ‘‘What’s he got?” 

““A world of stuff,” replied Vic. 
‘‘Fast breaking curves and a straight 
fast one under good control. But 
don’t be afraid of a change of pace. 
That’s one thing he hasn’t got. Get 
set for fast ones... time their 
speed . . . and then start swinging. 
You ought to hit him.” 

Other Seconds, crowding about, 
heard the advice given Tenney and 
nodded. But it was one thing to be 
informed, and quite another to make 
use of information. Tenney re- 

















turned to the bench in two minutes, trailing his bat. 

“T swung, all right,” he announced. “But I missed each 
time by a mile. I’ll say that guy’s got a world of stuff!” 

The next batter also went down on strikes, and the third 
was retired on a foul fly which was taken in by Stretch 
Wilkins near the first base coaching lines. 

“Good beginning,” said a spectator. ‘“That’s pitching!” 

Vic patted Hank on the back as he left the dugout to take 
the mound. 

“We'll show ’em something, too!” he predicted. 

“I hope so!” rejoined Hank, grimly. “But I’m telling 
you right now—I’m no strike-out king.” 

Nevertheless, Hank’s teasing slow ball was a weapon 
almost as effective as blinding speed. It tempted the first 
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~ two batters to face him, both making murderous attempts to 


kill the ball and only succeeding in clouting tremendous flies 


. which Second Team outfielders camped under with ease. 


“Two pitched balls and two men down!” exclaimed an 
onlooker. ‘That’s going some!” 

“Here’s Captain Pete Baner at bat!” shouted a fan 
“‘Let’s give the old vet a hand! Wonder what he’ll do with 
this delivery?” 

Pete answered the query at once by smashing the first 
pitch on a line between right and center fields. The ball 
kept steadily rising and disappeared finally over the fence. 

““A home run!” cried the spectators, applauding Pete’s 
feat withenthusiasm. “That’sstarting the new season right!” 

As Pete rounded the bases and crossed the home plate, 
grinning broadly, Vic extended his hand. 

“‘Congratulations!” he said. ‘But I hope you don’t do 
it again—this game!” 

To pitcher Hank Nolan, Vic called: ‘“‘ Never mind that, old 
man. Accidents will happen! Let’s get number three!” 

And get “number three” Hank did on his fourth pitched ball 
of the inning, which produced another high fly to the outfield. 

“Some funny inning!” was a spectator’s comment. 

The game itself became a funny one when, with four 
innings gone, Pete’s hit proved the only one which had been 
registered. Both pitchers had walked a man, but, in each 
case, the man had died on first as his comrades had been 
unable to advance him. The contrast in the delivery of the 
two pitchers had been worthy of note. Speed’s twirling 
had been by far the more spectacular, with seven strike-outs 
in the four innings, while Hank had only one to his credit. 
But it had been scarcely any easier for the first team to hit 
Hank safely than it had to hit Speed, who was yet to be 
touched for a safety. 

‘Either the batters haven’t yet developed their batting 
eyes. or we’re looking at real air-tight pitching,” remarked a 
veteran fan as the Seconds came to bat for the first of the 
fifth and last inning. 


OING into the final time at bat one run behind, the 

Seconds determined to get to Speed Walton if it was at all 
possible. On Vic’s suggestion, the first man up took a healthy 
swing on the first pitch, then crossed the infield with an at- 
tempted bunt. The bunt rolled fair along the third base 
line and, much to the evident chagrin of pitcher Speed Walton, 
who had been striving fora 
no-hit contest, the batter 
galloped across the first 
base sack a step ahead of 
the third baseman’s throw. 


“Atta boy!” shouted Vic as the grinning Second took 
a lead off first. ‘‘ Now we’re started!” 

The Seconds came out of their dugout to cheer their 
batsmen on, each seizing a club. 

“Another bunt!” screamed a spectator the next 
instant, as the second batter craftily tapped one of 
Speed’s fast ones in front of home plate. 

The runner on first set off for second like a flash. 
Speed, coming in on the bunt, which had carried half-way 
to the pitcher’s box, picked the ball up with his bare 








hand and whirled for a throw to cut the man down going 
into second. But, seeing that the runner was too near the 
base to be caught, he turned and made a desperate throw to 
catch the batter at first. His throw, however, was wide, 
and pulled Stretch Wilkins from the bag to stop it. 

“Two men on and nobody out!” cried a gleeful Second. 

“Bunt ’em around!” shouted some one, frenziedly. 
“They can’t handle bunts!” 

Rusty Graham, First Team catcher, came out in front 
of the plate to hold a consultation with his pitcher. 

“Keep ’em high!” he warned. ‘Settle down, big boy. 
Just a tough break, that’s all. They can’t hit you, and you 
know it.” 

Speed nodded, glowering. 

The next batter swung at balls he scarcely saw, and 
retired gloomily to the bench. 

“Vic Wanderman’s up!” observed a fan. ‘‘Here’s a 
chance for him to take a crack at Speed for the way Speed 
treated him the other night. Come on, Vic!” 

The Second Team catcher stepped into the batter’s box 
with team-mates on first and second imploring him to drive 
them home. 

“On the nose, Vic!” they called. “Bring us in! Break 
up this old ball game!” 

“‘Another strike-out victim!” greeted Rusty, behind the 
plate. ‘‘Give him the one-two-three, Speed! He’s easy 
meat for you!” 

The first pitch was whizzing fast—inside—and too close 
for comfort. Vic dodged back from the plate. 

“‘Ball one!” announced Coach Barnes, as umpire. 

“What you trying to do—scare him?” taunted a spec- 
tator. ‘Vic don’t scare, brother! You'll have to pitch 
to him!” 

The next two balls were over. Vic swung at both and 
missed. Fellow Seconds groaned. His out would make the 
second, and Hank Nolan was up next. Pitchers were 
notoriously poor hitters. It looked as though their golden 
opportunity was going glimmering. 

“Ball two!” said the Coach. 

Speed left the mound and took several steps toward 
home plate. 

“‘What’s that?” he cried. ‘Looked pretty good te me!” 

“Too far outside,” answered the Coach, laconically. 

““That’s the boy, Vic! Make ’em be good!” 


HE next pitch was fast, thrown with all the force which an 

aroused Speed could command. Vic took a quick step 
ahead of the plate as the ball sped toward him and swung 
just as it started to curve. He caught the horsehide 
squarely and it immediately reversed directions, streaking 
out over the diamond, clearing second base by twenty feet, 
striking a little to the left of center and rolling between two 
madly running fielders. 

“It’s a hit!” shrieked the onlookers as Second Team 
members, waving arms and bats, besieged their base runners 
to ‘‘Come on home!” 

Vic’s drive was good for two bases, but he went on down to 
third on the peg which Pete Bauer made to the plate in a 
frenzied attempt to stop the second base runner from scoring. 

“There goes your old ball game!” a Second taunted, 
making a mocking gesture at Speed, who was obviously 
upset by the blow. 

“All right, Hank! All we want from you is a nice little 
sacrifice fly to the outfield!” begged Jim Tenney, next at 
bat. ‘“‘That’ll score Vic from third.” 

But Hank, trying hard, could only hit a soft roller to 
Stretch Wilkins, who scooped it up and stepped on first, 
holding Vic close to third meanwhile. Tenney then, hitting 
the first ball pitched, was out on a jong drive to right field 
which was taken in by the fielder after a hard run. But 
this closed the inning, with the Seconds in the lead, two 
runs to one. 

“We've only got to hold 
those fellows this time at bat 
and we’ve got the game!”’ cried 
Vic. “And the way Hank’s 
pitching, that’ll be a cinch. 
The old support, gang!” 

“‘We shouldn’t have been 
scored on!” Rusty told the 
First Team members as they 
came in from the field. ‘‘Let’s 
get those runs back!” 

(Continued on page 49) 











“The harness has been unsnapped,” observed Ding. 


The Lost Balloonist 


” AY, Fellows!” burst in Ding Palmer, excitedly. 
“You heard about the balloonist over at Dixon?” 
““No—what?” asked Fuzzie Stout and Shrimp 

Barker. 

“He made a parachute leap and hasn’t shown up since!” 

Ding’s chums jumped to their feet, at once very much 
interested. 

““Where’d you hear of this?” 

“T just ran into Reporter Saunders. He said the story’d 
just come in over the wire and he let us know as soon as he 
could. You see there was a high wind blowing and Dixon 
authorities think the balloonist might have come down 
somewhere in Black County!” 

“Which means Sheriff Tucker will be on the look-out,” 
surmised Fuzzie. 

“‘He’s already been notified,” continued Ding. ‘Several 
posses have been organized in Dixon and they want Sheriff 
Tucker to lead a searching party in their direction. They’re 
also going to announce the balloonist’s disappearance over 
the radio.” 

“But how and when did this happen?” begged Fuzzie. 
“Pipe down, Ding! You’re so worked up we can’t get the 
straight of this!” 

“Listen!” gasped Ding. ‘“‘There’s a carnival going on 
over at Dixon, and the feature attraction has been the bal- 
loon ascension and parachute drop by the great Rocco. Yes- 
terday afternoon e 

“Yesterday afternoon!” cried Shrimp. ‘Then he’s been 
missing that long?” 

Ding nodded. ‘He was supposed to go up at four, but on 
account of a thunder storm threatening he went up an hour 
earlier. A high wind sprung up and he cut loose from the 
bag about eight thousand feet up. The spectators say his 
parachute opened okay but that he was caught in an air 
current of almost cyclonic force and swept out of sight in 
the clouds toward Carlsboro!”’ 

“Say!” exclaimed Fuzzie, wide-eyed, “I hope he wasn’t 
up in that storm that struck here yesterday! What wind! 
What lightning! Do you suppose he could have landed in 
Spider Lake? If he did, he’s probably * 

“Done for!” finished Ding. ‘‘There’s no way of telling, 
but the chances are he came down in the lake region, or it 
seems to me, someone would have reported seeing him. In 
fact he must have landed there because he was going in that 
direction when last seen and he would have been heard from 
if he landed above the lake. There’s such swamp around 
Spider Lake that he might have landed miles from any. 
house.” 

“You're right!” agreed Shrimp. “And maybe I don’t 
know what you’re thinking!” 

“‘Whai?” demanded Ding. 

“That there’s no three persons around here who know 
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more about Spider Lake and surrounding country than we 
do!” 

“Well, do you know of any?” Ding challenged. 

Shrimp shook his head, laughing. 

“What Saunders wants us to do,” went on Ding, “is to 
meet him at the office in half an hour. He’ll be waiting with 
a car and take us to the lake. If we can find any trace of 
the balloonist it’ll make a great.scoop for his paper in the 
morning.” 

“We're with you!” cried Fuzzie. “But what I can’t 
figure is why doesn’t Saunders go with Sheriff Tucker’s 
party?” 

Ding grinned. ‘He says that he’s concluded the Sheriff 
isn’t so hot solving air mysteries and since he’s had to come 
to us sooner or later he’s decided to be with us at the 
start!” 

“Wow!” fejaculated Shrimp. “If Sheriff Tucker knew 
this he’d bite the heads off ten-penny nails!” 

“Yeah, but it sort of puts the buck up to us,” replied Ding, 
soberly. “If the great Rocco’s to be found, we’ve got to do 
the finding or Sheriff Tucker will have the laugh on us!” 

“You said it!’ rejoined Fuzzie. “‘He’s just been waiting 
for us to fall down on something!” 

“Well, he’s going to wait a long while if I have anything 
to say about it,” vowed Fuzzie. “Suppose we’d better slip 
into our hiking clothes and take our Scout outfit. Those 
swamp lands are no joke!” 

“No, it was hard enough finding that wrecked mail plane,” 
commented Ding. “ But looking for a balloonist in a swamp 
is like looking for a goldfish in the ocean!” 


GAUNDERS, reporter for the Morning Star, attired in 

high-topped shoes and khaki outfit, as per Ding’s instruc- 
tions, paced impatiently up and down in front of the news- 
paper office. It was ten minutes past the scheduled meeting 
time and Saunders was anxious to be off. Sheriff Tucker 
and his party had left for parts unknown more than an hour 
before, after first dropping by the office to see if Saunders 
wished to accompany them. But urgent business had forced 
Saunders to decline. 

“You’re apt to be missing a mighty good story,” the 
Sheriff had warned. “Everything points to this here bal- 
loonist’s landing somewhere around here. We’re liable to 
find him tangled up in some telephone wires or caught in 
some high tree.” 

“Well, if you do, leave him there, will you, until we can 
rush photographers to the scene?” requested Saunders, 
tongue in his cheek. 

At this Sheriff Tucker had departed in obvious disgust. 

“Too bad there’s not twd papers in this town!” had 
been his parting sally. “If there was, you’d never get a 
story!” 


“TI was afraid that Rocco might have been torn loose from his ’chute”’ 


By Edward J. Morrow 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


“What have you fellows been doing—combing your 
hair?” demanded Saunders when Ding, Fuzzie and Shrimp 
finally arrived. 

The trio grinned. 

“Sorry,” apologized Ding, “but it takes time to get 
equipped for the sort of thing we’re apt to run into. If the 
proper search is made for the balloonist, somebody’s got to 
track that swamp. There’s one sure thing—we’re going 
places Sheriff Tucker won’t even think of, and if he does— 
he won’t dare go himself!” 

Saunders surveyed the pack each youth carried, the Scout 
ax, the coil of rope, the knife and other articles that past 
experience had taught were necessary. 

“T believe you!” he grunted, motioning the fellows into 
the car. “In fact you guys look like you’re prepared to go 
places even J won’t dare to go and that’s saying something 
for a reporter!” 

“Oh, I guess you won’t be far behind us.” 

“No, not any more than a couple miles,’ guaranteed 
Saunders. Then, turning to the chauffeur, ‘‘hey, wake up, 
driver, and step on it! Take the lake shore road and stop 
near the swamp end.” 

“That’s the place!” approved Shrimp. “If the bal- 
loonist is down around here he’s either in the lake or the 
swamp.” 

“Tt would seem so,” rejoined Saunders, ‘‘else he’d have 
been reported by this time. Of course, he might have fallen 
elsewhere unseen’ in the storm and been badly injured or 
killed. In that case we’ll have to wait until somebody stum- 
bles across his body. But I’m hoping we can turn up some 
clues as to his whereabouts where we’re going. Say, if we 
could locate Rocco, dead or alive, it would be a story for the 
newspapers of the country!” 

The three youths, whose success in solving other air 
mysteries had won them considerable renown, nodded 
thoughtfully. Since Ding’s half-humorous suggestion that 
they organize a company called Air Detectives, Incorporated, 
it seemed that a number of opportunities had come to them 
for carrying on this sort of work, the only real compensation 
desired being the fun and the thrill of doing it. 

Spider Lake was some seven miles from Carlsboro, a deep 
body of water almost buried in dense woods. The further 
extremity of it tapered off into marshlands which, in certain 
seasons of the year, were breeding places for various insects— 
mainly mosquitoes. Living in the vicinity of the swamp was, 
therefore, highly undesirable, despite the fact that venture- 
some hunters and fishermen reported game much more 
plentiful near that end of the lake. But because the swamp 
was seldom visited and little was known of it, this territory 
had intrigued Ding, Fuzzie and Shrimp, who had had many 
adventures in and about it. 

“When that swamp lays its hands upon a man!” an old 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


inhabitant of the lake region had once said, with a solemn 
shaking of his head. “There’s men that have gone in there 
and never come out and nobody ever knew what became of 
em! That bog’s a good place to stay out of!” 


RRIVED at the lake, Saunders instructed the chauffeur 

to make himself comfortable and to await the party’s 

return no matter if he had to wait the remainder of the day. 

He then struck off in company with the “air detectives” 
toward the treacherous end of “Old Spider.” 

Emerging from the woods they stopped to gaze out upon 
the silent reaches of the lake. 

“As mum as though nothing ever happened in her or 
around her!” remarked Saunders, with a shudder. “Ugh! 
Who was it said that ‘silence was ominous’?”’ 

“JT don’t know, but it sure is, anyway!” replied Fuzzie. 
“Hey! Look over there to the right! There’s the sheriff 
and his bunch!” 

All looked as directed. 

“Good grief!” muttered Saunders, ‘we don’t want them 
to see us!  I’d no idea they’d be so close!” 

“Ho! They’re nowhere near the swamp end!” laughed 
Shrimp. ‘You can bet on that! And it shouldn’t be hard 
for us to keep out of sight!” ‘ 

“Just a minute!” called Ding, who had 
brought some field glasses into play. “Say, 
Saunders, see if you make out what I make 
out?” 

Ding handed the glasses over. 

“Holy smoke!” Saunders gasped. “Why 
—why it looks like the sheriff’s found the— 
the parachute!” 

“Tt sure does!” verified Fuzzie a second 
later. 

“Then the balloonist probably landed in 
the lake!” said Shrimp, excitedly, taking the 
glasses from Fuzzie. ‘I don’t see him any- 
where. Do you suppose——” 

“Who knows?” rejoined Saunders, gloom- 
ily. ‘“Thunderation! I’d had given any- 
thing if we could have run across that chute. 
Now we’ve simply got to see the sheriff and 
kow tow to him because this story must not 
escape me!”’ 

Saunders stepped out upon the beach into 
sight, followed reluctantly by Ding, Fuzzie 
and Shrimp. It was some distance around 
the lake shore to the spot where the sheriff’s 
party was congregated. And so interested 
were the sheriff and his men in their find that 
they did not see them until they were within 
hailing distance. When a deputy sheriff 
finally did call the sheriff’s attention to the 
oncomers, Sheriff Tucker’s face lit up with 
a triumphant smile. 

“Vou’re a little late!’’ he greeted, sarcasti- 
cally. ‘‘We’ve already found the chute 
washed up on the shore. That Rocco’s gone 
to the bottom like his name!” 

The rival searching party stared down at 
the water-soaked folds of the parachute with- 
out making comment. Ding stooped to 
examine it, as did Saunders. 

“What you looking for—finger prints?” 
asked the sheriff and laughed ; 

“The harness has been unsnapped,” ob- 
served Ding, inalow tone toSaunders. “Iwas 
afraid, at first, that Rocco might have been 
torn loosefrom hischute—but he’s unfastened 
himself—probably as he entered the water.” 

Saunders nodded. ‘Then you think——” 

““What’s that you’re saying?’”’ demanded 
the sheriff, suspiciously. ‘Speak up, you 
fellows! There’s nothing secret about this!” 

Saunders stood up. ‘ Ding was just saying 
that he noticed the balloonist had freed him- 
self from the chute, indicating that he knew 
what he was doing when about to make the 
landing or even afterwards!” 

‘Well, that may be,” acknowledged the 
sheriff. “But whether that’s so or not, the 
fact remains, Rocco’s gone down to feed the 
fishes! If he’d gotten ashore he’d have turned 
up long before this. Here it is eleven o’clock 
in the morning and he must have dropped in 
the lake not later than four o’clock yester- 
day afternoon.” 

“That’s what we figure,’’ nodded Ding. 

“Oh, you do, do you?” rejoined the sheriff. 
“Trying to hog the credit on this, too, eh? 
It’s pretty easy to figure when someone else 
has done your figuring for you. Anybody 
can see Rocco’s drowned now after we’ve dug 
up the evidence.” 

“Oh, we don’t say that he’s drowned,” 
objected Ding, quietly. ‘We just agree with 
you that the ballonist must have landed in 
the lake about four yesterday afternoon.” 
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“Whai?”’ Sheriff Tucker fairly screamed. ‘“ You boys are 
crazy! Plumb crazy! His body’s probably- washed up 
along the shore here somewhere. If it hasn’t, it probably 
will in the next few days. We’re going to look for it now. 
Coming along, Saunders?”’ 

The news reporter for the Carlsboro Morning Star looked 
at Ding, Fuzzie and Shrimp undecidedly. 

“What do you think?” he asked. “It looks like the 
sheriff’s got the whole story.” 

Ding motioned Saunders to one side. 

“T’d still like to follow our hunch about the swamp,” he 
confided. ‘The sheriff’s going to work away from that end 
of the lake because he’s judging that’s where the body will be, 
finding the parachute so close here. But he hasn’t stopped 
to think that the high wind yesterday would have driven the 
water into the swamp end and that, when the lake’s calmed 
down, the parachute has probably drifted along the shore, 
following the natural eddy of the water. If Rocco was 
drowned, if his body came ashore during the storm, it’s most 
apt to be along the edge of the swamp.” 

“By jingo, that sounds logical!’’ exclaimed Saunders, 
turning toward Sheriff Tucker, who stood by glowering. 
“Thanks, Sheriff, we'll leave you men to your work. I'll 





He cut loose from the bag about eight thousand feet up 
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‘get back to the car and send in word to the paper about your 


discovery. If you find the body would'you mind phoning 
in or dropping by the office? There’s plenty of time, you 
know, before we go to press in the morning.” 

“Well, I’ll think about it,” replied the sheriff, somewhat 
disgruntled. ‘Be sure you get this story right. How I 
waded in up to the waist to grab this chute which I saw half- 
submerged in the water.” 

“Why, Sheriff!” said one of the deputies, impulsively. 
“Tt was me who——”’ 

“‘Who’s telling this?’”’ demanded the sheriff, silencing his 
subordinate’ “And how I looked around in the water, 
thinking I might find Rocco’s body near his chute. Hey, 
wait a minute—I’m not through yet! ” 

“Thats all right, Sheriff, I’m away ahead of you!” 
grinned Saunders, making some notes on his pad as he 
moved off. 


ETURNING to the car, Saunders sent his chauffeur 

in to the paper with a report on findings, ordering him to 
return at once. This done, Saunders rejoined the others on 
the lake front and accompanied them, now screened by 
underbrush from sight of the sheriff’s party. They headed 
for the treacherous swamp lands. 

“What do you fellows really think?” 
asked Saunders. “You don’t have the slight- 
est hope of Rocco being found alive, do you?” 

“That’s hard to say,” replied Ding. “Just 
finding the parachute isn’t what I’d call 
absolute proof of his death. Still, the fact 
he hasn’t been heard from in all this time 
looks pretty bad. But I feel we’re looking in 
the right place to turn up any further pos- 
sible evidence!” 

“T agree with you on that!’ seconded 
Saunders. “Right now Sheriff Tucker’s in 
all his glory, though I don’t see what head- 
work it took to make his discovery. He prac- 
tically walked into it. We might have done 
the same!” 

Ding shook his head. “Nope. He was 
just dumb enough to do a good piece of work 
there. We cut in on the lake too far over to 
have run into the parachute. And we really 
owe the sheriff a vote of thanks, for we now 
actually know that Rocco’s made a landing 
in this region. Without this knowledge we’d 
have been working entirely on speculation; 
so, you see, Sheriff Tucker does deserve 
credit!”’ 

“And he’!l see that he gets it!” groaned 
Saunders. ‘Not that I begrudge him credit 
when it’s due but how he does like to rub it 
in! And if he finds Rocco’s body to boot— 
well, he’ll razz us all over town as prize 
dumbbells!” 

“Let him razz!”’ smiled Shrimp. ‘We're 
used to that by now. Besides, from here on 
we’re pitting our knowledge of the lake and 
this region against his and if we come off 
second best in this, we ought to get razzed!”’ 

“You tell em!” rejoined Fuzzie, spiritedly. 

Reaching the edge of the marsh where the 
footing became soft and uncertain, they 
paused and looked out over the mud-covered 
water. 

“Be pretty hard to see a body if it was 
bobbing about out there,” observed Saunders, 
with a shudder. 

“We'll have to do a good part of our search- 
ing with these glasses,” said Ding. ‘‘They’ll 
save us getting in some terrible mires. As it 
is, we'll probably get soaked to the waist 
wading around the shore. A good thing 
none of us is very heavy. This is bad stuff 
to sink into.” 

Saunders tested the bog with his foot and 
pulled it out of the oozy black earth with 
difficulty. 

“‘Here’s where I’m due to drop my couple 
miles behind you,” he said, and laughed. 
“T don’t mind admitting that this kind of 
underfooting gives me the creeps!”’ 

“You know what I’ve been thinking?” 
said Ding, who had been studying the sur- 
rounding country quietly. ‘I’ve been think- 
ing it would be a good idea for us to shout at 
intervals and see if we get any answer.” 

Saunders gazed at Ding open-mouthed. 
“You don’t mean it?” 

Ding nodded soberly. “Why not? It 
won’t cost us anything. There probably 
won’t be anyone around to hear it but us— 
still, when a hunter’s lost you sometimes find 
him by gun signals.” 

“But shouting would make me feel so 
foolish!” protested Saunders. ‘‘It’s like 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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What I Expect of My Players 


Connie Mack, Manager of the World’s Champion Athletics, talks to you ] 
By Irving Crump 


“In the old days men appeared at 
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coming down from first in far from the best condition. They 
like a shot, muscles strain- had spent their winters inidleness, wit} 

ing, face tense, every ounce of small care for their physical conditic n, the 

energy he possessed brought into believing, of course that it would not ‘ 
play to beat the throw from the take them long to get in shape again, “Cx 
catcher. The catcher stepped That was a delusion. R 

clear of the batter and whipped a In the first place they could not get the 
bullet-like throw to second. It in shape as quickly as they optimisti- the 
was low and a little wide. The cally thought they could. Most of lear 
second baseman took it in a cloud them had allowed themselves to grow den 
of dust as the runner slid past him fat with overeating and inaction. They “ 
from the base. For an instant had allowed wind to deteriorate muc 
there was an obscure mix-up while through smoking and _ inactivity. jobs 
the field umpire, a little slow in They had allowed their muscles to and 
rendering his decision because he soften, and their coordination to slow whe 
could not see the details of the ; —_ : fA up. The first week or two in the last 
play, was striving to get a clear “cles Ql Se training camp were always hectic hap} 
view of what was taking place. A rookie swings at the first ball of the season—and misses!) Ty Cobb, Thomas A. Edison and Connie Mack —— with the manager and coaches Ir 
Some one shouted out, and the f look over a high one at Fort Myers, Florida driven nearly crazy watching the men didr 
runner, believing it was the um- ; and working with them and between who 
pire’s decision, left second. As quick as a flash the times studying the length of the camps hospital list as “ 
second baseman, in the act of sweeping the ball up ONNIE MACK’S association with baseball goes back the players developed sore arms and charlie horse legs, new 
from the ground where he had dropped it, tagged the nearly fifty years. During this time he has played a “One of the things that I early insisted upon was the 
runner out. It had been the second baseman, and not conspicuous part in developing the national game. He has that my players come to training camp in nearly the bett 
the umpire who had shouted out in a deliberate attempt decimate bi pe os mae nbn go Bag same physical condition as when they leave the team in It 
to fool the runner, knowing all the time that the runner decent living and clean athletics. The Philadelphia Award the fall. I took the attitude that the winter was a time mirt 
was safe because he had dropped the ball. recently bestowed upon him as the most useful citizen to his to rest up from the long grind of daily games, but it was “ 
“The runner was out for allowing himself to be ' community is an indication of the respect with which he is not a time in which the players should allow themselves eh, - 
fooled by the baseman, and leaving his bag, and he was ® held. —The Editors. to deteriorate physically. R 
ruled out by the umpire. The home team had gained an : “The result is, that for years now my athletes have him 
important out, and the runner had been cheated of an come back to me in perfect condition. They have spent a 
honestly earned stolen base, but it was the kind of a their winters in relaxations that have kept their muscles “Rt 
play that left a bad taste. It was poor sportsmanship on in shape, their minds keen, and their eyes clear. They you 
the part of the second baseman to shout the way he did have been hunting, or fishing, or playing golf, or lum- B 
in a deliberate effort to mislead the runner. It was bering, or indulging in some other fine clean out-of- shot 
cheating in the plainest sense of the word, and not the doors exercise, that has prevented them from deteriorat- “ 
way a gentleman would play the game. ing. I have made them understand that if they allow bee! 
“Had that second baseman been a member of the themselves to get out of condition it is a long, hard you 
Athletics, which happily he was not, he would have been grind to get back, and that they never do attain the like 
in for a good lecture when he reached the bench and I same fine physical form that they formerly had, for I su 
had a chance to talk to him. That is not the way that every time they allow themselves to slip each slip takes R 
I want my players to win baseball games,” declared a little toll of vitality which never comes back. clen 
Connie Mack, illustrating his idea of poor sportsman- min 
ship in baseball. “T TRY to make the rookies of my squad realize how a 
It is possible for a man to be a baseball player and a much clean living means to them and to their age 
gentleman. In fact, the more of a gentleman he is the game. I tell them that they have selected baseball as pilo 
better baseball player he is likely to be or to develop their profession. They should know then that they are H 
into. That is the theory on which Connie Mack, going to be good only so long as they give their best to Bre 
Manager of the World’s Champion baseball team, the themselves and to the game. They are all ambitious. the 
Philadelphia Athletics, has built his baseball aggrega- — They are eager to increase their value to me and my R 
tion, and that is the J vo : team and by so much increase look 
thing that he was Fort Myers, Florida, where he is their earning capacity. This a 
most anxious to most popular, presents the keys can only be done by developing job 
stress when I sat be- lo the city al the opening of spring ability as players. A 
side himon the bench practice “They know that clean living insp 
in the baseball park i is a big factor in this develop- ‘chu 
at Fort Myers, Flor- “a HAVE a lot of boy friends” ment. I make them realize one, 
ida, and talked with he told me. ‘Thousands of that there are good positions B 
him while he watched them and I think a great deal of for them in baseball even after “ 
his big string of all of them. I have watched any they have reached the age R 
regulars and rookies number of them grow up into big where they can no _ longer this 
getting ready for the league material, and carry with compete with young men. T 
long, hard season them my idea of clean sportsman- There are managerial positions he s 
that was to open a ship. I never neglect an oppor- that pay big salaries. “There per! 
month later. tunity to show them what I are opportunities to own base- H 
Connie Mack has mean by playing the game ball clubs: Professional base- any 
as it should be played, and ball has become a_ business test 


always had a reputa- 
tion for building a 
clean-living and hard 
fighting team of 
young baseball play- 
ers who were all gentlemen. He has never stood for dis- 
honesty or trickery in sport. In his long career in baseball 
he has insisted upon good sportsmanship from his players at 
all times and under all conditions and he has never been 
willing to carry on his team a man who has not played the 
game like a gentleman. 

Nor has he confined his interest in clean sport to his team. 
He has tried for years to teach it to the boys of Philadel- 
phia and the vicinity, There are few week-day games at 
Shibe Park that are not attended by some one of the 
many groups of boys in and about the Pennsylvania city; 
time and again as many as two thousand Boy Scouts 
have been admitted to the park as his guests to watch 
the Athletics play an important contest. 


A rookie pitcher gets a few pointers 


I see to it that my team 
always sets a good example. 
I expect a great deal from 
my players, and I am happy 
to say that in most cases get 
what I expect, and sometimes even a little more. 

“There was a time, years ago, when professional baseball 
was a game in which most people believed a pugnacious, 
roistering, tobacco chewing gang of rowdies and near rowdies 
was developed. In those days teams were not always wel- 
comed in the better class of hotels, and most citizens were not 
anxious to have a team establish its spring training quarters 
in the community But the whole complexion of the teams 
has changed within the last ten or fifteen years. The rowdy 
is out of baseball to stay. The teams to-day are composed 
of fine, clean-living young men who conduct themselves as 
gentlemen both on and off the field and as a result they are 
welcomed wherever they go. 





The old uniform is no longer worn but Mack 
still can show them how to do it 


and the young men of to-day 
enter it, in most cases, with the 
knowledge that if they study 
and work hard and are really 
ambitious, there is a future for 
them comparable with the future offered in any other business 
or profession. The result is that boys begin their big league 
careers with me as eager to give their best to the game as 
they would be to give their best to any other kind of a posi- 
tion they might take after leaving college. 

“Tt is not hard to make the new players realize the truth 
of what I say. They all have the interest of baseball at 
heart otherwise they would not be trying out for the team. 
I do not lay down any hard and fast rules about diet. They 
know that they must eat properly and get enough sleep to 
keep themselves in shape. They know that they should not 
smoke or use tobacco in any form to be at their best, and they 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Cabin Ship 


By Raoul F. Whitfield 
Illustrated by William Heaslip 


NSPECTOR HOWARD BREEN stood looking at 

Rush Roberts with a faint smile playing over his 

rather heavy face. There was an amused expression 

in his eyes. And it was the sort of expression that 
the red-headed pilot of Ramsey Field did not like. 

‘Heard about you, Roberts,” the inspector said slowly. 
“Got a good publicity man at this field, eh?” 

Rush didn’t quite understand. His blue eyes went toward 
the dark ones of Buck Ramsey, the owner of the field and 
the man who had taught Rush about everything he had 
learned of air things. He didn’t speak, but his eyes ques- 
tioned. Buck was frowning a little. 

“Wrong there, Inspector,” he stated. ‘‘We don’t go in 
much for publicity. Rush did some nice air work on two 
jobs. He got Harley Kingston down in a forced. landing 
and Kingston saw that the papers got the story. And 
when Rush guided the transport ship here, through the fog 
last week, the company gave him a boost. Those things 
happened, we didn’t make them up.” 

Inspector Breen nodded. But he was still smiling. Rush 
didn’t like the smile. But he remained silent. It was Buck 
who spoke again. 

“Rush can tell you anything you want to know about the 
new transport planes you’re to test, Inspector. He’s flown 
the types for some thirty hours. I couldn’t assign you a 
better man for the test flight.” 

It was then that Howard Breen chuckled. A disagreeable, 
mirthless chuckle. 

“A better man?” he asked mockingly. “Honoring me, 
eh, Ramsey?” 

Rush Roberts felt anger strike at him. But he controlled 
himself. Buck nodded his head. His face was serious. 

“7 figure it that way, Inspector,” he stated quietly. 
“Rush isn’t a Byrd or a Lindbergh, of course. But he’s 
your man, Breen.” 

Breen was smiling more coldly now. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“You’re running the field, Ramsey,” he stated. “I’ve 
been assigned by Western Aircraft to make the test. If 
you say the boy takes me up I suppose it goes. But I’d 
like to have a look at his license first. Limited Commercial, 
I suppose?” 

Rush felt his body tense. His browned hands were 
clenched at his sides. He started to speak, changed his 
mind. Buck was smiling a little, his eyes on the sky. 

“Yeah, Limited Commercial, Inspector. But only his 
age holds him to that rating. A lot of the transport 
pilots ss 

He stopped. It was easy to see that Inspector Howard 
Breen wouldn’t believe that Rush could wing crates through 
the sky with transport pilots. 

Rush handed over his L. C. license. The inspector 
looked it over. He handed it back, nodding. 

“Seems all right,” he stated carelessly. ‘This new 
job’s acabin ship, eh? Just the same, think I’ll use a ’chute.” 

Again Rush felt anger strike at him. It wasn’t often that 
inspectors assigned by prospective plane purchasers used 
‘chutes when flying cabin planes. Rush had never used 
one, not inside the Ramsey C-type planes. 

Buck Ramsey called down the dead-line to Harry Ellis. 

“Bring along two ’chutes, Harry,” he ordered. 

Rush showed his surprise. ‘I’ve never used a ’chute on 
this job, Buck,” he reminded. 

The field owner smiled. ‘The inspector is using one,” 
he stated. ‘Make him feel more comfortable if you use one, 
perhaps.” 

Howard Breen grunted. ‘Won’t feel very comfortable, 
anyway!” he snapped. ‘Usually ride up with the chief 
test pilot for this sort of thing.” 

Buck Ramsey smiled with his lips. He nodded. 

‘““Morry Henderson’s out of town,” he stated. ‘Rush 
is the pilot for the 
job, Inspector. If 
I had a better 
man——” 

He. stopped as 
Breen muttered 
something that 
Rush didn’t hear. 
Breen glanced 
down the dead- 
line toward the 
white-fuselaged 
cabin ship. 

“Tll unpack 
the ’chute and 
pack it again, 














The undergear was ripped by the top branches of the trees! 


myself,” he stated grimly. ‘‘Somehow, I want to be 
careful for this test.” 


RvsH stood beside Buck Ramsey near the cabindoor of 
the six-place ship. Breen was on the dead-line, ad- 
justing the parachute’s harness about his body. Buck 
spoke above the rumble of the cabin plane’s one, power- 
ful engine. 

“Don’t let him rattle you, Rush. He’s Western’s 
star plane man. And he thinks that every pilot has to 
fly the oceans, or say up above, refueling, for a week or 
so before his wings are good enough. Follow his in- 
structions and when he wants the controls give ’em to 
him. Obey his orders, that’s all. We want to land the 
Western Aircraft contract. It’ll be a nice one.” 

Rush nodded his head. There was a faint smile play- 
ing about his lips. He touched the harness of his lobe 
type parachute. 

“T’'ll do as he says, Buck. He’s inspecting the plane, 
not me.” 

The field owner nodded. Breen was moving toward 
them now. He stopped beside Rush, spoke slowly. 

“You take the left controls, get her off and climb 
her mildly. Don’t even bank until we have two thou- 
sand feet. After that, I’ll give you instructions.” 

Buck Ramsey grunted. ‘‘You’d better have Rush get 
three thousand before he banks,’’ he stated sarcastically. 
‘“‘The ship might lose a thousand feet before you can get 
the sliding door open for the jump.” 

Howard Breen stared at Buck. He nodded his head 
slowly. 

““Good idea Ramsey,” he said slowly. “Three thou- 
sand in a mild climb, Roberts. We'll just play safe.” 

Rush turned away from the inspector, climbed into the 
six-place ship. He moved up front, opened the door and 
slid into the seat back of the dual controls on the left. His 
hands were shaking a little. He talked to himself. 

“‘No use getting sore—just because he treats me like—a 
kiwi. I can show him—up above.” 

He revved up the engine a little, signaled for the ground 
crew men to jerk the wheel blocks away from the rubber. 
Back of him he heard the cabin sliding door close. Above 
the rumble of the engine Breen’s voice sounded. 

““Wait’ll I brace this control cabin door open, Pilot!” 

Rush relaxed in the seat. He forced a smile. Breen was 
taking every precaution for a quick get-away and he was 
making sure that Rush knew it. He heard the hook of the 
control cabin door snap into place, then Breen was squeezing 
into the seat beside him. 

“All right,” he stated loudly. ‘“Let’s get up above.” 

Rush opened up the throttle and taxied the cabin plane 


out. She was a new design with which Buck Ramsey ex- _ 







pected to have much success. She 
carried four. passengers and two 
pilots, or five passengers and one 
pilot, and was powered by one 
engine. She was built light and 
strong. 

The wind was from the north; 
Rush headed her into it. He 
opened up, got off the runway 
smoothly. The air was bumpy 
close to the ground, but he used 
the ailerons nicely. He didn’t 
bank. The climb was at a mild 
angle. Without glancing at In- 
spector Breen, he sensed that he 
was tense. The air speed indi- 
cator showed their climb speed to 
be fifty-five. He didn’t open the 
throttle all of the way. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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H-HUH, an’ similar noises,” said Wild Bill the remains of his tears on the tail of his head-dress an’ up an’ true about me bein’ wishful to move around an’ sample the a 

Bumps cheerfully. ‘When I made up what I asked just what was goin’ to become of him an’ all the rest various brands of atmosphere. I said yes. hard 

call my mind to bump along, I sure enough of the Niche folk around them parts. Seems like he couldn’t “Well, the Rabbit swelled out his stomach about four other 

bumped. I went far, wide, an’ he¥e an’ there figger out how they was goin’ to get along without me actin’ feet an’ made himself look dignified an’ tried his best to becat 

besides over yonder an’ back again. Saw strange sights an’ as chaperon an’ muck-muck-high-up an’ traffic cop. I went resemble an over-fed hipperpottermouse an’ frowned at get s 

heard the Haw-Haw bird heein’. Why, when I started to over an’ patted him on the head an’ said there, there, there, me an’ rid himself off some impressive verbage. He started he g¢ 

travel, that mossless rollin’ stone arrangement that you an’ tried to sooth him with the information that I intended out by advisin’ me for the sake of my own personal good an’ Bu 

used to hear so much about went an’ trundled itself off in a to come back after I’d given the universe the look-see. peace of mind to give up this travellin’ notion. He said he durit 
quiet corner an’ spent the rest of its days bein’ pinkish-green couldn’t begin to describe the horrors an’ tribulations an’ 
envious over me.” WEL, when it sunk in more deep that I was goin’ away, skeedadlums I’d have to put up with, if I was bent on tearin’ 
The old ex-fur-trader wound his legs around each other Leapin’ Frog pulled on his braids of hair an’ commenced around the unknown parts of the universal countryside. 
and hooked his thumbs behind his braces. to make his brain do hurdle jumps. He up an’ inquired if He pointed out that there were ever so many dozen bands of 
“You see, one mornin’ while I was sleepin’ I woke up in the monster fat ‘Chief Starvin’ Rabbit knew anythin’ about Indians an’ what-nots existin’ who’d never heard of me, an’ 
my bunk there in the tradin’ shop, an’ it came to me that my sudden lapse into insanity, an’ I said no. On hearin’ who’d like as not murder, drown, hang, boil, an’ kill me the 
the freckles on my whiskered chin needed a change of sun- that, he asked me to promise that I wouldn’t run away minute they laid eyes on my funny-lookin’ self. He said 
light. I’d been located there near Chiet Leapin’ Frog’s while he was gone, an’ then stationed about a dozen an’ a also that there was savage an’ undomesticated beasts to 
camp for two-three years, an’ that’s a considerable longish half of his braves all around my shack to make sure I kept contend with, an’ that I mustn’t forget to take into con- 
time when you count it out into months, weeks, days an’ my word while he rode over to Starvin’ Rabbit’s lodges to sideration whether or not I’d enjoy bein’ gulped down by a 
hours. hold council about the amazin’ state of affairs. herd of man-eatin’ hopper-grasses or such. In conclusion, 
“So with such thoughts in mind, I hopped out of bed an’ “In an hour or so I heard a heavy an’ solemn ker-lump, he begged me to remember that him an’ the rest of the In- 

thunk it over while a-cookin’ up some Turkish Delight for ker-lump, ker-lump, an’ knew that the two hundred an’ dians wanted me to stay right there. 

breakfast. Then I packed all my bales of accumulated furs fifty or sixty pound Starvin’ Rabbit was bouncin’ along in “T thanked him for the speech, an’ then informed him 
down to the sixty-mile distant settlement an’ sold ’em. his usual ponderous abandon on top of a sufferin’ horse in an’ the hopeful lookin’ Leapin’ Frog that nothin’ they could 

After that I returned to the shop to tie up my tooth-brush the near vicinity. Sure enough, him an’ Leapin’ Frog came say could stop me from travellin’. 

an’ pie-jamers an’ the odd scoopful of flap-jack ingredients stalkin’ into the shop the next minute, just as I was packin’ “On hearin’ that, they backed off in a corner an’ began : 
in readiness for my departure. First, though, I let out a away my winter weight handkerchiefs. The Rabbit chief to hold a conference between themselves, a-gawkin’ at me 
bawl for Chief Leapin’ Frog, an’ he come gallopin’ over wheezed around an’ caught up with some of his breathin’ once in a while as though tryin’ to figger out just how it 

from his camp an’ wanted to know my wishes, if any. I an’ then asked me if what the Frog Niche had told him was came about that I’d got this spell of brain fever. Sudden- — 

said to him, I said: like, Leapin’ Frog got an idea. He he hi 

“‘Leapin’ Frog, I’m a-goin’ grabbed Starvin’ Rabbit an’ whis- had 

away.’ pered it in his ear, an’ next second He h 

“He said “Huh?” they hauled out their tommy- thing 

“T repeated that I was goin’ hawks an’ approached me with kind up ls 

away. of unkindly looks in their eyes. Me + 

“Leapin’ Frog said: ‘You mean if he 

you’re goin’ away?’ ITHOUT palavarin’, they bene 

“T said that that’s what I had told me that as I wouldn't he fh 

said. | listen to reasonable words, maybe it 

“Leapin’ Frog said ‘Oh,’ an’ I’d pay more attention to sharp- cidec 

scratched his nose. edged weapongs, an’ they informed form 

“Therefore, I got down to me further that they was goin’ to me 

strata an’ explained to him as chop me up into microscopic As 

how I wanted to amble hither an’ chunklets then an’ there unless — 

yon an’ keep my eyes open an’ my I gave them my word of honor i 

ears flappin’ an’ attempt to pick I’d forget about this fool travellin’ ae 

up a few unusual facts about the business an’ settle down an’ be long 

different parts of the world. I sensible again. Upon sayin’ that, geth 

added that I intended to leave on they started in to pow-wow around bes * 

the mornin’ of the fourth day from , me, wavin’ their tommy-hawks an’ best 

then, an’ would he please gather knives an’ lookin’ nasty, an’ un- rg 

himself an’ all his folks around my pleasant preliminary to hackin’ me she 

shack on that mornin’ so’s I could up into liverwurst sausage. Seein’ she : 

shake hands an’ bid ’em good-bye. that state of events, I grabbed up n bai 

An’ after he understood that I my broom an’ walloped them lusty is 

meant nearly all I said about say- an’ hard over their dome-pieces an’ . 

in’ good-bye, old Leapin’ Frog forthwith chased them outside. rene 

separated his eye-lids wide apart | “Tt dawned on them in a second 64 

an’ managed to convey the im- or so that that scheme had failed, : 

pression that a good sized chunk so they sat down on my doorstep, ot 

of thunder had smacked into Lflidime sf shakin’ their heads sadlike, an’ dea 

him kind of hearty-like. Lf ij ff now an’ then between spells of ift ) 

“Right off, he started in for to tlh weepin’ they tried to think. After ” 

cry. When he’d bawled for maybe snivellin’ an’ ponderin’ an’ sighin’ ~ 

nine an’ four-fifth minutes, he dried He waved his hands in front of my nose and said, “Uggle-snoggle-buff-whoopl”’ (Continued on page 58) testi 
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What School Is Best? 


HEN Billy Prentiss was eight years old he 

had a serious accident. He was whittling, 

with an open hunting knife that belonged to 

his brother. There came a sudden commotion 
from the road that sounded like an automobile collision, 
and he ran to see what it was. With the knife in his hand, 
he stumbled on the edge of the driveway and pitched head- 
long. The blade of the knife stabbed him as he fell. It 
made a deep cut in his thigh, that bled profusely. He began 
to get white from loss of blood. 

His parents hurriedly got out the auto and rushed him to 
the doctor. The doctor took him at once to a hospital. 
A large artery in the leg had been cut. Before the delicate 
operation that allowed it to again supply the leg with blood 
could be completed, Billy was close to death. After that, 
it was a question of whether or not he would ever be able to 
use his leg again. He was in the hospital nearly two months, 
and then had to use crutches for more than a year. Finally 
he got so that he could get around without crutches, but he 
had to limp. At that time it looked as though he’d be lame 
all his life. But by the time he was fourteen, six years after 
the accident, he was all right again. His limp had become 
hardly noticeable. There was every indication that in an- 
other year or two it would disappear entirely. If anything, 
because of the care that he’d taken to build himself up and 
get strong, he was even healthier than he had been before 
he got hurt. 

But that was only physicully. Without his realizing it, 
during those years of special care of his body, his mind had 













come to need a lot of attention. For months and months 
he had been out of school. After that his father and mother 
had given him, as far as was possible, everything he wanted. 
He had come to think of himself as about the most important 
thing in the world. If he wanted to go to the movies or sit 
up late or spend money on candy or a new rope for a lasso, 
he could see no reason why he shouldn’t do it. At school, 
if he was interested in his work and liked the teacher, he 
learned his lessons easily and got good marks. If he didn’t, 
he flunked. 

That’s how it came about that his father and mother de- 
cided something must be done, before the bad habits he was 
forming, of selfishness and lack of restraint, fastened them- 
selves on him for life. 

As is often. the case with a boy like that, there was not 
as much chance to get him straightened out at home as his 
parents would have liked. His father was away on business 
during each day except Sunday, and frequently had to make 
long trips besides, that kept him from home for weeks to- 
gether. Billy’s mother had to a great extent lost her chance 
to make Billy do what she wanted him to, even when it was 
best for him. He had been given his own way so much that 
if he didn’t want to obey his mother, he simply wouldn’t; 
she was quite unable to change this situation just because 
she wanted to. The habits of argument, and avoiding doing 
what he had been told to, or putting it off, or getting out of it 
in one way or another, were too strong. 

“Put that book down and don’t read another word of it 
until you have finished your home work,” Mrs. Prentiss 
would say. 

“Aw, Mother,” Billy would begin, “just let me finish this 
one chapter.” 

And if finally she made him shut the book and start 
Studying without reading at least another paragraph, in 
fifteen minutes he would be back at it again, with the home- 
work still only just begun. 

In his public school work Billy dropped further and 
further behind, just because he failed in the studies he 
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Military Academies 





HIS is the last article of a series of five by 

Myron M. Stearns. In previous issues High 
Schools, Technical High Schools, Small Private 
Schools and Large Preparatory Schools were 
discussed. 


Readers will find this series as interesting and 
instructive as the previous series, ‘What Kind of 
College is Best” and “How to Earn a Living.” 


—The Editors. 











disliked or thought were stupid. There was little help in the 
formation of better character-habits there. For a winter 
Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss sent him to a small private school in 
the vicinity that took only day-pupils. That brought him 
along in his studies rapidly enough, but he got his work by 
relying on his teachers, instead of really doing the studying 
himself. There were only about fifteen boys at the school 
altogether, and almost no semblance of discipline. Once 
Billy was sent home because he’d thrown a couple of 32- 
calibre cartridges into the open fire behind the algebra 
teacher. When they got hot enough they exploded one after 
the other, and scared the teacher nearly to death, besides 
the military school would be better, because they thought 
blowing bits of red-hot coal through the fire-screen and 


















it might give Billy even more, in the way of improving his 
habits, than the other big private school would, famous as 
it was. They were probably quite right. 

The decision was against Billy’s own wishes. He wanted 
to go to a famous boarding-school in the East, partly be- 
cause he knew a couple of rich boys who were already en- 
rolled there, and partly because he was a little afraid 
of what he might run up against at a military school. 
The idea of “military discipline” sounded pretty for- 
midable. 

At the Middle Western Military Academy—of course 
that’s not its real name, but it gives an idea of its location 
in the Mississippi valley—there were 614 boys. They began 
with the oth grade, equal to freshman yecr at high school, 
and ran through the equivalent of a full high school 
course. There were also, Bill found, about fifteen boys 
staying on for a fifth year at the school to take additional 
subjects and make sure their work would be up to the 
mark after entering college, to which they all intended to go. 


ILL was measured and fitted out with a uniform. The 
‘uniform, ” he found, consisted of a whole outfit. It in- 
cluded two kinds of military caps, an overcoat and a rain- 
coat, two blouses, two pairs of trousers and in addition a 
pair of khaki riding breeches, four flannel shirts and two 
broadcloth shirts, one pair of puttees and two pairs of shoes, 
gloves, neckties, and a military belt. The whole outfit 
came to $175. This was besides the regular charge for 
board and tuition; that was $950. 

Bill had braced himself, before he arrived at the school, 
for trouble. He rather expected to have some sort of run- 
in, he didn’t quite know just what it would be about, with 
his teachers, or officers. He supposed, too, that there would 
be a good deal of discipline in evidence, in the way of 
penalties like “‘confinement to barracks” or something 
of that sort. Perhaps there would be, he thought, a 
set of ‘‘tough kids” that would be all the time rebelling 
against the strict regulations. He even decided that he 
might have to chum with them, rather than with any 
goody-goody crowd without enough gumption in ’em to 
raise a ruckus. 

(Continued on page 44) 





nearly setung the 
building on fire. 

“We've got to 
send Billy where 
he’ll begin to learn 
better habits,” his 
father said, ‘even if 
it means the expense 
of boarding school. 
He’s got to have a 
firm hand over him 
all the time, until 
he gets straightened 
out.” 


HERE was some 

talk about letting 
him switch over to 
vocational work in a 
big Technical High 
School, because Billy 
enjoyed doing 
manual work and was exceptionally good at it. His parents 
decided against this, however, because Mr. Prentiss was 
afraid that Billy’s bad habits of work and discipline—or 
the lack of it—had secured such a start that even the in- 
terest in vocational work would not do enough to destroy 
them before they had become permanently fixed. So it 
finally came down to a choice between a big boarding- 
school that would cost about $1,400 a year, and a military 
school. Mr. Prentiss and his wife decided in the end that 





(Above Left) Memorial Hall, Staunton 
Military Academy, Staunton, Va. 
(Center) Main Hail, Tennessee Mili- 
tary Institute, Sweetwater, Tenn. (Be- 
low) A corner of the barracks, Page 
Military Academy, Los Angeles 











Introducing Goldilocks 


LD Skaggs sat in his big home-made rocker, 
staring moodily into the fire. It was early June, 
but up at his cabin on the hill above our Spokane 
Overnight Scout Camp, the nights were still 

crisp; and there was a fine bed of glowing embers in the 
fireplace. Like most mountain and forest men, too, Old 
Skaggs said he had to have a fire to stare at when he had a 
problem to solve, or some thinking to do. 

“T reckon it’s all right,” he said finally, turning to me. 
“T ain’t complaining none, nor even arguing—just sort of 
telling you the way I feel. A lonesome old coot like me has 
to tell somebody, when he gets down, even if he just sits and 
talks out his troubles to the hot coals. It helps, somehow. 
And I’m sure down, doctor.” 

He had always called me that, off and on, ever since the 
first time we met, when he was sick with a desperate cold, 
and Billy Dean and Carpenter and I happened along and 
gave him some first aid. 

“Tt’s too bad,” I said. “Can’t something be done about it?” 

“Not nothing, nohow, never. I ought to have known, 
too. It don’t make any difference how much a feller likes 
’em, boys grow up, and when they get about so big, why, 
he loses ’em, and that’s all there is to it. It don’t make no 
difference how I or you feel. If I hadn’t been such a. fool 
all those years, letting myself get a grouch on life and living 
off here all by my lone, it wouldn’t be so bad. I might 
have had a lot of friends. But I was, and I haven’t, and 
there ain’t any way to fix it at all.” 

“Tt isn’t so bad as all that,” I ventured. 

“Yes, ’tis, too. Don’t you go contradicting me that way, 
Tommy Chessley, telling me things ain’t so when you know 
they are, just to be saying pleasant things with your mouth. 
You and this Dean boy have growed up; and if it hadn’t 
been that I happened to go trapping all winter, and you and 
he happened to be working up at Scarborough’s lumber 
camp, I’d have lost you six months ago. And that Car- 
penter boy, that helped you drive the turkeys, that time you 
cured my cold—I ain’t set eyes on him for most a year, and 
I reckon I ain’t going to. I don’t reckon the whole parcel 
of you are worth a hoot, at that,” he added, with a ma- 
licious grin, “only it just so happens that was the only 
parcel of friends that got handed me. And then, there’s 
Jim. ” 

Of course; that was what he’d been working around to- 
wards all the time—Jimmy McPherson. 

“Misery loves company,” went on the old man, sourly. 
“That was why in the old days, the army would never 
let an outfit start out with less than two army mules. If 
there was only one, his cussedness would have got sort of 
in-growing and killed him off. And when I first got track 
of Jim, doc, I was meaner than an army mule, and wearing 
myself out fast. And Jim—well, he warn’t what you'd call 
a real fine thoroughbred, either—sort of a mule colt that 
was headed for the army mule class.” 

‘Jim wasn’t so bad,” I objected, again. 

“‘He was, too. Don’t you keep interrupting me, Tommy. 
Didn’t I tell you I wasn’t arguing, but only just sort of 
thinking out loud? You keep breaking up my line of ideas. 
Yes, Jim was one tough kid, and hating most everybody, 
the same as I was. That’s why I liked him. Well, for two 
or three years, Jim was my kid—near as I'll ever 
come to having one of my 
own—out here pretty near 
every Saturday and Sun- 
day, and holidays and va- 
cations and all. But look 
at him now. He’s growed 
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up. And sometimes I mighty near wish he wasn’t 
so fine. He gets this Mr. Flanders of yours interested in 
him, and then it’s you and Dean, and all the rest of your old 
Scout troop; and then comes in this John Scarborough, 
till there ain’t more than just a little piece of him that still 
belongs to me.” 


“He doesn’t feel that way about it,” I said. ‘‘And you 
forget that all those friends of his are friends of yours, too.” 

“Yeah? When I’m around where they are, which ain’t 
much. But there don’t any of ’em help populate this cabin. 
And then, there’s this Big Mack. Oh, it’s all right. He’s 
Jim’s daddy. And for Jim to spend his.summer up at 
Scarborough’s camp with his daddy, learning the lumber 
trade, and how to make a man of himself, is the way things 
orter be. But it don’t help me any. Jim don’t need me any 
more, not with a daddy like that! I ain’t got anything to 
take care of no more. I put in all winter trapping to get the 
money against the time Jim’s ready for college, and when the 
time comes, Jim ain’t going to need me, nor my money, 
nor anything.” 

‘Well, he’ll never forget you.” 

“No. But I want him here—somebody here, somebody 
that won’t be ashamed of needing an old ignorant can- 
tankerous galoot like me.” 

“There ought not to be any particular trouble about 
that,” I said. ‘I can fill your cabin up with boys any 
time, who would be just tickled to death if you’d only let 
them_come out and spend a day or two with you some- 
times.” 

“T s’pose that’s so. Kind of a curiosity I am, to boys. 
They seem. to sort of like to get me telling yarns, and talking 
about things in the woods and all that. But that ain’t. the 
same as their liking me nor needing me, the way Jim did.” 

“‘T could send a couple that sure need you, or somebody 
like you,” I said. 

“Who?” 

‘Well, Lew Smalley’s one, and Phil Burton’s another.” 

“No go! I know them two, and Jim’s told me about 
’e.... Smalley’s been too much of a mother’s pet. Oh, I 
know, he don’t want to be, but she won’t let him be any 
different. ’Tother one—he’s the one you call the Nut, 
ain’t he?—sort of a wild one—he’d be all right, only he’s 
all the time all stirred up and excited over crazy schemes 
that ain’t anyways possible. I could stand him around, 
and maybe get him so he’d travel in harness and stick to 
the trails, only I’d want somebody else around for him to 
use up some of his energy on—somebody steady and quiet. 
Burton by himself, or with that Smalley boy, would just 
about wear the old man out.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘there’s Goldilocks.” 


O Skaggs snickered, and turned from the fire with a 
twinkle in his faded blue eyes. 

‘Goldilocks? Who’s he?” 

‘“‘He’s a new one. I don’t know him very well. In some 
ways he’s a bit like Smalley—mother’s boy, only his mother’s 
a lot different from Smalley’s. He’s like the Nut, too—has 
some wild ideas, I think, only he keeps them shut up inside, 
and doesn’t let them run away with him. He’s a quiet, 
yellow-haired chap about fourteen, that used to be sickly; 


All three gave way together 


and most of his time he’s spent reading and dreaming about 
things he’d like to do, instead of doing them. He’s a dreamy 
sort of kid anyway, a good deal like a girl—that’s why the 
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fellows call him Goldilocks. But when he talks about get. 
ting into the woods, and having adventures, or things like 
that, he sounds to me as it he was just hungry for them. 
Only he doesn’t know any way to get started.” 

“Hum!” said Old Skaggs, thoughtfully. ‘And you reckon 
he might cotton to an old wampus like me?” 

“T think so.” 

“Well, send him out. If he’s quiet and likes the outdoors, 
mebbe I’d like to have him around—if only he don’t talk 
all the time, like that Burton Nut. «I ain’t faulting Burton, 
only he don’t happen to suit me. No reason why he should. 
But you send me Goldilocks. Has he got any other name?” 

“Percy Arthur Dennison,” I said. 

“You don’t say! And still living! How’s a kid with a 
name like that going to dast to get into the woods,—he might 
get pitch or something on it. You fetch him out. He'll 
get sympathy from me if he don’t get anything else. I never 
told you my name, did I? Well, I ain’t going to, either. 
Call me Old Skaggs. But I’m sure sorry for Goldilocks. 
Reckon he needs a friend worse than Jim did.” 


S° THAT was the way it began. The next Friday I took 
Burton and Dennison out to the cabin to stay there until 
Sunday night. Percy was hesitant about going, but his 
mother was more than anxious that he get away from his 
books and begin to rough it a bit. I went along just to get 
him started with Old Skaggs, and intended to come back to 
town late Saturday. But things turned out differently. 

The old man didn’t have much to say when we arrived. 
He just stood there in his cabin doorway, his broad, stocky 
figure nearly filling it, his round, leathery face framed in his 
short white beard and his grizzled hair, and those faded blue 
eyes, with just a flicker of humor in them, boring away at 
the two youngsters, while his jaw worked as if he was chew- 
ing on a little fragment of something. 

“‘Four of us,” he mused. ‘That will be all right, but two 
of you will have to sleep on the floor, ’cause there ain’t but 
two bunks.” 

“‘Couldn’t—” began Percy, hesitantly, and then stopped 
as if all ideas had left him. He was staring back at Old 
Skaggs, his eyes glistening as if he had found something he'd 
wanted a long time. 

‘Well, son, what is it?” 

“You’re just like,—” began Percy. ‘‘Oh,—couldn’t— 
couldn’t we sleep outside, sir? I’d like to. Sleeping on the 
floor would get your cabin all cluttered up with bedding. 
I’ve always wanted to sleep. out in the woods, only—well 
sort of near a house or something for the first time.” 

“‘There’s a whole lot of work to a good bough bed,”’ said 
Old Skaggs, ‘‘and you wouldn’t be any trouble inside. I'd 
just roll you up in a couple of bear skins, and there you are.” 

“Bear skins!” went on Percy, almost dancing with delight. 
‘Oh, I'd like that, sir, if I just could.” 

‘Well, you could, if you’ll just stop calling me ‘sir.’ 

‘But what shall I call you?” 

“‘T never heard any of these boys call me anything to my 
face except, ‘Say’ or ‘Look it’ or something like that. When 
I ain’t around I reckon it’s Old Skaggs. Any of ’em’s all 
right with me, but ‘Sir’ ain’t. Come in, and I’ll show you 
the bear skins.” 

I had seen the inside of Skaggs’ cabin a good many times, 
with its rustic home- 
made furniture, and 
the antlers on the 
walls, and the skins 
on the floor, and even 
some of the fine robes 
that he kept in a big 
chest against one 
wall. But Burton 
had had only a mere 


look-in, so to say, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


and his eyes began to bulge as the old man hauled a couple 
of huge bear skins and a buffalo robe out of the chest. Goldi- 
locks didn’t show any actual excitement, but his eyes were 
still glistening. 

“Gee,” said Burton, “grizzly skins, aren’t they? I'd like 
to killa bear some time. I'll bet I do, too.” 

“Right away, tomorrow, maybe?” jeered Skaggs, winking 
at me. 

“No-o,—’cause I haven’t any rifle. But if it wasn’t for 
that, now, I might. I’m going to take Goldilocks on a four- 
teen-mile hike tomorrow. 
I'm going to take him 
up into the hills toward 
Mt. Spokane, instead of 
along a highway, to get 
him used to the woods a 
little. And we might 
run across a bear just 
as well as not. But it 
wouldn’t do us any good, 
if we didn’t have a 
rifle.” 

“You don’t have to 
have a Tifle to get a 
bear,” said the old man, 
winking at me again. 
“T roped that one, away 
back yonder in the days 
when I was punching 
cattle.” 


E POINTED to 
the biggest skin. 

“Aw, you’re kidding 
us,” said Burton. 

“JT ain’t either. You 
ask Tommy Chessley or 
Jim some time. I’ve 
told them all about it. 
But if you are really go- 
ing into bear country 
tomorrow, without a 
rifle, you’d better take 
a rope along.” 

“Well, I can throw a 
rope,” said Burton, stub- 
bornly. “I roped Mrs. 
Murdock’s dog once.” 

“They do rope bears 
sometimes, Phil,” said 
Percy, quietly. ‘I’ve 
read about it. And I’ve 
got a book, too, with 
photographs in it, all 
about roping mountain 
lions.” 

“Most of ’em ought 
to be roped, and then hung, 
looking at a long scar on his arm. 

“But those aren’t grizzly skins, are they, Mr. Skaggs?” 
went on Percy, politely. ‘‘Aren’t those black bear skins?” 

“Of course they’re grizzlies,” insisted Phil. ‘Look at the 
color of them. Anyhow, they’re cinnamons.” 


” 


said Old Skaggs ruefully, 


“What makes you think they ain’t grizzlies, son?” asked - 


Old Skaggs. 

“The claws. They’re too long, and curved. I’ve got 
a book that tells the difference. And it says that brown 
bears and cinnamons are really just black bears, only lighter 
in color. I don’t know, sir, whether the man that wrote 
the book knows, but he’s an old bear hunter, and that’s 
what he says.” 

“There’s an everlasting dispute about that,” said Old 
Skaggs. ‘All the old-time hunters hold there’s five or six 
different kinds of bears here in the States, and the scientific 
sharps say there ain’t but two, blacks and grizzlies. I reckon 
the scientific sharps are really right. Don’t see that chang- 
ing the color of his hair a mite has to make a bear a different 
kind. I see a red-headed Frenchman once, but there warn’t 
no doubt about his being French. You’re right about those 
claws, anyway. Grizzlies have stubby claws. I’m dog- 
goned glad they do, too.” 

‘How’s that?” asked the Nut. 

“S’pose you let Goldilocks—is that all right, son?—tell 
you. 

“But I want to find out from somebody that really knows,” 
objected Phil. 

“Well, mebbe he knows. How is it, son?” 

“My book says a grizzly can’t climb a tree.” 

“That’s it. I reckon you know considerable about bears.”’ 

“Then why,” asked the Nut, “should grizzlies be so much 
more dangerous, when they can’t chase you up a tree, and 
black bears can?” 

“Cause the black ones don’t, leastways, they ain’t sup- 
posed to. There’s a whole lot of bunk told about bears. 
Most of ’em will leave you alone if you leave them alone. 
Only it’s right safe to keep away from a grizzly when he’s 
leeding; and if you wound him, he’ll hunt you out for a fight. 
There ain’t much ginger in a black bear unless it’s a she with 
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cubs. And nowadays most all kinds have sort of got edu- 
cated that humans are good to keep away from. But you 
don’t want to take any chances. Bears are a whole lot like 
boys—you get ’em all sized up, and then along comes one 
that does something altogether different from anything 
anybody would expect.” . 

“I'd sure like to rope a bear,” said Phil. ‘I bet it would 
be a lot of fun.” 

“Tt might be,” said Skaggs, “‘for the bear. But all this 
bear talk ain’t going to get my chores done, nor bring in the 





‘Hang on to’em, Goldilocks. I'll stop the bear” 


wood for the supper fire. We'll have the rest of the bear 
story this evening, mebbe,—if you bring me in a real nice lot 
of wood, and cut me a whole box full of kindlings.”’ 

‘Just as I said,” he went on, turning to me after they had 
gone out with the axe, “‘that Burton boy just likes to talk 
and get himself excited. ’Tother one don’t say much unless 
he knows what he’s talking about, or to ask questions. I 
like him. But he needs somebody to keep an eye on him, 
too.” 

‘“‘How’s that?” I asked. 

“‘Didn’t you ever notice his eyes? The Nut feller just gets 
worked up all over, imagining the big things he’s going to 
do. With ’tother, things just sort of get hold o’ him in spite 
of himself, and he holds all his excitement down as well as 
he can. But if something should get hold of him hard 
enough, there’s no telling what he’d do.” 

“‘T hope it won’t be a bear,” I laughed. 

“°Tain’t likely. I ain’t heard of any around here lately. 
But he sure is interested in bears, that Goldilocks. Come 
on, now, you come on out and help me hoe my potatoes.” 


Atree supper, Burton brought up the bear business 
again, and the two youngsters kept the old man telling 
one bear story after another till he began to nod. Burton 
kept prodding the old man along by piping up about wild 
adventures he’d heard about, sort of defying Old Skaggs to 
go him one better. But Percy just stretched out on the floor 
with his chin in his hands and listened, except for an occa- 
sional sharp question. By bed time Burton had himself 
worked up pretty nearly into a state of nervous chills. But 
Percy just sat staring, with shining eyes, at the dying coals 
in the fireplace. 

“Gee,” he said, after I’d told him twice it was time to go 
to bed, ‘‘I wish I could see a bear,—a wild one—some time. 
Do you suppose I ever will?” 

“You’re likely to see a whole menagerie if you travel 
around much with Burton,” I said, ‘if you let him do the 
telling of it. If you could just get into his dreams tonight, 
you’d see him rope the biggest bear in all creation. Now you 
get to bed.” 

Skaggs and I rolled the two of them up in the bear skins 
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on the floor, and then the old man and I sat and watched 
the embers fade. 

Burton had Percy up about the first crack of dawn. He 
started a lot of whispering that was worse than talking, till 
Old Skaggs growled at him to go outside. What they did 
out there I don’t really know, but from fragments of con- 
versation that I caught, I think he was showing Percy how 
to rope bears; a stump and a little imagination would do 
just as well for him as a real bear. And:at breakfast time, 
he was boiling over with talk about their hike. He had it all 
schemed out. No high- 
ways for him! No, sir! 
Wasn’t there a trail that 
led right back along the 
top of the ridge, and 
didn’t it head up into 
the foothills around the 
base of Mt. Spokane? 
And couldn’t there pos- 
sibly be some bears 
there? 

“Well, yes, there is, 
and it does, and there 
might be,” said Skaggs. 
“Sort out your answers 
for yourself, the way I 
had to sort out your 
questions. There’s a lot 
of wild country left 
around the old mountain 
and I reckon there’s a 
few bears left in it, and 
they roam around a lot. 
But if you see any, you 
leave ’em alone,—you 
hear me! I don’t want 
any of them poor abused 
varmints scared to death 
by a wild man. And if 
you’re going all that 
way, you and Percy just 
get busy washing up the 
breakfast dishes while I 
put you up a lunch. 
And Burton, you leave 
that rope here with me.”’ 


OMEHOW I didn’t 

feel any too comfort- 
able about letting them 
gointosuch wild country 
by themselves; but if I 
had gone along, they 
couldn’t have counted 
the hike as test work, 
and besides, the only 
way for Percy to learn 
things was to go off on his own. But Burton bothered me. 
He wanted to impress Percy with his superior wisdom, 
of course, but he didn’t really know much more about 
the woods than Goldilocks did. I wasn’t even sure he could 
find the way back. 

“‘Sho,”’ said Skaggs, “there can’t a thing happen to ’em. 
If they get lost, it’ll be only for a little while, ’cause there are 
old wood roads and trails and scattered ranches all through 
that country; and Burton will have something exciting to 
tell about when he gets back. And if they do really get lost, 
I’ll bet on Goldilocks to find the way home. That kid, for 
all he’s been a stay-at-home, knows what he’s about. I'll 
gamble with you, though, that Burton will have some kind 
of a big tale to tell when they get back. He’ll see an ele- 
phant or a crocodile or something.” 

It was about seven when they left. Skaggs and I put in 
most of the morning finishing the hoeing of the potato patch, 
and then he showed me something about tanning hides, and 
the first thing I knew it was noon. After lunch we just sat 
and dawdled. 

“I’m wondering,” said Skaggs, finally, pulling out his big 
silver watch, “just how bad lost those kids are likely to get. 
If they don’t, I look for ’em along about four o’clock. That’s 
nine hours,—plenty of time for fourteen miles, and lunch, 
and playing around. It’s three now.” 

“It will probably be nearer sundown,” I said, ‘‘though 
I'd just as soon they got back before I have to start for town. 
Percy is somehow more or less on my mind.” 

“If anything exciting does happen,” said Skaggs, ‘‘it 
won’t be sundown. Burton will pretty near run all the way 
home to get it told. I like that kid a lot, Tommy, but he 
sure does get on my nerves.” 

It was just then we heard a shout, and saw Burton come 
hurrying through the grove just back ot the cabin, Percy 
following a little behind him. Skaggs was right. They had 
been running, and Burton was sure excited. 

““We—we—saw—a bear!” he gasped. 

“Sure,” said Skaggs. “I knew you would, knew it last 
night when you were talking about ’em. Grizzly, too, I’li 
bet. Must have chased you all the way home.” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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PART IV 


N ALL his flying experience, Don Craig had never been 

up under worse circumstances. Thunder rolled and 

lightning crashed, and the sturdy Black Hawk he 

piloted was a veritable plaything of the elements. 
For half an hour it had been bucking its way through the 
terrific storm—through a swirling mass of lightning-shot 
clouds, and pelting rain and hail. Thunderbolts leaped 
across the heavens in front of the pitching and careening 
ship, while electricity crackled all about, sending sharp blue 
lights traveling along the edges of the wet wings and play- 
ing across the metal cowling of the motor. 

Long ago Don’s instrument board had been literally shot 
to pieces by the storm. Dials and gauges refused to work at 
all. His compass spun eerily. Nothing registered. Don 
was flying blindly onward without any knowledge of dis- 
tance, direction or location. All that he knew was that he 
was somewhere over eastern New York State on a hurried 
flight up the Hudson River, from the Ovington Flying Field 
to Rensselaer Institute in Troy, in response to a telegram Al 
had received calling him to the bedside of his brother 
Philip, who had been seriously injured in an automobile 
accident. 

The Bear Mountain Bridge, West Point, and Storm King 
Mountain had been left behind. He had glimpsed the last 
landmark through a swirling boil of storm clouds gathering 
beneath him and all about him. The storm broke suddenly 
after that and he had been fighting to keep the Black Hawk 
right side up and headed into the gale that accompanied the 
clash of the elements, for what seemed to him like ages. 

It had been nerve-racking work. The crashing roll of 
thunder and the hissing shriek of the lightning, as the shafts 
of eye-searing flame leaped from cloud to cloud on all sides 
of the buffeted plane, were awe-inspiring. Don operated the 
controls with a peculiar all-gone feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. He felt his insignificance up there in that vast 
void of the heavens where the storm gods roared. All that 
he could do was to battle on to keep the plane right side up 
and the motor going. Beyond that he was helpless. 

The air all about was supercharged with static electricity. 
He could hear it crackle and make his hair rise as it played 
across the wet surface of his leather flying helmet. He could 
feel it travel with a prickling sensation up his arms, and 


He was certain that the befoggled figure staring at them over the black ship’s windshield was Creado himself 
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(A synopsis appears on page 49) 
across his shoulders and back. He could see it run around 
the rim of the cockpit in a tiny blue crackling light, and he 
could see it drop in tiny globules of blue fire as it dripped 
off the edges of the wet wings with the rain drops and was 
whisked away on the wind. 

Don had almost given up any hope of riding out the 
storm. He expected momentarily to have the Black Hawk 
become the target of one of those leaping thunderbolts, 
although he knew that this rarely happened. But if one 
jumped from one of those swirling cloud banks to the plane, 
Don knew that it would be all over. He and the plane and 
his passenger in the forward cockpit would be blotted out 
for ever. He wondered what they would look like falling. 
Would there, indeed, be anything left to fall? With the 
thunderous, ear-splitting crashes that echoed on every hand 
there seemed to be enough force behind each lightning flash 
to literally sear them to nothing—blot them out completely, 
there in mid-air. It was a sickening thing to contemplate. 

Cluching the stick with hands that looked bloodless 
with the cold, Don glanced at Alin the forward cockpit. 
Al turned at that moment to look back at Don, and as his 
dark eyes encountered Don’s, the ghost of a smile trans- 
formed his tense face for a moment. He was game, Don had 
to give him credit.. He even shouted words of encourage- 
ment to Don, though the wind snatched them from his lips 
as they were uttered, and whisked them away to be drowned 
in the combined roar of the motor and the storm. Don 
glanced down into the forward cockpit, at the cowering 
form of Lindy, who looked up at him with mute appeal in 
his big, expressive brown eyes. 

“‘Lindy’s scared stiff, too,” he muttered. Then added 
grimly, “‘Well maybe this will cure the pup of always 
begging for a joy-ride, that is if he comes through this ex- 
perience alive, which sure looks doubtful. If I had only——” 

Another searing flash of lightning leaping from cloud bank 
to cloud bank just ahead of the Black Hawk, accompanied by 
the deafening roar of thunder as the air was rent apart by 
the screaming bolt of fire, interrupted Don’s mutterings 
and brought him back to the frightful business at hand. 
That bolt had barely missed the Black Hawk. Don knew 
that had the ship been grounded in any way it would most 
surely have been blasted to nothing that time. As it was he 
could feel a peculiar numbing effect through his arms and 
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legs, down his spine. For a moment he thought he was 
paralyzed, and in that moment something happened to the 
Black Hawk that made Don confident that the end had come. 

The concussion of that charge of electricity flashing be- 
tween the clouds, and ripping the air wide open, created a 
near-vacuum in the atmosphere for an instant, into which 
the Black Hawk plunged. One moment the ship was 
roaring forward, the next it ploughed into a veritable hole 
in the air and started hurtling downward in a horrible 


. sickening nose dive, while Don at the controls, felt powerless 


to control the plane. 

It was a terrible second. Don never expected to live 
through a more hideous one. His arms and legs seemed 
frozen to the controls while the ship plunged downward in a 
horrible twisting turning motion, and kept on falling fast. 
Al, forward, gave an involuntary cry of fear and slumped 
down in his seat clinging fast, with a frenzied grip, to the 
straps that held him in. Don for a moment lost his head. 
He did nothing. He just sat and stared in utter horror at 
the swirling twisting clouds about him, trying to compre- 
hend all that was happening. 


Bu this stunned condition only lasted for a moment. He 

got a sudden reaction. The numbness left his arms and 
limbs to be replaced by a flood of vitality as the blood seemed 
to leap through his veins once more. His brain too seemed 
to snap out of its paralyzed condition and think faster than 
he had ever thought before. 

They were falling through a vast air pocket. They had 
plunged into a whirling nose dive. But that pocket could 
not extend clear down. They would strike supporting air 
somewhere below and when they did he must be ready to 
level off the ship and head her back into the storm again. 
He began to manipulate the controls swiftly. The ship was 
still falling, twisting and turning eerily in the air, as it 
hurtled, nose first, toward the earth far, far below them, and 
out of sight beneath the clouds. He must level it off—bring 
it out of the spin! He worked desperately. But the plane 
did not respond. Still it kept falling. Had something 
happened to the controls! Had the lightning shot these as 
well as his instrument board! Beads of sweat stood out on 
his forehead. His stomach felt as if it were turning over 
as fast as the ship was twisting and turning on its down- 
ward path. Was this the end! Couldn’t he right the Black 
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Hawk! Wouldn’t that gleaming propeller pull thern out of 
this terrible plunge! Couldn’t he do something more 
than—— 


win a jolt the Black Hawk stopped falling. The pro- 
peller seemed to take hold of the air, and the wings 
seemed to find resistance under them. The plane leveled off of 
its own accord and zoomed into a climb quite unexpectedly. 
Once more they were flying on even keel through the storm. 

Don breathed a sigh of relief. It had been a close call— 
a very Close call. How far they had dropped he could not 
guess. But if they had continued in that downward plunge 
afew seconds longer, there would have been no hope for them. 
The Black Hawk would have been a hopeless wreck, and 
he and Al and Lindy would have been terribly crushed and 
mangled. What if it should happen again? What if they 
should strike another one of those pockets and start to fall 
once more? They were lower down now. The earth was 
nearer. Another drop of the same distance and they would 
surely crash. Another downward plunge and—— 

Don mastered his imagination there. He refused to think 
beyond that point. With an effort he pulled himself to- 
gether. Nothing would happen. They’d ride out that 
storm—ride it to a finish. They had come through that 
crisis successfully. They would weather others. There 
must be an end to the storm sometime. Somewhere high 
up above them the sun was shining. Somewhere beyond 
the thick boil of vapor there was calm weather. He elevated 
the nose of his plane and began to climb again. Up, up, up 
he forced the little ship, peering eagerly through the smudged 
windshield for some hopeful signs that they were running 
out of the storm. 

Once the clouds seemed to thin out perceptibly off to the 
right. Don glanced over the cockpit combing, to see a 
long vista through the gray vapor. That was a good sign. 
He was about to glance away again when he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of what looked like another plane, up there riding 
up the storm with them. He glanced again. Had he seen 
a plane, or were his eyes or his imagination playing tricks 
on him? With his second glance a great tumbling boil of 
clouds drifted across the vista, closing it and shutting out 
sight of anything beyond. Don glanced at Al. Had he too 
seen the plane? he wondered. But Al was crouched in the 
cockpit seat and staring straight ahead. He gave no in- 
dication that he had seen anything. Don turned back to 
give full attention to his controls. He concluded that his 
imagination had been running away. But he could have 
sworn he had seen another plane off there—a black plane 
that looked very much like another Fullerton. 

They were climbing fast. The clouds were thining out 
up ahead. It was growing lighter up there in the upper air. 
The gale was abating, too, and the hail had ceased. Only a 
spattering hiss of rain came in over the combing of the cock- 
pit and that stopped presently. The thunder was below 
them. So were the darting forks of lightning. They were 








climbing above the 
storm. They. would come 
out into the calmer up- 
per air soon. Don won- 
dered how high they had 
climbed. _ Instinctively 
he glanced at his instru- 
ment board. But the 
dials were all shot. They 
were not registering 
anything. 


TILL the Black Hawk 
forged upward and 
onward. The gray clouds 
were giving way to soft 
fleecy white ones. The 
wind was abating. Out 
ahead Don saw shafts of 
sunlight shooting through 
the tumbling vapor. In- 
stinctively he voiced a 
shout of triumph, and 
the next moment the plane broke through a thick scud of 
white clouds to come out under the vast blue dome of the 
heavens where the sun was shining, and where below them 
rolled a floor of undulating clouds of unknown thickness. 

““Whoopieeee! We're out of it! We've climbed above the 
storm! And we’re high! Must be ten thousand feet up! 
|” 

Came a wild yell in Don’s ear—a yell that had real fear 
in it. At the same time Al turned toward him and pointed. 

“Look, Don, there’s a plane—another plane—a black one 
—it’s a Creado!” 

“A Creado!” yelled Don, looking off to his right in the 
direction Al was pointing. And as he looked he realized 
that his eyes and his imagination had not been playing him 
tricks during the storm. He had seen a plane battling the 
gale with them—a black plane that looked like a Fullerton. 
It was just emerging from a fluffy bank of white clouds into 
the sunlit upper air. 

Al turned back toward Don and shouted again. 

“Go down—down, Don. Hide. Fly into those clouds 
and hide before he sees you. It’s—it’s Creado himself— 
hide before—oh, it’s too late—he sees us—there he comes— 
there’s treachery here, Don!” 

A groan was wrung from Al’s lips, and Don glancing at 
him saw his dark face grow white and become set with grim 
lines of fear, for the black plane, sighting them, swerved sud- 
denly and with motor wide open headed toward them. 

Don had a premonition that the black Creado plane boded 
them no good. He had a feeling that the ship was aloft for 
the one pupose of finding them, and having located them, 
might try to drive them down out of the sky. This meeting 
was something more than just coincidence, he was certain, 


The two in shirt sleeves started down 
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Had that Creado plane 
been lurking along the 
river route waiting for 
them before the storm 
broke? It almost seemed 
so. Anumber of thoughts 
tumbled through Don’s 
busy brain, but the most 
forcéful of them all was 
the thought that he 
must obey Al’s sugges- 
tion, and get away from 
the mysterious black 
plane as quickly \as pos- 
sible. He did not want 
to do any more sky ma- 
neuvering. He had done 
quite enough for: one 
day. He did not want to 
try conclusions with a 
man as desperate as 
Lonzo Creado seemed to 
be, and he was certain 
that the begoggled figure staring at them over the black 
ship’s windshield, was Creado himself. 

There was only one thing for him to do, and that was to turn 
tail and run away from the black ship as swiftly as possible. 
He could hide in almost any one of those cloud banks just 
below him. He chose one several thousand feet down, and 
tilting the Black Hawk’s nose downward headed for it with 
everything wide open, while the Creado took up the chase. 

But that black plane did not stand a chance of overhaul- 
ing them. Don’s plane simply walked away from it as it 
gathered tremendous momentum. Don looked over his 
shoulder, and smiled. Then he grinned at Al, also looking 
backward. 

“He hasn’t got a chance if he’s really trying to catch us. 
We can fly rings around him,” he yelled enthusiastically. 
Then he glanced ahead toward the piled up bank of*clouds 
into which he meant to plunge and lose himself. 

They were thick, heavy clouds, the upper layer of the 
storm clouds, and they seemed to reach on an interminable 
distance. Once among them Don felt that it would be no 
trick at all to dodge and lose the Creado. He began to cut 
down the speed of his motor and level off as he began to 
figure just where he would enter the cloud bank, and how 
far he would travel before he swerved from a straight course 
and tried to come out of the clouds again. 






the mountain 


HE clouds loomed just ahead. The Black Hawk began 

to cleave its way through the swirling, misty outriders 

of the boiling bank of vapor, and a moment later they were 

thundering through the thick mist, completely enveloped 

in the boil. Don glanced backward before the clouds cut 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The Horsehide Twins 


By Paschal N. Strong 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


ON’T think that I’m sore at the horsehide twins. 

I’m not. But if you had told me that our two 

star players would deliberately go back on us 

in the one game of games, would go back on the 

school which meant so much to them, and give our power- 

ful opponents a chance to repeat their yearly performance 

and make us eat dirt, if you had told me this before the 

game, I’d have laughed you down. Ray and Roy do a thing 

like that? Not those two! And yet, when the smoke of 

battle had cleared away, and we dragged our maimed and 

bruised bodies, so to speak, off the field of honor, that’s 

exactly what the twins had done. And the funny part about 

it was that we couldn’t blame ’em a bit. Fact is, we rather 

wondered, if we’d been in their place, whether we’d have 

the stuff in us to do the same thing. We hoped we would 

have, but it’s not every man who can shake Sacrifice by the 
hand and say he’s glad to see him. 

Ray and Roy Corbin were just about the twinnest twins 
you ever saw. Their parents said the enly way they could 
tell ’em apart was to have them eat artichokes. Ray’s teeth 
left a single groove in the leaf, and Roy’s left a double one. 
I don’t know anything about that. The only time I tried 
an artichoke I peeled off all the leaves before I discovered 
there was no ice cream inside. But the fact remains that 
more than one visiting nine, seeing these two brothers go 
to bat at different times, complained to the umpire that we 
had changed the batting order on them. Then we had to 
stand the twins up together to prove that we had two souls 
with but a single face in our line-up. 

We called ’em the horsehide twins because of all the things 
in which they excelled at the school, baseball came first. 
Both of them were honor students, there was nothing they 
wouldn’t and couldn’t do for Rivesville High School, but it 
took the baseball diamond to furnish the proper setting for 
these two jewels of the horsehide. Ray played at second, 
and Roy held down short, though the two were apt to change 
positions without notice, much to the bewilderment of base 
runners. Sizzling liners, fast bouncing grounders, spiralling 
high ones, were all the same to these two. You could count 
their combined errors for the season on the fingers of one 
hand. Yet their individual performance, though always 
setting the stands on their ears, didn’t help the Rivesville 


nine as much as their perfect teamwork. It took the horsehide twins to 


judge. Anybody that wants the prize will have to please 
him.” 

“Well, if one of the twins doesn’t please him he’ll never 
be pleased.” 

“‘He’s an eccentric chap,” mused the coach, “but it looked 
as though the thing was made to order for one of the Cor- 
bins.” 

The school felt that way about it, too, when the announce- 
ment of the scholarship was made. Yet no one grudged it 
to the brothers. Even the less fortunate seniors who could 
have used that scholarship to advantage confessed that 
no one deserved a break like this more than the twins. 
Speculation was rife as to which one of the two would get it, 
but when we brought the matter up in their presence they 
always laughed it off. 

“T don’t want the thing,” said Ray to us during infield 
practice one day. ‘I can work my way through college, 
but that worthless brother of mine couldn’t work his way 
through a correspondence school. He can’t even catch a 
ball.” So saying, he unleashed to his brother a red hot peg 
that would have downed an ox. 

“You hunk of limburger!” exclaimed Roy, stabbing at the 
ball with one hand and catching it with a turn of his wrist. 
“The only thing that could take you through college is your 
looks, and you swiped them from me. Hang on to a real 
throw.” With which he returned the ball—you could hear 
it sizzle, and laughed delightedly when Ray let it slide 
through his fingers. 


LL was well with the team when the twins began poking 

fun at each other. When things were not going so 
smoothly, when the morale was a bit down, the twins 
teamed up to set things right. But when each man was 
playing smoothly and giving his best to the nine, when the 
team as a unit was playing first-class ball, the twins 
would slyly string each other along, never missing a chance 
for a laugh at the other’s expense. 

The twins were still teasing each other when the first game 
of the season arrived, and with good reason. We sailed 
through that game like big leaguers. I gave the visitors 
six hits—a low record for me—but our infield and outfield 
was as tight as a Scotch banker and the runners all died 


natural deaths on the bases. And when our slugging aggrega- 
tion got going there was no stopping us. Ray accounted for 
a homer and a three bagger, Roy got a couple of two baggers, 
and the rest of us connected with the horsehide often enough 
to push each other around the bases. 

The school had seen us start other seasons like a house 
afire, and wasn’t building up too much hope until the next 
two games, both played against strong opponents. Thanks 
to the superhuman support of the horsehide twins, aided and 
abetted by six other diamondeers, we escaped without having 
our plate crossed, and the little old podunk woke up to the 
fact that this year, if never before, the high school baseball 
team was going to put Rivesville on the map. But scofiing 
skeptics were not wanting to point out that Sandford was 
also going stronger than ever, and that the old jinx was 
probably still roosting in our dugout. 

“Let it roost,” said the coach to the fossilized grouch of a 
Latin prof who always did a death’s-head-at-the-feast act. 
“The horsehide twins will know how to handle it.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the erudite old pessimist, “the Corbin 
lads. And we may hope, may we not, that when they learn 
that Mr. Doughty has selected one of them for the scholar- 
ship, they will endeavor to excel even themselves in a very 
laudable effort to win the coveted and, may I add, pecu- 
niarily advantageous, honor.” 

The coach looked about quickly. It was just after one 
of the games, and I was the only player who remained in 
the dugout. 

“Has one of the twins béen selected?” he asked. 

“One, yes, but which one, no. Mr. Doughty is ata loss to 
choose, and is waiting and watching.” 

The coach bit his thumbnail, a sign of great perturbation. 
“It'd be just as well for the team,” he said, “‘if the Corbin 
boys didn’t know of this.” 

“But, my dear man,” protested the prof, “‘are you blind 
to the advantages of having them strive, each against the 
other, for this signal distinction. They will rise to new 
heights of baseball performance. They will out 4 

“Yes, I know,” said Coach Rowland impatiently. “ Just 
the same, you’d do me and the team a great favor if you’d 
not let this secret out for a while.” 

“As you please,” said the prof, giving me a slight lift of 





show us what teamwork between second and short can do to offset a 


mediocre pitcher and an outfield that at best was only fair. 


You'll probably wonder why, with two such stars on the team, a plenty- 
hit pitcher like myself should get the captaincy. The answer’s easy. 
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You can’t elect twins as captain. And neither one would take it, because 
each was sure that the other deserved it more than himself. So the squad 
picked on me as a stop-gap, and left me with the still unsolved problem of 
piloting a team that could lick the Sandford Military Academy. 


F YOU’VE ever played on a team that’s gone year after year licking 

everything in sight except one team, and have that one team con- 
sistently take away all-state prep honors from you, you’ll know how we 
felt about trimming Sandford. The slogan, “Beat Sandford,” was a by- 
word at the school. Year by year the team got a little stronger, the 
Sandford score was cut down a little more, and at last the fellows looked 
forward to the final game spicing their hopes with genuine expectations 
of finally putting their school at the pinnacle of prep baseball. 

“Tt’s this year, Jack, or not at all,” the coach told me at the beginning 
of the season. “Next year you and the horsehide twins will be gone, 
and while we can spare you, we'll never be able to replace that Damon 
and Pythias pair.” 

“We'll trim Sandford,” I told the coach, knowing the temper of the 
team. “It’s the last season we three will play together, and we’re going to 
leave behind us the prep championship.” 

“‘Aren’t you three going to the state U together?” asked Coach Row- 
land. 

“Ray and Roy are going to have to work a year first, worse luck. Their 
father lost everything he had last winter, you know, and they’ve got to 
earn enough money to give them a start at the U before they enter.” 

“That’s a tough break,” said the coach, who took a deep interest in 
every member of the squad. ‘“‘However, maybe one of them will win 
that scholarship that old man Doughty is offering.” 

“Ts that wealthy codger offering a scholarship?” 

“‘A full four year course, no less, to the best all around senior in this 
year’s class.” 

I whistled. Old man Doughty, the town’s wealthiest citizen, was a 
graduate of both Rivesville High School and the state U. Yet as far as the 
town knew, his interest in either the school or the U was as warm as last 
night’s potatoes. He lived a regular hermit’s existence in a big lonely 
house overlooking the town, and the fellows had him figured out as a 
miserly old reprobate. 

“‘What are the qualifications?” I asked. ‘And who’s the judge?” 

‘Academic work, school activities, and athletics,” replied the coach, 
“and according to what I hear Doughty himself is going to be the sole 





He-tore the horsehide off the ball 
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his eyebrow, which, when translated into decent English, 
meant that the coach was cuckoo. I bowed the prof out of 
the dugout and then turned inquiringly to the coach. But 
he had anything special on his mind he kept it to himself. 

“J don’t suppose we can keep it from the twins forever,” 
was all he would say, “but the longer we do the better our 
chances are of crashing through with the prep champion- 
ship this year.” 

That was a puzzler, sure enough. What could the scholar- 
ship have to do with our baseball prospects? It was all 
yery scrambled, but when I pressed the coach further he 
laughed a little and left me alone. 


HE Sandford cadets, following their usual custom, were 
streaking through their season with eyes on another 
championship, and those newspapers that followed prep 
baseball woke up to the fact that this year the “perennial 
runner-ups, ” as they called us, were going to make the cadets 
exert themselves to hang on to the pennant. As we ploughed 
through our schedule, mowing everything before us, they 
conceded us an even chance, providing “‘that capable pair, 
the horsehide twins, continued their phenomenal ball 
handling around the infield.” 
“That,” said the coach to me the day before the game, 


| “is the point. Unless a bug bites that pair, you’ll have the 


distinction of captaining the first Rivesville team to win the 
championship. ” 

“What bug is going to bite ’em?” I queried in my inno- 
cence. 

“The scholarship bug,” said the coach briefly. ‘It puts 
queer ideas into people’s heads.” 

“Tt’s put queer ideas into yours,” I laughed. ‘Why, 
nothing on earth can break up the work of the horsehide 
twins. ‘They’re the one certain thing on an uncertain team.” 

“Maybe I’m nervous,” smiled the coach. “But it means a 
lot to me to have you fellows win this game to-morrow.” 

It meant a lot to Rivesville, for that matter. The town 
declared an unofficial holiday and the butcher and the baker 
and the candlestick maker closed up shop and packed the 
stands to see if at last their boys couldn’t crash through in 
the big game. 

“If we lose to-day,” I told the fellows as we changed 
clothes in the high school gym, “we might as well leave 
town.” 

“We're not losing,” grinned Ray. ‘Even Roy thinks 
he can play ball to-day.” 

“One of you two had better play,” pipes up Fritz Schaffer, 
our one-ton catcher. ‘‘I heard that this game is going to 
decide that Doughty scholarship. Pretty soft for some- 
body.” 

Just then the coach stepped into the locker room. He 
heard what Fritz said and his face flushed angrily. 








The base runners started their merry-go-round at the crack of the bat 









“That’s rot,” he snapped. “A 
scholarship of that kind isn’t being de- 
cided by one baseball game. I’ve no 
doubt the lucky man has already been 
picked.” 

I looked quickly at the horsehide 
twins. Both were gazing fixedly at the 
coach. Ray stood up. 

“Has the scholarship been decided 
yet?” he asked quietly. 

The coach gulped. Something told 
me he would give anything to be able 
to say, “‘yes.” But it wasn’t in him 
to shade the truth, and he replied, “I don’t know.” He 
gave Fritz a look of sorrowful anger and left the room with 
the team manager. 

The twins exchanged a look. For the first time that year 
I saw doubt and questioning written over their faces. Then 
each pretended that nothing had happened and began to 
joke again. But somehow we felt that the starch had gone 
out of them, and we wondered why. When we reached the 
field and had our turn at warming up, the twins were teasing 
each other again. But I felt that their remarks had a hollow 
ring, and that something deep and tumultuous was troubling 
both of them. 

The coach joined me as we left the infield and returned 
to the dugout. He was about to give me the few pointers 
he usually offered me before each game when suddenly he 
stopped in his tracks. 

“‘Who in the world is that?” he asked, pointing to two 
men entering the dugout. Then consternation spread over 
his face and he answered his own question. “If it isn’t the 
Latin prof and old man Doughty himself! Jack, this is 
bad, bad.” 

I didn’t see what was so bad about it, and followed the 
coach into the dugout. Just then Ray and Roy entered 





“You can do 
« better Roy. 
Pe; Snap out of it 
y and play ball” 







and the Latin prof, beaming all over like an antiquated 


lamp post, introduced the twins to Mr. Doughty. The 
grizzled old hermit peered from one to another. 

“It’s no use,” he said in a voice like a cracked flute. 
“‘T can’t tell you apart unless they label you. I came to see 
you boys beat Sandford. Are you going to?” 

“‘Certainly,” said the twins in the same breath. 

“Well, you’d better, and you’d better both play your 
best. It may mean a lot to one of you.” 


HE twins looked at each in an embarrassed manner, 
and Mr. Doughty, followed by the Latin prof, hobbled 
out of the dugout. I watched them, and saw them take a 
couple of seats behind the plate. The coach gave me a 
helpless look and shrugged his shoulders, but his meaning 
was lost on me. Fritz and I went out!and tossed a few balls 
back and forth, and it wasn’t long before the noisy stands 
were stilled into an expectant silence as the umpire dusted 

the plate and announced the battery. 
I felt that uneasy, sinking feeling at the pit of my 














stomach that I always felt just before a game, but I 
knew it would leave me with the first strike across 
the plate. I slipped over afew to Fritz; the old 
sphere was behaving beautifully, and from the way 
Fritz grinned as he tossed ’em back I knew the ball 
had that elusive something on it which tells: the 
catcher that his mate is going right. 

“‘Batter up!” sounded the umpire in a voice like a 
bull, and the first Sandford man stepped to the plate. 
Ray and Roy started up a machine gun chatter of 
encouragement in which the whole infield joined and 
I wound up knowing that eight good men and true 
were with me to the end. 

“Strike one!” called the ump as the inshoot broke 
just before it hit the plate. I knew this batter from 
last year. When he connected, stand by for a long dis- 
tance swat. He had everything a batter needs except 
a bean. The next ball started just like the incurve, 
but I put nothing on it. ‘Strike two!” called the 
ump as the batter, spinning viciously, bit for a curve 
that didn’t break. Two strikes, and this Casey at the 
bat, playing by rule and rote, would figure on a ball. 
It looked like a ball, right enough, and he stepped 
away from the plate to avoid a ball that broke into 
a wide outcurve as he stepped away and sliced the 
edge of the plate. ‘“‘You’re out!” yelled the ump, 
and I turned to find Ray and Roy patting me on the 
back for my first stab at the prep championship. 

Number Two was differont. I recalled him from 
last year and knew that he could read every thought 
in a pitcher’s mind. The drop I sent over first didn’t 
break soon enough, and my next try was just natur- 
ally wild. My third one was good for a strike, but 
the Sandford man leaned into and sent a sizzling liner 
by me in the general direction of short. Roy fielded 
it and pegged a throw to first that nabbed the runner 
in the nick of time, but there was something in the 
way he did it that caused me to blink. It wasn’t 
Roy’s old smart style. He ran up to the ball slowly, 
nearly fumbled it, and even his peg lacked something 
of the snap that he could put into it. He got his man 
by a split second whereas he would ordinarily have 
a wide margin of safety. 

However, the next man was up, and I dismissed 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Thirty Fathoms Deep 


By 


CONCLUSION 


O BOB, it seemed as if he had hardly closed his 
eyes when the door of his stateroom swung 
against his bunk with a crash. He sat up star- 
tled. Carroll, half dressed, stood in the doorway. 

“‘Pedro’s gone!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘So’s Carley!” He let 
go the door, ran forward. 

Porter leaped from his bunk to the deck and hurried after 
him. The captain, hampered by his bandaged arm, was 
climbing down the forecastle ladder in the narrow hold in 
the bow. Bob followed, careful not to step on Carroll’s 
fingers as the latter clumsily went down, a rung at a time. 

They reached the orlop deck. The iron door of the brig, 
still locked, was intact. Both Carroll and Porter pressed 
their faces against the steel grating on the door and peered 
into the narrow room beyond. It was empty. 

Silently they looked at the solitary port-hole. The steel 
bars which, on the outside of the vessel, had covered the 
port, were broken and bent outboard. 

“‘T see what’s happened, I guess,” said Bob sadly. ‘That 
oil barge was tied up on this side. Pedro must have bribed 
her crew to twist the bars off with a crowbar, then he and 
Carley squeezed through the port, and hid inside the barge 
till she shoved off. The cat’s out of the bag now, all right. 
What’ll we do?” 

Carroll left the empty brig and climbed heavily back on 
deck. ‘The salt sea breeze swept over the forecastle, hit him 
as he dragged himself up the hatch, and revived him some- 
what. Far ahead, the pinnacle of El Morro was rising over 
the rim of the sea. 

The tired captain sat down on a chain stopper. At last 
he spoke, his white teeth standing out against his drawn 
and weatherbeaten face. 

“You can dive now, if you want to, Bob.” 

“‘What’s that?” exclaimed Bob, hardly believing his ears. 

Carroll repeated. Bob’s face lighted up with a brilliant 
smile, and an involunfary “Hurrah!” burst from his lips. 

Lieutenant Carroll tried to smile at his friend’s enthusiasm. 

“Yes, Bob, I’ll have to do it. There’s only a few days 
left now before we can expect a Peruvian cruiser to come roll- 
ing up and make a prize of us. It'll take those deserters 
three days to get to Lima, maybe one day to spill their story 
to the government, and another day for a fast cruiser to get 
up here from Callao. That’s only five days; before that 
we'll have to be on our way; so far from El Morro and 
Peruvian territory that they won’t dare to touch us on the 
high seas.”” He heaved a deep sigh. 

“And that’s where you dive, Bob. There are only two 
divers left, Clark and Martin. They’ll never get the gold 
up in that time; you can help. If Pedro hadn’t ripped me 
up, I'd go down, too. Blast his hide, why did I ever think 
I needed an interpreter!” 

By the early afternoon, they had arrived, and Frank 
Martin, already fully dressed, had his helmet clapped on 
seized the canvas bag and was dropped over the side. 

Carroll held the watch. The minutes seemed to fly 
as Martin toiled below. Frank’s time was half gone; 
the captain motioned Bob to get dressed; he would keep 
Bill Clark for last in case Bob got in trouble on the bottom. 

The dressers helped Bob into his clumsy suit, then 
Martin’s time was up, he was out of the wreck and 
had just signaled to hoist away. The after capstan was 
heaving in. 

The canvas bag appeared alongside, rose to the outside of 
the bitts as the capstan stopped. A seaman took several 
hitches round the neck of the bag with the whip from the 
boom, and the boom hoisted the bag over the rail while the 
capstan slacked off. 

Clark cast off the lines, opened the bag. One by one, 
the watch on deck staggered forward under the weight of 
heavy ingots. Bob counted them as they came from the 
dripping bag—eighteen bars. 

Overboard went the stage, and down to a hundred and 
twenty feet, where Frank Martin clambered on it and 
started his decompression. Martin was safely off the 
wreck. 

Not till then did Carroll turn to the deck where Bob sat. 

“All ready, Bill?” he asked. Clark nodded, lifted up the 
helmet, plugged in Bob’s receivers. 

“‘Good luck, oldman. Just keep cool, whatever happens.” 

Down came the helmet over Bob’s head, the noises of the 
deck were shut out. A sharp twist and the screw joint 
between breastplate and helmet was locked fast. 

Bob felt suddenly confined, the air seemed stuffy. He 
fumbled with his left hand for the control valve, opened it. 
A gust of air swept through his helmet, and swelled out his 
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suit. He felt blindly for his diving knife, found it at the 
left side of his belt. He was ready. 

Bob tried to rise, but sagged under the heavy weights he 
carried. A tender on each side lifted him erect, assisted 
him to stagger aboard a lifting stage. He clung to the bails 
to hold himself erect. Through the face-plates he could see 
the sailors watching him. They seemed far away, detached. 

Faintly he heard the call: 

“Up stage!” 

The platform under his feet lurched, he rose high above 
the deck, felt himself swinging outboard. A pause, then the 
stage started slowly down. 

The water rose over his feet, covered his breast. His 
canvas suit suddenly shrank in on him. His eyes looked 
out along the surface of the sea, then his helmet submerged 
and he heard air gurgling from his helmet into the water. 
The load of his diving rig suddenly vanished as his buoyant 
helmet floated off his shoulders and tugged against the 
harness holding it to his belt. 

The stage stopped. Over him he could see the surface of 
the ocean, sparkling in the sunlight like a silvery sheet 
undulating to the wind. He tested out his exhaust valve, 
tried his control valve, adjusted his buoyancy till his suit 
swelled away slightly from his chest so he could breathe. 

A jerk on his breastplate where his lifeline was made fast. 
He seized it, jerked it once, “All right.” 

The canvas bag, rolled in a small wad, broke through the 
surface above and hung in front of him. He gripped the 
lanyard on it with one hand, wrapped several turns about 
his wrist. 

A strain came on his lifeline. He felt himself lifted from 
the steel stage. He let go the bail, and stepped off onto 
nothing. Only the deep sea beneath him now. 

The tenders dragged him forward; he scraped along the 
red hull of the Lapwing, dangling by his lifeline. A few feet 
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An avalanche of pirates suddenly swept over the 
counter, pouring down on the Lapwing’s fantail 


more and he made out the manila descending line in front 
of him. He seized it, wrapped both legs around the line, 
clung to it with both hands. 

A far-away sound in his ears; he recognized Carroll’s 
voice, asking: 

“All right, Bob?” 

Through the roar of his air, Bob shouted: “All right! 
Lower away!” 

Bob’s lifeline sacked. He eased his grip on the descending 
line, let it slide freely through his hands, and started down. 

The surface quickly disappeared, the light grew dimmer. 
Swiftly he sank through the water, which rapidly changed 
from blue to gray with a dull light seeming to come from 
nowhere. 


HE water grew dimmer and dimmer; except for the air 
rushing through his helmet he seemed to be in utter 
silence as he sank into the depths. 

The water below appeared suddenly to grow much darker, 
and then gradually there materialized, against a dark back- 
ground, the massive poop of the ancient wreck. 

He sank a few feet lower, till it stood out .more clearly, 
then clung to the descending line as he drank in the scene— 
the broken mast, the richly carved ports, the shattered sides 
where Drake’s shot had crashed through. Bob thrilled at 
the sight—truly he was in another world, and there, spread 
out before him in the unearthly quiet and the weird light o 
the ocean floor, lay the Santa Cruz! 

Bob gazed entranced upon a sight which few men have 
ever been privileged to see; then suddenly started dow? 
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again as he remembered his mission. He slid down past 
the hull into the semi-darkness alongside the poop. His 
feet touched bottom, he let go the descending line, he was 
down at last! 

He could see the light gleaming where Frank had left it 
on the ocean bed. 

He reached the tunnel, looked into the dark hole. His 
heart quailed at the idea of burying himself in that mud- 
filled trench, but he gritted his teeth, lifted the lamp, and 
slid down the line into the shaft. Everything went black; 
he imagined himself sliding into eternity. His feet bottomed 
in soft mud, he sank nearly to his knees. With one arm, he 
groped round in the darkness, felt the opening torn through 
the bulkhead. He dragged his feet out of the mud, crawled 
into the passage. He rested a brief time, marveling that the 
divers had ever had the courage to burrow through that clay. 
Inside the passage, he could barely see the light. Dragging 
it after him, he started for the strong-room. 

Forty minutes later, with sixteen bars of gold inside his 
bag, he dragged his panting body once more to the tunnel, 
signaled to hoist the bag, then had himself hauled up through 
the mud. Slowly he breasted his way through the water 
to the descending line, signaled for a rise. 

Grimly elated over his success, Bob watched the Santa 
Cruz dissolve into the water as he slid up the line. 

His ascent stopped, he heard a voice in his ears: 

“Look out for the stage!” 

Bob looked through the top port in his helmet. A few 
feet over him the stage swung, shackled to the descending 
line. 

“Take me up a little more!” he called. 

His lifeline came taught again; he was pulled up till his 
fingers gripped the stage. ‘‘That’s well!” he shouted. The 
tenders stopped hauling, he crawled aboard the little stage, 
unshackled the descending line, watched it swing quietly 
away through the water, and sat down wearily to rest. 

Another call from the topside. He shut off his air. 
Carroll’s voice: 

“Hello, Bob! Start your exercises!” 

Bee turned on his air again, crawled painfully 

to his feet, and commenced. He must ac- 
celerate his circulation while he rose to insure 
decompression. He started to do knee bends, 
body rolls, arms in circle. Keeping his balance 
on the little platform was difficult, but he stuck 
earnestly to his work. 


He was thrilled to see another diver dropping Yj 
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rapidly through the water. Much magnified as Bob saw 
him through his faceplate, he seemed a ten-foot giant as he 
shot downward past Bob, an ever widening cone of bubbles 
streaming through the water from his helmet like the tail 
of a skyrocket. He disappeared below. Bill Clark was 
making the last dive of the day. 

Slowly, stage by stage, Bob rose through all the steps in 
the decompression table till he could see the red hull of the 
Lapwing in the water above, and the mirror-like surface of 
the sea gleamed over him. At last came the welcome word, 
“Coming aboard!” 


pros two more days the work went feverishly on. About 
half the gold was brought aboard. In the same order, 
Frank, Bob, and Bill went down. Accustomed to the work, 
each time they did a little better. On one side of the strong- 
room, they were down to the bare deck; on the other side, 
they had removed enough bars to expose one end of a heavy 
iron chest. 

“We got two days more to try, and then we'll have to 
clear out,”’ said Carroll after Bob had come up from his 
third dive. ‘‘No matter how much is left, we can’t risk 
staying any longer.” 

Morning came with a light breeze and an easy roll. 
Martin went over the side, taking the torch with him, and 
sent up thirteen ingots. Then Bob went over, finding the 
torch below, where Martin had left it. 

“Captain!” 

Carroll looked up hastily. 
master was pointing excitedly. 

Carroll turned the telephone over to a tender, ran forward 
and climbed the ladder to the bridge. Off on the eastern 
horizon, a thick cloud of smoke was plainly visible; through 
a telescope he could make out the hull of a steamer already 
no more than ten miles off. He studied it a moment; 
with a bone in her teeth, the ship was heading directly for 
them. 

Carroll dropped his glass, discouraged. 

“So they worked a lot faster than I thought they could,” 

he muttered under his 
breath. “Well, it’ll be up 


On the bridge the quarter- 


y to the sea lawyers, now. 
MM, Tough, just when we’d done 
Wy all the hard work.” 


4d He walked to the rail. 
Ye, Aft, the tenders “fished” 
Bob’s lifeline. He shook 
his head. “Might as well 
leave the rest down there,” 


(Ys he thought. Aloud he 
Wl fv called: 
“How long’s Mr. Porter 
been down?” 
The timekeeper looked at 
his watch. 


“Only twenty minutes, 
sir.” 

“Never mind,” ordered 
Carroll, “bring him up 
right away!” 

He picked up his tele- 
scope again, scanned the 
fast approaching ship. 

l The strange ship was only 
1,7, a few miles off, now, but 
“ bows on, it was difficult to 
make her out. Even over 
her bow, though, she jooked 


queer. No cruiser he ever 
knew had such a low 
bridge. 


Aquestion flashed through 
his mind. Odd it hadn’t.oc- 
curred to him before, he 
thought. Was shea cruiser, 
after all? 

“Boatswain’s mate!” 

Bill Clark ran forward, 
looked up for the word. 

“Pipe all hands! Tell 
Frank Martin to send up 
those cases of rifles, all the 
pistols we’ve got, and 
break out that machine 
gun! On the double!” 

The shrill pipe and Clark’s 
hoarse calls rang below 
decks. In a trice, prac- 
tically the whole crew was 
on deck, madly tearing 
away the covers to the after hold. A mile away the stranger 
came on; on the Lapwing, rifles, Colt automatics, ammuni- 
tion, poured up from below, were feverishly served out to the 
crew. The Browning machine gun—barrel, tripod, belt— 
was heaved up on deck, dragged to the forecastle. Method- 
ically, Frank Martin assembled the gun, loaded the belt, 
masked the gun behind the anchor engine, and crouched 
behind it. 
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The strange ship swept on. Lieutenant Carroll scanned 
it for the last time; it was certainly not a warship. He 


heaved a sigh of relief—no one else could molest them. 
The Lapwing lay port side to the intruder; Bob’s life- 


‘ lines led down that side into the water, as far below he 


clung to the descending line. They had not lowered the 
stage for him. Carroll surveyed the scene rapidly. 

“Tenders there!” he shouted. “Take Porter’s lifelines 
around the stern to the starboard side arid tend him from 
behind the deck house! And watch you decompress him 
right!” 

The tenders waved acknowledgment, slacked the line out, 
together with the hoses to the torch which Bob was bringing 
up, dipped them under the stern and ran the lines for- 
ward up the starboard passage, out of sight of the ap- 
proaching ship. Only the descending line now rose over 
the port side. 

Carroll looked aft. 
armed men. 

“Below there!’”’ he ordered, “all hands down below the 
bulwarks. Clark, send half a dozen men into the super- 
structure! Let ’em take cover behind the motorboat!” 

Six men swarmed up the ladder, flattened out behind the 
gunwales of the heavy boat. 

In silence Carroll watched the fast approaching steamer. 
Thirty rifles gleamed over his side, waiting. With his one 
good arm, he fingered the Colt strapped to his left leg. The 
other ship was only four hundred yards off, a little on their 
quarter, heading to pass just inside their port quarter moor- 
ing buoy. She was closer, now; he read the name on her 
bow—El Fuego. 

Carroll seized his megaphone; with difficulty his one arm 
held it to his lips. 

‘El Fuego there! Keep off or we'll fire!” 

No answer. He dropped the megaphone. 

“Quartermaster, break out the colors!” 


His port side passage was lined with 


LITTLE ball of bunting ran up to the masthead. The 
quartermaster jerked the halliards, the ball burst, and 
Old Glory floated defiantly above the Lapwing. 

As if in answer, a man sprang to the stern of the other 
ship, hoisted away on a line to a gaff on their mainmast. A 
dirty white sheet fluttered from her superstructure, rose 
slowly to the gaff. Carroll trained his glasses aft, looked 
at the figure manning the halliards. 

His jaws snapped firmly. As he thought. Tom Carley. 
He dropped the glasses, watched the strange flag flapping 
upward. 

In black paint against the white background, a crude skull 
and a pair of crossed bones stood starkly out. The Jolly 
Roger floated once more over the Spanish Main! As it 
reached the gaff, a hoarse cheer rose from the pirate ship, 
rolled across the water to the silent Lapwing. 

Looking down from his bridge over the low deck of the 
steamer, Carroll saw a swarm of men, at least a hundred, 
crowding her rail, bunched on her poop. Knives flashed, 
pistols were brandished aloft. He examined them through 
his binoculars—a swarthy crew of varied colors—the scum 
and riffraff of all nations—leaned over El Fuego’s sides, 
flashed their weapons, and hurled a chorus of yells and 
oaths across the rapidly shrinking bit of sea between the 
ships. 

Carroll was far outnumbered. If that mob ever boarded 
the Lapwing, his little crew would be overwhelmed. He 
dared not wait longer. 

On the off side of the bridge, he leaned over the weather 
cloth and called to the little group on his forecastle hiding 
behind the anchor engine. 

“Frank! Cut loose on their bridge!” 

The barrel of the machine gun swung aft, Martin squinted 
along the sights, depressed his breech a little. He squeezed 
the trigger. 

A sharp rattle broke the stillness on the Lapwing. A 
stream of fire spurted from the black muzzle. A hundred 
yards off, splinters started to fly from the wood sides of 
El Fuego’s pilot house; in a few seconds it was riddled with 
holes. Martin, crouching behind his gun, saw the helmsman 
let go the wheel, drop in a heap. The ship suddenly swung 
away from her course, started to sheer off. An officer leaped 
for her telegraph, signaled the engine to stop. Grimly, 
Martin sprayed his stream of flying steel across her bridge. 
The man at the telegraph clutched his side, staggered, and 
fell. Martin ceased firing. The enemy ship stopped, 
began drifting slowly toward them. 

The black muzzle of an old field gun was shoved over the 
pirate’s rail. Looking down, Carroll saw the gun crew 
rapidly slewing their piece forward. He heard the breech 
slam. 

Lieutenant Carroll leaped for his rail. 

“Frank! Rake their forecastle!” 

The chief torpedoman pivoted the Browning, depressed a 
little, and swung toward the cannon aimed at him. 

A flash and a roar from El Fuego. Carroll flung himself 
to the deck. A shell screamed across the water, tore through 
the bridge screens on the Lapwing, threw up a huge column 
of spray as it burst in the sea beyond. 

The drumming of the machine gun started again. Carroll, 
peering through the hole torn in his bridge, watched the 
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bullets spatter against the steel bulwark of the pirate, ricochet excitedly scrambling for shelter on the stern of El Fuego. He raised his Colt. 
harmlessly into the water. His machine gun was mounted He patted his rifle affectionately. “Rapid fire!” 
too low to fire down behind the pirate’s rail. Carroll crawled ‘Only three shots, old girl,” he muttered. ‘I'll bet none From behind his manila bulwarks, from the portholes in 
to the after side of his bridge, shouted to the men in the o’ them gyrene sharpshooters ever done better!” the deck-house, from the motorboat in the superstructure 
superstructure, crouching behind the motor-boat: The echoes of the explosion died away, silence reigned a the crackling of rifles and the barking of automatics cy; 
“Rapid fire on that field-gun crew!” moment on both ships. With her stern only a hundred through the fierce chorus of yells on his stern. A wave of 
The crackling of rifles answered his cry, but unfortunately feet away, El Fuego drifted aimlessly, her bridge deserted, yelling fiends rushed up the deck; many dropped under the 
their fire at long range was inaccurate. her crew out of sight behind her deck house or lying close hail of bullets which swept the fantail, but those behing 
against her bulwarks. Firing ceased on both sides. leaped over their dying comrades, covered the few feet to 
BLINDING flash from the field gun, another shell A bullet whizzed by Clark’s head, buried itself in the mast the deck-house, and in a trice were struggling to break acros; a 
whistled toward them, burst with a terrific crash on alongside. He ducked in surprise, looked at the hole. A the heaps of rope, to scale the superstructure. 
the forecastle. Splinters flew in all directions; Carroll saw second bullet skimmed across the crows-nest, ricocheted Knives flashed, pistols roared. There was no room ty 
his forward bridge screens torn to shreds as bits of steel from the steel inside, hit him behind the left shoulder and aim rifles; instead the heavy butts swung wildly round a: : 
hurtled over his prostrate form. He looked down at the ruin staggered him as if a sledge-hammer had struck. Clark clubs as the fight raged hand to hand. The crash of broken ort 
on his forecastle—the anchor en- peered cautiously up over the heads, the sickening thud as knives drove home, the wild on 
gine, torn from its bed, lay across wind screen. Those shots were cries of wounded pirates as they were flung from the super. it i 
the dismounted machine gun. coming from aloft! structure rang over the gently heaving sea. I 
Frank Martin, his head covered Carefully he watched the Meanwhile, Bob Porter, now only fifty feet down, was lar} 
with blood, was lying against the masts of the pirate vessel. A puzzled over the lack of the stage. Why were they letting coll 
lee rail; a seaman, nearly blown puff of smoke, another bullet him hang on his lifeline, with nothing but the descending on 
apart by the explosion, hung limply whistled past his head. Behind line to cling to and no way of exercising to decompress? ae 
over the wildcat. the maintopmast, just above the He had heard nothing from above; the tender hanging to ane 
Carroll groaned. His best de- crosstrees, he could see part of his line while the ships fought and he heard the crash of on 
fence was gone. He watched the the wide trousers of a sailor battle on the other side, saw no reason to alarm Bol by eer 
/ ineffective fire from his super- flapping in the wind. telling him what was going on. But now they were boarded con 
structure, saw the gun crew behind Slowly Bill Clark shoved his Abaft him he saw his shipmates crouching behind the aT 
the rail fifty yards off working madly to rifle over the rim of the crows- hawsers firing madly. If the attackers cleared the breast. the 
reload their ancient field piece. Unless he nest, swung it aft. He raised works and rushed up the deck, he would be quickly done for, leat 
could silence that gun, the Lapwing was his head till his eyes just showed and so would Bob. Decompressed or not, he must bring flvi 
gone. He pulled himself to the edge of the above his shelter, and waited. his diver up before it was too late. ll 
bridge, peered down on deck. In the line In a moment, he saw a rifle He jerked “One” on Bob’s line, lifted the telephone trans. ona 
of sailors stretched out behind his port rail, swing out from behind El Fuego’s mitter. He heard Bob turn off his air. tol 
firing across it, he saw his boatswain’s mate. mast, rise gradually. Part of a “Mr. Porter, we’re fightin’ on deck with a bunch o’ gea 
“Clark!” he shouted. sailor’s shoulder came into view, pirates! I gotta bring you up. Stand by!” rv 
Bill Clark looked up, saw his captain then his head, as the rifle leveled Over his telephone, Bob caught faintly a part of the wild 7 
beckoning. He clutched his rifle, slipped off toward the crows-nest,waiting din above. He sensed the situation. So Pedro had turned real 
forward, keeping down low till he lay for its target to show. pirate, hadn’t bothered with the Peruvians! He wondered wit! 
just below the bridge. The boatswain’s mate drew how his shipmates were faring. ihe 
“Bill,” said Carroll rapidly, “that field his knife, placed his white hat His lifeline strained, he lightened himself so the solitary nd 
gun’ll clean us up in a few more rounds. on the blade, and slowly raised tender could lift him. He went up the descending line exp 
These lubbers up here can’t hit anything, it above the edge of the crows- foot by foot, then noticed that his lifeline was leading at a olid 
and the crowd below is too low down to nest. There came the crackle of sharper and sharper angle away from the descending line, tine 
make their fire effective. Get up in the a rifle. Like a flash, Clark rose, tending to tear it away from him. He looked out through Der 
crows-nest and see that that gun is silenced!’ clapped his rifle to his shoulder. the top of his helmet. He made out the familiar hull of the atin 
Clark nodded. He reached into an am- His enemy, triumphant at his Lapwing overhead, his lifeline leading toward one side of it fo 
munition box behind the rail, jammed his success, stood out clearly on the crosstrees. while the descending line led upward to the other side. nian 
pockets full of cartridge clips. Keeping Tom Carley! And there alongside the Lapwing, he saw the deep stern and tho 
low, he ran through the messroom to the the propeller of a strange vessel. He clung to the descending I 
starboard side, caught a brief glimpse of CLARE pressed the trigger. line, scanned it closely. The descending line led up between the 
Bob’s tender struggling to haul him up a Clark slune his Carley staggered, clutched at the rig- the two hulls. leas 
few feet. Clark slung his rifle across his 4 gcyoss his ging, missed it. His rifle clattered down on He gazed at the strange hull overhead. So Pedro and shee 
back, climbed up the superstructure, sprang back and sprang deck as he lost his footing, toppled from the Carley had come back to rob them of their hard-won treasure! ate 
for the Jacob’s ladder, scrambled up the _for the Jacob’s mast and went spinning down a hundred feet He clenched his teeth. He’d show them! Thi 
mast. As his figure showed clear against ladder into the sea, his arms wildly clawing the air His lifeline came taut, the descending line started to swing pro 
the sky, bullets started to shriek past him. as he fell. He struck with a tremendous under the Lapwing’s keel to starboard as his tender heaved exai 
He clung to the swaying ladder, looked to splash, vanished in the waves. in. Bob clung tightly to the line, shut off his air. he 
port, saw the muzzle of the field gun train- On the bridge, Carroll, who had taken “On deck. Vast heaving! Give me some slack!” + 
ing on the mast. A flash. A shell screamed shelter behind the mast, breathed a little The tender, astounded at the request, kept trying to heave Sh 
by the mast, the ladder swayed violently. Clark gritted his more freely, The pirates would have to fight it out with in, but Bob jerked his line viciously three times to empha- oi 
teeth as he swarmed up. “That’s your last shot!” he small arms; as long as Bill Clark kept them off their bridge, size the message. The sailor quit hauling, slacked out slowly. as] 
breathed grimly. they would not be able to maneuver alongside and board. The descending line swung back until it hung vertically Thi 
He pushed through the trap in the bottom of the crows- But his relief was short-lived. The water started to foam between the two ships. Laboriously Bob, who did not dare able 
nest, unslung his rifle, shoved it out over the top of the little up astern E/ Fuego; slowly her counter backed down on the to get too light, dragged himself up the descending line until only 
metal wind screen. He glanced down with fierce satisfac- Lapwing. The pirates were operating their rudder from aft, he clung just under the hilge of the strange ship, while the wah 
tion. From his lofty station he commanded a clear view going astern with their engine, and preparing to board! Lapwing’s hull glimmered darkly through the water a few A 
of El Fuego’s forecastle, only fifty yards off. He looked Silently Carroll cursed the loss of his machine gun. That feet farther up. Occasionally a flash of sunlight brightened buil 
down on the heads and shoulders of the struggling gun crew. villainous mob would never get across his rail if only Martin the sea as the ships rolled apart, then faded out as they my 
A shell slid home, the gun captain started to close the and the Browning were still in action! touched again. tice 
breech. El Fuego drew closer to their fantail. Hastily Carroll Bob dragged himself up another fathom, touched the side iy 
The boatswain’s mate leaned against his rifle, carefully withdrew his men further forward behind the deckhouse, of the pirate vessel. Steel. Fine! Tough luck if it had of 3 
sighted downward. A crack, the gun captain below crum- into the superstructure, up the port passageway. In a hand- been wood, he thought. Bs ver) 
pled over the trail of his gun, the breech plug swung wide to-hand fight his crew would be no match for the knives of He wound his legs tightly around the descending line, wes 
open. The swarthy pirates at the gun dragged him clear; that mob of cutthroats; he must keep at longer range, where twisted a turn around his foot to help hang on. He dragged ligh 
one of them shook his fist aloft, sprang for the plug. Again his firearms would count. up the torch, which had been dangling by a lanyard from his opp 
Clark fired; the bullet ripped downward through the pirate’s For a second as the towering stern of the pirate loomed wrists. Hastily he turned on the gases, adjusted his valves. fiigt 
chest, tore him wide open. Blood spurted over the deck over his low rail, there flashed through his mind a thought He swung up the igniter, flashed a spark across the torch. 35} 
as he dropped across the swinging plug, hung there a moment, of Bob Porter still dangling in the ocean, decompressing. tens 
then fell backward against the gun carriage and lay with His plight would be serious if the fight raged up the star- LS eraser hg himself on the swaying descending line, Bob ofn 
sightless eyes staring skyward. board side and Bob’s tender had to flee. He drove the fear shoved the flame through the water, pressed it against the 
A hail of bullets swept by the crows-nest, ricocheted from from his mind; if they lost, it would be the same death for the pirate’s shell. A few flakes of paint dropped off, the metal air 
the round sides of the little steel cylinder. all. The pirates would leave no witnesses. underneath glowed red, then flashed to white in a crater an 
“Lucky for me the Navy built this tub,” thought Clark. A grappling-hook shot from El] Fuego’s rail, caught the under the jet of oxygen. A small hole punched through the 
“Tf this was a regular canvas crows-nest, I’d be a sieve!” Lapwing, stretched taut as it was heaved in by invisible plate; rapidly Bob drew his torch downward and swept it N 
He kept his head low, reloaded his rifle. The terrified hands above. A seaman leaped from behind the Lapwing’s round in a flaming circle two feet across. As he approached : 
gun’s crew started to seek cover. He drew a bead on one rail, flashed a knife against the hemp. The line parted. his starting point, the steel disk inside his cut started to got 
of the fleeing pirates, caught a gleam below, held his fire. He jumped back hurriedly. A volley of shots poured from bend inward as the water pressed against it; with an inch to pa 
Alongside the gun lay a box of three-inch cartridges, the the pirate ship. The sailor crumpled up, blood oozing from go, the disk suddenly shot inward and a heavy stream of inant 
brass powder-cases flashing in the sunlight. Clark swung a dozen wounds. water poured through the hole into the ship. Bob dropped of t 
his muzzle over, opened fire on the ammunition box. More hooks flew out, gripped their rail, the grappling lines quickly several feet as he fought to keep from being swept cou 
There was a loud roar below, flames burst out, a column hauled taut. The little strip of water between the two into the ship by the rush of water; the sudden current 7 
of smoke higher than the crows-nest shot up, enveloped the ships vanished. sucked him upward. In desperation, he let go the torch, mot 
enemy’s forecastle. When the smoke drifted clear, Clark Witha wild yell, anavalancheof pirates suddenly swept over released his grip on the descending line, fell wildly away 4s gra: 
heard a roar of triumph from the Lapwing’s crew. He El Fuego’s counter, poured down on the Lapwing’s fantail. his lifeline swung through the water under the Lapwing and blin 
peered down. The field gun had blown overboard, El Carroll, looking over one of the huge manila coils with which finally brought him to with a jerk on the opposite side of folli 
Fuego’s forecastle deck was torn apart. Scattered over it he had blocked off both passageways and behind which his his own ship. the 
lay the motionless forms of the gun crew, their clothes still deck force lay, gazed upward an instant at the brutal faces, On deck the battle raged. The manila bulwarks were bicy 
smouldering. the snarling teeth, the bloodthirsty eyes of the pack of soaked in blood; a heap of pirate dead had built them several and 
The boatswain’s mate watched thé swarm of pirates human tigers leaping down. There would be no mercy. (Continued on page 50) tins 
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Soaring Over the Wasserkuppe 


By Bernhard M. Flinsch 





«“ INDBERGH has arrived! He has Bee, 
actually flown to Paris!” This is & 
what I heard one evening as I was 
listening to the radio. Lindbergh? 

arrived in Paris? I had no idea what they 

were talking about. Next day I read all about 
it in the papers. 

Up to that time I had never been particu- 
larly interested in flying, but now I began to 
collect all aeroplane pictures that came my 
way and read many books about flying. After 
a while there wasn’t so much fun in this—one 
wants to be doing something oneself. For a 
boy the easiest way is to begin by constructing 
aeroplane models. By many these models are 
considered toys and the flying of them merely 














a pastime. But if one works seriously with Ee 
them it is really well worthwhile. You quickly 

learn the first facts of aerodynamics. A student of motorless 
flying who starts by building small models, will quickly 
learn how to change the various tensions of a schooling 
machine and correct its faults. Those little models have 
to be very carefully studied and observed and their steering 
gear constantly adjusted and improved if you want to make 
a long distance record with them. 

The Rhén-Rossitten company brought out their new and 
really effective types only after long extended experiments 
with small model-gliders. ‘These models usually had a span 
of over ten feet and an extraordinarily great wing tension 
and could fly as fast as a big machine. They used the 
experience gained to build real 
gliders. Then they tried put- 
ting a small motor into them. 
Developing new types in this 
way costs much less money, for 
if one of the large experimental 
aeroplanes goes to smash, several 
thousands are lost. 

In this manner last summer 
the R.-R. Co. developed a tail- 
less type—to simplifly the con- 
struction, and also to avoid 
interference by the running gear. 
This type is started with its 
propeller running but otherwise 
exactly like a motorless machine 
by a rubber starting rope. With 
a ridiculously weak motor of 
8 h.p. this machine can fly at 
a height of 3300 ft. and with 
a speed of 75 miles per hour. 
This is really quite a remark- 
able feat, and the tailless type is 
only at the beginning of its de- 
velopment. 

After I had joined a model- 





On his own! The starting rope falls 





ITH the tremendous impetus gliding has taken in this 

country recently, this account of an American boy’s 
experiences in Germany, where gliding has become a 
national sport, should be extremely interesting. 

Bernhard Mylius Flinsch was born March 3rd, 1914, in 
New York City. For six years he competed with some 
older brothers and sisters in the practical life on a Long 

sland farm. In 1920 he accompanied his family to 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, and entered Normal School, 
where he is now near his last year. 

Usually in his vacations he made bicycle tours or stayed 
at his aunt’s farm. He has won laurels for himself and for 
his school at crew, track, skiing and other sports, but all 
his oaeee moments are spent designing and building his 
models. 











over the swimming-pool, which had been opened 
for the season that very day. After we cross the 
river we discover a football field. Like a hawk the 
little plane swoops down over the players. Mr. 





The author 


Martens only pulls the rising lever when we 
are so close to the ground that all the players 
leave the ball to itself and scatter over the field. 
Then we return to the airport and after a few 
stunts are on the ground once more. When 
alighting, Mr. Martens remarked to me: ‘“ Well, 
I wasn’t able to make you seasick!” This was 
not the only free flight that these competitions 
won for me. 

One of the most interesting groups of models 
are the gear-dropping types. These have a 
little device, weighing not more than a fraction 
of an ounce, which throws off the propeller 
and rubber bands as soon as the rubber motor 
is making its last revolutions. It takes a lot 
of experience—and good weather—to make a 
good record with this type of model. The 
point of balance of these models must not 
change during flight by power or by gliding. In 1925 one 
builder demonstrated such a model. It rose to a height of 
about 160 feet in 19 seconds, then dropped its propeller and 
rubber bands and finally continued to soar to a height of 
about 1200 feet. Flying at a great height for 21 minutes it 
could be discerned through field glasses, then it passed out 
of sight. The thermic upwind currents, caused by the heating 
of the ground, were particularly favorable on that day. 

The wonderful feeling of that first flight in the little light- 
motor plane wouldn’t let me rest. I wanted to fly myself. 
The schooling territory for gliders is not very good in the 
nearby Taunus Mountains. Larger flights can only be made 
with southwest winds and even these were not of sufficient 
duration to enable a pupil to pass the first, the so-called 
“A,” examination in gliding. Almost every Sunday we 
were out there; but I was not allowed to fly. Fifty hours 
of work on repairs and building of large machines are re- 
quired before a pupil is allowed 











=) to try flying himself. 


'HEN, one week-end, we went 

up to the Wasserkuppe, the 
great center of motorless flying in 
the Rhén Mountains. I was 
asked to make a trial flight. It 
hadn’t entered my mind that this 
could be, as I had not completed 
my fifty hours. Sitting down ina 
schooling plane with a stream- 
line boat, I strapped myself in. 
The group of eight starters had 
hooked to my bow the rubber 
starting rope, which would drop 
out automatically as soon as the 
plane was under way. The ground 








(Left) Forced landings sometimes occur among trees, but rarely is the pilot seriously injured. 
(Right) Here are four competing gliders, soaring over the Rhin Valley 


sloped very gently and was quite 
level lower down. Straight ahead 
at quite a distance there was a 
house. 





my own ideas into prac- 
tical experiments. This 
is the particular charm 
of model flying. In the 
very first competition I 
won a prize which de- 
lighted me. It was the 
opportunity to go on a 
flight in Martens’ little 
35 h.p. two-seater. Mar- 
tens is one of the pioneers 
of motorless flying; he was 
the first to remain in the 
air over an hour without 
a motor. 


building club I could put G 








R. MARTENS put 


me in the front seat of his little machine and a a 


got in behind. A mechanic threw the propeller 
around, Martens sped up the machine—but we didn’t 
move an inch. Two blocks of wood were still in front 
of the wheels. The engine had to warm up before we 
could actually start. 

Then the two blocks were taken away—now the 
motor races at full speed. We begin to roll over the 
grass with ever increasing speed. Suddenly the rum- 
bling ceases. We are flying. The ground seems to be 
felling away beneath us. Now we are crcssing above 
the river Main, flying toward the stadium. A big 
bicycle race is in progress. We circle over the track 
and see everything beautifully. Sometimes the plane 
tins inwards in the steep curves. Now we are flying 
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“Keep looking at that house,” 
said the instructor, “and leave 
your steering lever alone! You 
saw what some of the others 
did!” 

That I had! Up they had gone 
and down again, then the plane had 
hung all to one side, then a tumble 
and Mother Earth received them 
again. I'll try not to do that! 
Quickly I went over in my mind 
what I should do if a squall were 
to drive me out of my course. 








A Darmstadt soaring in hardly any wind among the hills of | The author about to take off. This glider is named “Frank- 
the Wasserkuppe 


furter” 
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An excellent photo of a Darmstadt in flight, showing its graceful 
lines and perfect construction 





“Draw out!” I shouted. The 
starters began to move, the rope 
became taut. 

“Run!” The machine does not 
stir, it is still held at the stern. 


=) “Let go!” A jolt, then a tremendous increase of speed, 


the runner is no more scraping over the ground—I am in 
theair! I push the lever forward just a little and imme- 
diately the earth seems to rise up toward me. Uncon- 
sciously I had pressed far too much. So I pulled the lever 
back again, a slight bump and I continue to glide again. 

“An intermediary landing,” I say to myself, “now you 
will leave that lever alone!” Slowly the earth rises to 
meet me, the machine begins to settle, slides a little over 
the grass, comes to a stop and gently lies over on one 





) wing. I remain in my seat a moment longer. 


What a wonderful feeling that was to glide over the 
What a pity it lasted such a short time! I had 


(Concluded on page 57) 


earth! 
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Therefore doth Heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavor in continual motion; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience; for so work the honey-bees. 

—Shakespeare. 


Son of Heaven and earth, 
Attend: That thou art happy, owe to God; 
That thou continuest such, owe to thyself. 
That is, to thy obedience; therein stand. 
—Milton. 
I know 
My God commands, whose power no power 
resists. —Robert Greene. 


True obedience is true liberty. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Everywhere the flower of obedience is in- 
telligence. Obey a man with cordial loyalty 
and you will understand him. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


Obedience alone gives the right to command. 
—Emerson. 











head. The Air Mail winging its way through 

the night. In clear sky through banks 
of clouds, across rivers and mountain chains, 
over cities and fields these messengers cleave 
the way to their objective. There is drama and 
romance in their magnificent performance. Free 
as a bird they seem, flying like a bird high in the 
sky. 


i em bronze hum of an airplane high over- 


Free, yes, but the secret of their freedom, as 
of all freedom, is Obedience. Obedience to laws; 
to laws of nature, laws of mankind and laws of 
mechanics. 


The Air Mail has run up a glorious record on 
maintaining their schedule. In spite of well- 
nigh insurmountable obstacles they carry on and 
get there On Time. It is a wonderful example of 
Obedience. Obedience to Duty as well as to 
Orders. 


These heroes of the air, the Air Mail pilots, 
couldn’t even take their ships off the ground if 
their eyes and hands and feet were not trained to 

Obedience. Obedience to 
their Will, the orders of 
their judgment. 

A liner runs into a 
storm at sea. A driving 
gale beats it far off its 


from the swift completion of 


—Cardinal Richelieu. 
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OBEDIENCE 


Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers 
their 


A Scout Is Obedient 


He obeys his parents, Scoutmaster, Patrol 
Leader, and all ot er duly constituted 
author ties. —The Seventh Scout Law. 


course. Seas running mountain high toss it 
about like a chip. There comes a sickening 


lurch and the lights go out. All hands are 
called to the life-boats. Half the boats cannot 


be launched, for the starboard list. Two of the 
other boats areswamped. An explosion is feared. 
Pandemonium reigns. Men and womenturn ani- 
mal, forgetful of all the inhibitions of civilization. 
They claw and trample and thrash around, en- 
dangering their own safety and that of others. 


But there is a number of heroes there, quietly 
and efficiently going about what is to be done, 
thoughtful of others and of the decenties of life. 
They are the ones who save the lives of the others 
and their own, too. What makes them Heroes? 
It is this: they have trained themselves to Dis- 
cipline of mind and action and obedience, and 
when a crisis comes they are masters of them- 


That is Obedience. 


A parent gives a command, the reason for which 
is not apparent. Scoutmaster or Patrol Leader 
issues an order. What is this thing called 
Obedience? The pleasing of a loved one; the 
respect due a duly constituted authority; the 
conforming to a recognized organization. All 
these things, perhaps, but far more, too. It is the 
building up of a self-discipline that is the very 
essence of Heroism. 


selves. 


As the pilot’s hand on the control stick and his 
foot on the rudder bar are trained to such 
obedience that their action seems an_unconscious 
reaction, so your obedience is building up a fund 


knocks when he grows older. 
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Let thy child’s first lesson be obedience, and 
the second will be what thou wilt. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


All the good of which humanity is capable 
is comprised in obedience. You have no 
choice; thus you must do, and no otherwise. 
““Whatever is not a duty is a sin.” 

—John Stuart Mill. 


Obedience insureth greatness, whilst dis- 
obedience leads to a repulse. josoever pos- 
sesseth the qualities of righteousness placeth 
his head on the threshold of obedience. 

—Saadi. 


We must do the thing we must 
Before the thing we may; 
We are unfit for any trust 
Till we can and do obey. 
—George MacDonald. 


What good I see, humbly I seek to do 

And live obedient to the law, in trust 

That what will come and must come will come 
well. — Sir Edwin Arnold. 











of mental discipline that will stand you in good 
stead all your life. 


It is the Habit of Obedience or Discipline of 
mind and actions in little things that gives one 
that personal quality which makes possible the 
doing of big or worth-while things. 


Obedience and discipline are things which we 

all have to learn. The boy who is fortunate 
enough to learn them in his youth incident to his 
daily routines in the commonplace things of the 
home and school life, is spared some very hard 
Intelligence, skill 
—these are fine qualities to have, but, unless a 
boy has learned how to make them obey his will, 
they will not do him much good. Discipline is 
necessary everywhere. The thing is to cooper- 
ate happily in the process which develops dis- 
cipline and obedience in the doing of small 
things while we are young. Then, when our turn 
comes to do big things, discipline will help to 
insure accomplishment. Often a boy must obey 
as a matter of duty when he would rather be 
doing something else. 
When he has learned to 
obey orders cheerfully, 
he is well along on the 
road to a life full of satis- 
faction and usefulness. 





FOR : 
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The Scout World 


By James E. West 











RESIDENT HOOVER, who is Hon- 

orary President of the Boy Scouts of 

America, paid a most remarkable 

tribute to boyhood and to the Boy 
Scout Movement at the dinner conference 
in Washington, D. C., on March toth, in 
commemoration of the twentieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Boy Scouts of 
\merica. Nearly four hundred of the leading 
business and professional men of the country 
constituted the President’s audience. Some 
of them had come three thousand miles to 
join with him in the anniversary dinner. 
There was a note of sadness because of the 
death, two days before, of Chief Justice 
Taft, the first Honorary President of the 
Boy Scouts of America and its consistent 
friend and advocate from the earliest days 
of Scouting in the United States throughout 
the remainder of his life. 

President Hoover referred feelingly to the 
departed Chief Justice and expressed the 
belief that he would have desired the dinner 
to go forward. I wish we might here print 
all the President said but the newspapers 
have sent forth very complete reports and, 
by means of radio the message was carried 
literally into millions of homes. Many 
Scouts and Scout leaders, have written in to 
tell us how, by means of this great invention, 
they were brought close to this dinner. I 
venture, however, to draw your attention to 
one or two sentences from the President’s 
address, viz.: 

“Together, with his sister, the boy is the 
most precious possession of the American 
home... . 

_“The Boy Scout Movement has opened 
for him (i.e. the boy) the portals to adventure 
and constructive joy by reviving the lore 
of the frontier and the campfire; by estab- 
lishing contacts with the birds and some- 
umes with the bees; by matching his patience 
to the deliberative character of fish; by ef- 
lcient operation of the swimming hole; and 
by peeps into the thousand mysteries of the 
Streams, the trees and the stars. And it is 
more than this, By the promotion of the 
sense of sportsmanship it builds character. 

_ “If we look over the republic to-day we 
ind many failures in citizenship—we find 
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(Upper Left) At dedication of Coolidge Dam nearly 200 
Scouts had busy and helpful day. (Left) The Chief Scout 
and Lady Baden-Powell reach New York. (Above) The 
Chief Scout Executive sees several Eagle Badges awarded at 
Yonkers, N. Y. Court of Honor. (Below) The National 
Boy Scout Press Assoctation holds its third annual con- 
vention—arrow points to Eagle Scout Edward B. Pratt, 
winner of Boys’ Life Award in Journalism 








President Hoover guest of honor at 

Scouting’s Twentieth birthday din- 

ner at Washington, D.C. (Left) 

The President broadcasts a Scout 
message 


many betrayals of those who have 
been selected to leadership. I 
cannot conceive that these failures 
would take place if every citizen 
who went to the polls was a good 
‘Scout’ and every official who was 
elected had ever been a real Boy 
Scout.” 

The dinner was called to order 
by Mr. William Butterworth who 
introduced President Head to be 
the toastmaster of the evening. 
When President Hoover had spoken 
Mr. Head reviewed the twenty 
years of Boy Scout history and 
detailed the aims and aspirations 
of the Movement. The speakers 
who followed were, in turn, the 
Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, the 
Chief Scout Executive and Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Vice-President 
and International Commissioner, 
who, at the conclusion of his re- 
marks presented a_ resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted 
by the gathering, calling for the 
appointment of a national com- 
mittee to plan and carry forward 


an appeal to the people of the United States for a 
fund of $10,000,000 which we so much need as additional 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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The Harmon Scholarship Awards 








John L. Mahan, Jr., 
Troop 6, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Gordon Thompson, 
Troop ‘342, Chicago, Til. 





John S. Madore, 
Troop 56, Hyndman, Pa. 


Richard L. Weaver, 
Troop 3, State College, Pa. 








Richard D. Darrah, 
Troop 9, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Gordon G. Power, 
Troop 63, Baltimore, Md. 








Milo Weaver, 
Troop 2, Kirbyville, Texas 


Roy Nay, 


Troop 20, Stillwater, Okia. 











Sherbourn H. Horwitz, 


Thomas W. Larkin, 
Troop 77, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Troop 71, Streater, Il. Troop 4, Waltham, Mass. 
BACH year the Boy Scouts of America, in 

co-operation with the Harmon Foundation, 
award fifty-two scholarships to outstanding 
Scouts—four from each Region and four un- 
attached. The award is made only to Eagle 
Scouts who have displayed ‘“‘conspicuous and 
unselfish service of some constructive nature” 
and entitles the holder to a badge, a scholarship 
fund of one hundred dollars, and makes him 
eligible automatically to borrow from the 
Harmon Foundation Student Loan Fund. The 
winners of the award for 1929 in Regions 1, 
3, 5, 7, 9, 11 are shown here. The photographs 
of the Scouts from the other regions who received 
this award were published last month. 








Ray Blair, 
Troop 12, Chelan, Wash. 











_ 











Ross Marlin, 
Troop 4, Muncie, Ini, 





Charles Weiland, 
Troop 6, Baker, La. 





Roland F. Becker, 
Troop 2, Lawrence, Mass. 


Lloyd Berg, 
Troop 3, Pocatello, Idaho 


Te 





Lloyd Mitchell, 


Troop 7, Florence, / 


Jos. L. Lentz, Jr., 


Troop 512, Birmingham, Ala. 


Joseph Agee, 
Troop 18, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


James E. Burdett, Jr., 


Ala. Troop 233, McMinnville, Ore. 








Russell L. Snow, Theodore Ropp, 
Troop 1, New Bedford, Pa. 


Carl Merryman, 
Troop 8, Arlington, Mass. 


Troop 1, Corvallis, Ore. 


Troop 7, Albuquerque, N. 


James S. Calkins,, 
Mex. 


John H. Stewart, 
Troop 2, Muskogee, Okla. 





Thomas Talley, 
Troop 1, Frisco, Texas 
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A Land Where Pineapples Grow on Trees 


T IS three years since I was last here in 

Punta Gorda, but the same mocking bird 

occupies the same southwest corner of the 

grounds, and the same boat-tailed blackbird 
js on his favorite perch on the topmost branch of the 
royal poinciana tree, going through his pantomime 
while he makes a noise which he thinks is a song. 
He is a funny old bird who has a crazy idea that he 
sings as well as the mocking bird. I carefully 
noted down his yodel; it runs as follows: 

“Yep! Yep! Yep!” Here he droops his wings, 
spreads his long, black tail, shakes himself vigor- 
ously as if he had just had a bath, and he cartels 
“thr-o-0-0-0-g-uhy,”” ending with a sharp “‘zee-e- 
up!” Following that with “jerp zar-r-rup, 
zar-r-r-r-r!”” While making all these harsh noises 
he bows his head, opens and closes his fanlike tail 
and works his wings gleefully in time with the 
melody he thinks he is making. 

Bless his innocent soul! The grating noise issu- 
ing from his black throat is no more akin to real 
music and harmony than is the irritating, distress- 
ful, whining songs one hears over the radio accom- 
panied by terrible jazz. The boat-tail blackbird is 
beautiful and his actions are comic and _ inter- 
esting. 

The intensely beautiful blue sky over the bay is 
dotted with woolly white clouds, like those that Max- 
well Parish loves to paint. The bottom of some of 
the large clouds is sort of a Payne’s Gray. color, and 
contrasting with this dingy color a wedge of white 
curlews is making a slow and dignified flight, 
exactly like aeroplanes in battle formation. Some- 
times the birds slowly flap their wings and again 
spread them and slide through the air like a flock 
of gliders. 

The mocking bird, before mentioned, is now doing 
his best to attract my attention. He is a charming 
fellow and his song very much resembles that of our 
northern brown thrasher. It is inspiring. He will 
often sing all night, and when he does I lie awake 
most of the night listening to him. But there was 
one testy old millionaire who left one of our best 
hotels because the blankety blank mocking birds 
annoyed him with their noisy singing! 


A primrose at the water's brim, 
A yellow flower it was to him— 
And it was nothing more. 


Men that would swear at a mocking bird because 
it sang, and quit the place on that account, would 
swear at the angels if they sang in heaven, and 
quit that place, too—that is, if they ever got 
there! 

Another bird has joined the before-mentioned 
mocking bird, and they are now engaged in dancing 
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By Dan Beard 
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Figure 1. A plant of the pineapple family that roosts in trees; not a parasite like 
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our northern mistletoe. Figure 2. Buds of this plant. Figure 3. Its feathered seed. 
Figure 4.gA drawing of the seed-pods. Figure 5. The “telephone pine” (tillandsia 
tenuifofg), which twines around telephone wires, where it thrives and blossoms. Fig- 
ure 6. A necklace of the brilliant red, biack-s potted seeds of the crabs-eye pea, an emi- 
grant vine of the pea family, originally from Asia. Figures 7 and 8. Enlarged view 
of teaf and stemis shown by Figure 9. Figure 10. A Florida plant, a cyprus knee, 
transformed to a squaw doll by the interesting Seminole Indians. (Note the beads 
on the doll’s neck—forty-five pounds on a live squaw.) 





a stately minuet on the putting green. George 
Washington and Dolly Madison never danced 
better, and I have my doubts if they danced as well. 
The mocking birds are sprightly on their feet, 
graceful, and not devoid of dignity. One advances 
and the other retreats, then the other advances 
and the first one retreats. They bow and curtsy 
and use their wings as gracefully as a woman dancer 
does her skirt. 


WENT down through the Everglades, a few 

days ago, and saw whooping cranes, hundreds 
and hundreds of white herons and egrets, water 
turkeys, and all the family relations of the waders 
and swimmers. ‘Three old bald eagles were sitting 
upright on dead branches, their great hooked talons 
grasping the wood firmly, their white heads sta- 
tionary or slowly turning as I passed them. There 
is a nest of eagles containing young birds across the 
river. The nest is almost in sight of the Charlotte 
Harbor Hotel. 

A fierce old bird is the American eagle. One of 
them swooped down behind a copse, reappearing 
clutching in his talons a squawking and flopping 
heron. He sailed off with his prey, the other two 
eagles following in hopes of getting a share of the 
booty. 

I doubt if the boys here in Florida realize the 
great possibilities of their State. With careful 
conservation it could easily be made a wealth- 
producing country, and at the same time be the 
garden spot of the world. In the canal alongside 
the beautiful level road through the Everglades, lurk 
big alligators, thousands and thousands of gar- 
fish, the length of one’s arm, and hundreds and 
hundreds of black bass, and thousands of what we 
up North call sunfish, blue gills, or red bellies. Of 
course the gars are not mixed with the other fish— 
the only way they mix up is by putting the other 
fish inside of themselves. But sections of the canal 
seem to be devoted to gars and sections of it to 
edible game fish. Turtles!! Whoopee! I never 
saw such large fresh-water turtles in my life. Some 
of them are almost as large as the sea turtles I used 
to see turned on their backs down at Fulton Market, 
New York City. I remember how pitiful their 
watering eyes appeared as they looked entreatingly 
at the passers-by. 

But what would interest you boys the most is 
the swimming hole at Alligator Creek, out where 
the Punta Gorda Boy Scouts have their camping 
place. It is a regular wild botanical garden, where 
various sorts of palm trees, curious vines, air plants 
and Spanish moss grow in profusion. So-called 
Spanish moss is, by the way, not a moss, but an 
air plant which blooms and blossoms on the trees, 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


Maine’s Inspector 

Please advise us where our troop at Pitisfield, Maine, can 
get application blanks and find out the requirements necessary 
to operate an amateur radio station?—E. L. Karam. 

Write to the Federal Radio Supervisor, Customhouse, 
Boston, Mass. 

Learning the Right Code 

I have a copy of the Morse code and the submarine code. 
Which should I learn for tadio?—RicHARD Bowes. 

Radio uses the Continental Morse code. 

What Causes Fading? 
What can be done to the radio if some of the distant stations 


fade away?—CLARENCE GRIMM. 
Fading of distant stations is caused by atmos- 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





pheric conditions and cannot be controlled at the 
receiver. 


An Indoor Antenna 

1. I would like to know if a loop aerial can be used 
with an 8-tube alternating current set of Balkite design? 

2. What kind of an aerial can be used? There is 
no room for an outdoor wire.—S. W. BET. 

1. No; the set is not designed for operation with 
a loop. 

2. Use an antenna tape which can be hidden from 
view behind the molding of the room. The tape, 
which can be obtained at radio stores can be held 
in place by little wads of paper, thereby dispensing 
with tacks or nails. 

Storage Battery for 199 Tubes 

I have a 2-tube set using 199 tubes. Can I usea 
6-volt storage ““A”’ battery?—CLARENCE Birp. 

It can be used by utilizing only two of the cells 
in the circuit, thereby supplying four volts. A bat- 
tery clip on the end of one battery wire can be used 
to cut in on the battery at the right point, otherwise 
the full six volts would burn out the tubes. Only 





“Sparks” 
Tunes in 


School of the Air 


PARKS CHARD calls attention to the American School of the Air, 
which the Columbia Broadcasting System is sending out on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons at 2:30 o'clock. Station WABC is the key 


transmitter in the New York area. 


The programs comprise radio dramas based upon history and explora- 
tion, which Sparks believes boys will find interesting and helpful in their 
work at school. 


ae 


the middle and one end cell should be used. It does no 
matter which end cell is used; in fact, it is a good plan ty 
alternate each time after the battery is charged. 


Length of Antenna 

1. I have a 2-tube receiver. Can an indoor aerial be use 
instead of an indoor wire? 

2. Should I use the same length of wire for an indoor antenng 
as for an outdoor antenna?—CaRLTON MILEs. 

1. Yes; ‘but results, that is volume and distance, wil] he 
much better with an outdoor antenna. 

2. Yes, about the same, less than 100 feet. 


A 2-Tube Set 
Is it possible to make a 2-tube set that can be plugged into g 
110-volt light socket?-—KarL TEGTMEYER. 

It is possible but not practical because at least 
three tubes should be used to successfully operate 
a loudspeaker. 

Amplifying a Crystal 

1. Can I use a crystal detector and one amplifey 
tube? 

2. Where can I get plans for a one-tube receiver ang 
how much do they cost?-—Wooprow WItson. 

1. Yes; use an audio amplifier to increase the 
volume. 

2. Write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. (., 
and ask for the Bureau of Standards pamphlet 
relative to the construction of a one-tube set. Send 
a money order for five cents. 


Ground Helps a Loop 

Is a ground needed with a loop antenna?—A.rx 
ROSENBERG. 

A ground properly connected will give more 
volume and distance. Most of the loop sets havea 
binding post provided for a ground contact. When 
the loop is grounded the directional characteristic 
will not be as marked. 








A Long Distance Crystal Set 


BOY who lives south of the Mason-Dixon Line, to be 

exact in Alabama, writes as follows to Sparks Chard 
and presents the crystal set hook-up on this page, which he 
calls ‘‘a 600-mile set.” 

“This is a good long distance set and very selective. I 
have heard the following ten stations on it: WAPI, WBRC, 
WKBC, Birmingham, Ala., WLW, Cincinnati, O., WGN, 
WENR, Chicago, Ill., WSM and WLAC, Nashville, Tenn., 
WHAS, Louisville, Ky., and KRLD, St. Louis, Mo. Pretty 
good, isn’t it? 

“‘The antenna should be about 110 feet long for best results, 
although it will work with a shorter one. Coil ‘A’ should be 
about one inch in diameter and should have about 150 turns 
of wire. Coil ‘B’ is any tuned radio frequency transformer 
(obtainable at radio stores). Condenser ‘C’ can be .ooos or 
.00035 mfd. I have made several of these sets and I can 
guarantee that they will work well if properly built. I 
can get WLW at Cincinnati almost any night even when the 
local stations are on the air, and without interference. I 
hope you will find space enough to print this hook-up because 
so many boys are interested in long distance crystal sets and 
have no way to get a hook-up.” 


. CANADIAN boy wonders if an underground antenna 
is as good as the standard type suspended in the air. 

Sparks Chard has always found that the overhead wire is 
by far superior. Radio engineers have done likewise. It is 
apparent that the wire in the air has a better opportunity 
to intercept energy from the passing ether waves. Some 
who have tried the underground wire find that it reduces 
static, but generally the signal strength is reduced in propor- 
tion. An outdoor antenna about roo feet long including the 
lead-in and suspended free of other objects, especially steel 
structures and other wires, can generally be depended upon 
to produce good results. If the stations overlap shorten 
the wire. 


EVERAL have asked how to eliminate “‘body capacity,” 
which is the effect the hand or body has on tuning when it 


away as the hand nears the dial. The effect is very annoying. 
A boy in New Hampshire suggests the following remedy: 
When building a set cover the back of the panel with a sheet 
of tinfoil glued on. The tinfoil should not touch any metal 
parts of the circuit or the wires, otherwise a short circuit will 
result. Cut holes around them. The condensers and tickler 


coil when mounted on the panel will usually give the mosdy | 
t 


trouble when the hand approaches them for tuning. Connec 
the tinfoil only to the ground binding post. Do not let it 
touch any other part or wire. Tinfoil can be bought at 
florist shops. 


HE code used in radio is known as Continental Morse. 
Telegraph operators use the Morse code, which has more 
dots. There are twelve letters that differ in the two codes. 
Byrd used the Continental Morse code in communicating 
from his Antarctic camp. This an- 





swers the query of a boy in Philadel- 
phia. Yes, ships and shore stations, as 
well as the amateurs, use the Conti- 
nental code 
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"THERE is a boy in Indiana who has a crystal set and an 

ambition “to produce stations far away.’’ He uses an 
antenna about thirty feet long. A spool serves as the in- 
sulator. Station WOWO, at Ft. Wayne, twenty-two mile: 
away, is the only broadcaster that entertains him. 

The average range of broadcast reception with a crystal 
detector is generally considered to be about twenty-five 
miles. Of course, the power of the transmitter and 
weather conditions may extend this range to several hun- 
dred miles. The sensitiveness of the detector is another 
important factor. Incidentally, WOWO is a_ powerful 
station. Sparks Chard hears it in New York quite fre- 
quently. It is on a rather low wave-length, so Sparks 
suggests that an antenna about roo feet long, including 
the lead-in wire, be tried in an effort to hear some of the 
other powerful broadcasters operating on higher wave- 
lengths. Try for WGY on 380 meters, WLW on 428 meters 
and WENR on 345 meters. Use a porcelain insulator in- 
stead of the wooden spool. 


GPARKS gets many letters asking how an old broadcast 
receiver can be changed into a short-wave receiver. The 
best plan is to build a new short-wave outfit using parts 
that can be salvaged from the old set, such as sockets, 
transformers, binding posts, etc. A_ short-wave set 
requires special coils and condensers not found in the 
broadcast receiver which is designed to cover the wave 
band from 200 to 550 meters. It is far more satisfactory 
to build a special two- or three-tube circuit for short-wave 
reception than to try to remodel an old set designed to 
operate on longer wave-lengths. 


pelcar concerts by the National High School Orchestra 
and Band at their camp, at Interlochen, Mich., will be 
on the air every Sunday night from July 6 to August 24, nine 
to ten o’clock, over WABC’s network. These musical organl- 
zations are made up of high school students. 
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ALT of the broadcasting stations in the United States is De at 
available free of charge by application at the F ederal wi af 
Radio Commission, Washington, D. C. 


This is the hook-up of a crystal detector set with which a boy in 
Alabama has picked up WLW, at Cincinnati, O., 600 miles 
away. It is simple to build. See the description on this page 


is near a receiving set. For example, when tuning a short- 
wave set the signal may become very much stronger or fade 
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Boys! 
Is your 12th Birthday 
in 1930 ? 


Then Accept this Special Anniversary Camera 
and Roll of Kodak Film, AS A GIFT 


Get both without cost or obligation 


Distribution Starts May 1—at Kodak Dealers’ 


This Special Anniversary Camera— 
complete with one roll of Kodak Film 
—will be given FREE to any boy whose 
TWELFTH birthday falls in 1930. 
Its color is a beautiful golden brown. 





A Gift of 500,000 Cameras 


‘to the Boys and Girls of America 
in Commemoration of the 50th Anniversary of Kodak 


George Eastman, Chairman of the Board of the Eastman Kodak Company 


BOYS! 


If your twelfth birthday falls 
inany month of 1930 go toan 
authorized Kodak dealer’s 
and accept the camera illus- 
trated on this page—complete 
with one roll of Kodak Film. 
Pay nothing. Buy nothing. 
It is a gift. 


The gift is made with the 
compliments of George East- 
man, Chairman of the Board 
of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, to the boys and girls 
of America, in celebration 
of the 50th Anniversary of Kodak. 


Beginning on May 1, 1930, Five Hundred 
Thousand cameras are to be given to boys 
and girls who reach the age of twelve this 
year, 

Beginning May 1 

Simply go with your mother, father or 
guardian to an authorized Kodak dealer’s, 
on or after May 1, and get the camera, 
complete with one roll of Kodak Film. 


Just Remember 
1. You must be accompanied by your 


mother, father or guardian when you 
go to get the camera. 


2. No cameras will be distributed before 
May 1, or after May 31, 1930. 


3. None after the supply of 500,000 is 
exhausted. 


Do hot critieize your dealer if you delay 
until after his supply is gone. 


1930 








GeorcE EASTMAN 
Creator of Kodak, which cele- 
brates its 50th Anniversary by 
giving away 500,000 Cameras to 

American Children 


With the compliments of 


Why the Gift is Made 


THE GIFT IS MADE FOR 
TWO REASONS: 
To heighten interest in ama- 
teur photographyamong boys 
and girls,even beyond itspres- 
ent remarkably high peak. 


And as a token of apprecia- 
tion tothe parents and grand- 
parents of today, who as 
amateur picture-takers have 
played so important a part 
in the development of pho- 
tography and of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 


It will let boys and girls see what fun it is 
to make pictures with their own cameras. 
Any boy or girl of your age can find hun- 
dreds of subjects, from everyday life and 





A Gift of 500,000 Cameras 


The camera—complete with one roll of Kodak 
Film—is to be given absolutely WITHOUT 
COST to any boy or girl whose twelfth birth- 
day falls in any month of 1930. 

500,000 cameras, as illustrated, are to be 
given to children who reach the age of twelve 
this year. 

The gift is from the Eastman Kodak Company, 
with the compliments of George Eastman, 
Chairman of the Board, in commemoration of 
Kodak's 50th Anniversary. 

Gift Cameras will be distributed May 1, 1930, 
by authorized Kodak dealers, and continued 
until the supply of 500,000 is exhausted. None 
after May 31, 1930. 

Toget a camera, simplygowith parentorguard- 
ian to an authorized Kodak dealer. Pay nothing. 














When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


nature, that would be an 
adventuretosnap. Your pets, 
your family, your friends, 
scenes from the woods, moun- 
tains or seashore, wherever you hike or 
ride, or go on vacation, or camp. What 
sport to make pictures of these! What 
fun to look at the pictures afterwards! 


The adjoining illustrations show the 
kind of pictures you can make with the 
Anniversary Camera and Kodak Film. 


Get the Camera Early 


The Anniversary Cameras will be at au- 
thorized Kodak dealers’, ready to give 
out, on May 1, 1930. 


Go with your parent or guardian to one of 
these stores. Get your camera. No red 
tape. No delay. No cost. It is free. 

The gift-giving period begins on May 1 
and will extend into the month of May, 
1930, only as long as the supply of 500,000 
cameras holds out. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, get one of these cameras early. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
* * * 


Note: In appreciation of their coopera- 
tion and loyalty through the years, this 
special Gift Camera will be distributed 
only through stores of the nationwide net- 
work of active, authorized Kodak dealers. 
Authorized Kodak dealers are located 
everywhere. Step up to the Kodak counter 
on May 1, 1930, with your parent or 
guardian, and ask for the Gift Camera. 

















Typical pictures, actual size, 
2% 2 34 inches, taken with the 
Anniversary Camera and Kodak Film, 


Nationa! Scout 
Commissioner 
Daniel Carter 
Beard says, 
“‘Get a camera now, 
while the getting is 
good.”* 


_ This is a bully and valuable gift for the boys and 
girls of the right age, because it puts in their hands 
something which is fun to use and the use of which 
makes artists of them, at the same time giving them 
an illustrated diary of their adventures, school 
achievements and athletic triumphs. 

Get a camera now, while the getting is good. 


DoW tavd_. 
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© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


elp the Healthy 


More children between five and fifteen are killed 
by accidents than by diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
typhoid, appendicitis and measles — combined 


\ 


ANY of the boys and girls who are 

killed by accidents are daring, adven- 
turous, fun-loving, bubbling over with high 
spirits, ready to take chances, heedless of 
danger. 


If children are not provided with proper 
playgrounds they will play in the streets— 
where most accidents happen. If they 
haven't been taught watchfulness on streets 
and highways, they are in danger every time 
they leave the house. 


Twenty thousand children under 15 were 
killed last year by accidents — nearly 30 per 
cent of them by automobiles; the rest by 





drownings, burns, the careless use of fire- 
arms, falls and other causes. 


You guard a delicate child instinctively. c* 
Guard the healthy one thoughtfully. Teach ¢ 

him that only he can protect himself against  <* 
dangers greater than disease. 


People who have not learned reasonable 
caution in childhood are likely to continue 
to be heedless in later years. Eighty thousand 
people, 15 years of age or over, were killed 
by accidents last year. Falls on stairs or from 
rickety stepladders, chairs, boxes and win- 
dow sills cause thousands of deaths at home. 


Accidents are the sixth greatest cause of 
death for people of all ages; the first cause 
of death among children from 5 to 15. 





Send for Metropolitan’s booklet on accident 
prevention. Ask for Booklet 530-B. Mailed - 
free upon request. ; 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK N.Y. 
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Building a Home for a Bluebird 
By M. E. Gilmore 

N° OTHER bird families add more beauty 

and color to our gardens and yards than 
the beautiful bluebirds flying back and forth 
to their little home. First they are very busy 
building the nest and after the eggs have 
hatched both birds are kept busy either 
guarding the nest or bringing food to the 
little ones. 

Every boy can build a bird house if he 
only knows the size of the house and the 
dimension for the opening. And even girls 
build many houses especially when they are 
not fortunate in having brothers to do the 
work for them. 

Bird houses must be so constructed that 
the old nest can be easily removed and the 
house dusted out at the end of the season. 
And this house is built with one side hinged 
to the base and when opened for cleaning, 
shows a pile of grass that the busy sparrows 
have carried into the house before the blue- 
birds arrived to take possession. 

Bluebirds are not particular about the 
design of their house as long as the inside 
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Bunks in the Hillcrest Farm cabin 


dimensions of the room are not smaller 
than 6” wide, 8” long and the roof six 
inches or more from the floor. The hole or 
entrance must be 2” in diameter and from 
3’ to 4” up from the floor. The perch may 
be placed about 1” below the hole. And the 
finished house should be erected on a pole 
that cats or other animals cannot climb, 
preferably a piece of 2’’ gas or water pipe, 
from g’ to 12’ from the ground. Of course 
wire netting, tin, spikes or other schemes 
may be arranged to prevent cats or other 
small animals climbing to the nest on bark 
covered poles. 

The tools necessary for building a suitable 
house are only a plane, saw, hammer, brace 
and bit and jack knife. A packing box can 
be obtained from your grocery store to sup- 
ply the material and a few 14%” wire brads 
and a small can of the best quality of liquid 
glue can be obtained at any hardware store 
for assembling the house. Paint the finished 
house white, cream or any color to harmonize 
with the surrounding buildings, or apply a 
coat of stain to produce a rustic effect. 


Our Troop Cabin 
By Scout Harold Zimmerman 
N THE August, 1929, issue of Boys’ Lire I 
noticed the stories about Scout cabins. I 
am writing to tell you about ours. 


Late in October of the past year, having | 


planned to build a cabin, we picked the finest 
spot on Hillcrest Farm; and started working 
to make a clearing in the forest. Then came 


the job of digging down about three feet for | 
our foundation which we made of rock. Soon | 
the trees were cut, dragged in by hand, and ! 


the cabin started to take shape. Places were 
made for seven windows and two doors. 


In order to protect us from the cold in ‘ 


winter, the first floor, which is raised a foot 
and a half above ground, was made six 
inches thick. Two inches of wood, then 
two of tar paper, which was again covered 
with two inches of wood and finally linoleum. 
All cracks were plastered with cement and 
in the near future windows and doors will 
be weather-stripped. Only dead chestnut 
wood has been used. Construction work has 
been started on a swimming pool. This will 
be about rs ft. by 30 ft. It is being done by 
the boys, the dirt dug out, the dam breast 
built, the entire pool lined with clay and the 
bottom covered with sand. Later a large 
observation tower is to be built. 

The troop has won recognition from the 
forestry “department, and has been men- 
tioned for its work in cleaning out timber 
land, in the State forestry bulletin. 

The boys showed great interest in the 
building, often going up after school in the 
evening. There are only three boys sixteen 
years old, all the rest are younger. 

A good many things were given to us but 
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there were lots of things we had to pay {o; 
The boys earned the money for this them. 
selves. 


How to Make a Bear Claw Necklace 
By Chief Red Eagle 
H?: BRAVES, here is a way to make g 
dandy bear claw necklace that will show 
up to advantage as a part of your Indian 
costume. 

Get several cow horns and saw off two o; 
three inches off the tip of each. The mor 
curved these tips are the better suited they 
will be for the purpose. Boil them in water 
until they are soft enough to work easily 
then whittle and scrape each down rather 
narrow, and bring them to a somewhat 
sharp edge along their concave side so they 
will more nearly resemble the real clays 
they are intended to imitate. Round »ff the 
base of each and drill a hole through it, 
little over a quarter of an inch from that 
end. When the tips have thoroughly dried 
sandpaper and polish them smooth. 

Now string your claws on a_buckskip 
thong, graduating them nicely, and alternat. 
ing them with beads that you can likewise 
cut from horn, or with those of bone, stone. 
shell, etc., or just plain store beads. Your 
necklace is now finished, and if you have been 
careful and industrious in your work it will 
be an ornament to be proud of. 


All in the Dark 
By Bill Edgerton 
“AND when the ribbon on your right arm 
is torn off, you are ‘dead,’ and must 
return to camp.” 

Thus ended the instructions for the Cross. 
country Fight, the annual big game of the 
camping season of Troop Fifteen. Th 
whole troop was divided into two sides 
Each team had its own headquarters, wher 
a flag was kept. The object of the gam 
was to “kill” the enemy by tearing off his 
ribbon, and to capture the enemy’s flag. 

As they trooped off into the darkness in 
the direction of their respective headquarters, 
there was not a Scout among them but 
intended to do his best to capture the 
enemy’s flag. And every boy was also pre- 
pared to have one of the most exciting times 
of his life—that is, every boy but one. For 
alas, little Tim Morgan, Second Class 
Scout, was just naturally frightened— 
frightened as he had never been before. Hee 
he was, on his first camping trip, far back in 
the Allegheny mountains, where one could 
hear wildcats and big owls almost any 
night. But what was worse, he was now on 
his way to go out alone and at night among 
all these terrifying things. 

Finally he reached his team’s headquarters; 
and after a few last words of instruction from 
the chief, he found himself on his way to the 
post to which he had been assigned. 

Although there were Scouts all around 
within two or three hundred yards, when 
the bugle was heard as a signal to start 
these Scouts would be moving away. 
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Finally he heard the faint sound of the 
bugle, and it seemed that the silence was 
greater than ever when the last notes died 
away. Just suppose he should meet a wild. 
cat so far from camp. He could be chewed 
all to pieces without anyone ever knowing It. 

“Well, there’s no use thinking about 
that,” he decided; and he started stealthily 
in the direction of the enemy camp. 

Nearly an hour passed. Uneventiul 
though it was, Tim’s knees were still shak- 
ing enough to have cracked a nut between 
them. He was now nearer the opposilt 
team’s camp, but that was all he knew about 
his position. 

Suddenly he heard a noise in the under- 
brush. His knees speeded up to about si 
hundred K. P. M. (knocks per minute). 
With a crash, a dark form shot from the 
underbrush straight at Tim. Yes, a! him. 
but not fo him, for the crash hadn’t finished 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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True Stories of Stars who were not 






*““born’’? but ‘‘made.’’ No. 3 





This coach 


cuts 60 men from the squad 


before they’ve seen the ball field 


HIS happens every year at one of the 
biggest and oldest colleges in the coun- 


tty: Before they've had any real practice, while 
they're still working out indoors in the cage, 
before they've even seen the diamend, the 
coach often cuts as many as 60 men from the 
freshman baseball squad of 100. 


The reason for it is this; college and prep 
school coaches can tell a lot about you just 
by watching you. They know a player, or a 
man who will make a player, by the way he 
handles himself. 


The impression you make on the coach 
counts more than your past record. If you 
“look good” to him, he gives you a “break.” 
If you don’t, you'll have a hard time proving 
you are good. 


Do you know what makes most people 
look clumsy? Their feet. They’re slow-footed, 
stumbling; they fall all over themselves. Watch 
a star in almost any sport. His feet move like 
lightning, yet they never get in his way. 

Learn to handle your feet. College stars train 
themselves in footwork. Go into a gym and 
what do you find—a hefty guard boxing—a 
sttoke oar handballing—a shortstop skipping 
rope — usually in Keds—the Shoe of Chani- 
pions. 


Keds are the most scientifically built ath- 
letic shoe in the world. They have “Feltex” 
insoles that keep your feet cool and comfort- 
able. Keds’ canvas tops are light, but strong. 
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They give sure support to your ankles. And 
Keds have specially compounded safety soles 
that get a firm grip on the ground and pre- 
vent slipping and sliding. 

You'll “look good” with Keds on, because 
Keds help your footwork. 


There are many different styles of Keds. 
Choose the one that’s best suited to you. You 
can get Keds from the best shoe dealers in 
town at prices from $1.00 to $4.00, according 
to the type and style you want. 
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THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 








Keds ‘‘Conquest” 


Made with the popular 
crepe sole, famous for 
wear. A special toe cap 
reinforcement that gives 
extra protection at point 
of hardest service. 
“Feltex’’ insole. 


Keds"Speed King”’ 


Scufing won't feaze this 
Keds with its heavy ribbed 
\e strip of white rubber. 
he upper is of suntan 
duck; the trim, toe cap and 
_ supporting stay are of 
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FREE/ 50 pedigreed dogs 


50 pedigreed wire-haired fox terriers and 480 
pairs of Keds are the prizes in the national Keds 
Essay Contest for boys and girls not over 15 
years of age. Get your entry blank and details 
of the contest from your nearest Keds dealer 
today, or write the Keds Contest Editor, United 
States Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Keds “Gladiator” 


Here is another lace-to-toe 
Keds model. Note the 
sturdy toe and heel con- 
struction. Can be bought 
in the new popular sun tan 
or in white or brown. 








Keds “Holdfast”’ 


This light Keds model 
gives excellent service for 
the price. Holdfasts come 
with white or brown up- 
pers and have black trim- 
mings and black corru- 
gated soles. A sturdy low 
priced shoe. 























Single Shot Rifle, Price $995 


~ Couldn't You Have Fun 
With a Trusty Remington! 


HERE are so many things a boy wants to buy these days, that 
it’s hard to decide which one. Still, we believe that if you made 
a list of the things you want, and put at the top the thing you could 
have the most fun with, a Remington .22 caliber rifle would head 
the list. Suppose you start your list with a Remington—you'll find 
it’s not hard to get one. 


Because Remington makes so many big game rifles that are more expensive, 
a boy sometimes gets the idea that he can’t afford a Remington. Don’t you 
believe it. And Remington rifles for boys are just as accurate, and are made 
of just as fine materials as the famous big game Remingtons. 


Just look at the picture of that Model 4, that costs $9.95. It’s chambered for 
.22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges. You can also get it in .25 
or .32 caliber and in smooth bore for .22 or .32 shot cartridges—Kleanbore 
are the best. The Model 4 has an automatic ejector—a rear sight with a 
screw adjustment for elevation, and a white metal bead front sight. The 
stock and fore-end are of @ark, American walnut. It weighs 44% pounds. 


If you want something a little lighter and a little smaller, you can get a 
Model 6 Remington for $5.50. It weighs only 344 pounds and will shoot 
as straight as any of them. It also has a beautiful American walnut stock 
and fore-end, and white metal front sight. It’s a dandy for a boy who’s not 
quite big enough to handle the Model 4 easily. 


Then for the boy who’s a little smaller still—not ready yet for a .22 cali- 
ber—the Remington Model 26 Repeating Air Rifle is just right. It is built 
like the famous Remington .22 repeater, slide action, and holds fifty shots. 


See these rifles at your dealer’s. Or, if he hasn’t them in stock, send for a 
circular describing the one you want. Take this to your dealer, show him 
the rifle you’ve picked out, and he can get it for you quickly. 


1. Where can I get 
flint (both kinds)? 

2. Where can I get 
directions for making 
flint objects? 

3. What is the pressure method?—JAMES 
Percy PoLiock. 

1. Albert C. Heath, 444 East 42d Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

2. & 3. All told in “‘ Wisdom of the Woods,”’ 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pub- 
lishers. 


Using the Poncho 

1. How can a U.S. Marine Yellow Rubber 
poncho that is slightly worn in places and has a 
small tear in it, be repaired? 

2. What are the uses of the Marine Poncho? 

3. Please send me the page of the Boys’ 
Lire for December, 1927, that tells how to make 
a pair of Buckskin Gloves—Scovut LLoyp 
B. CRAMPTON. 

1. Yes, with adhesive plaster. 

2. To protect or shelter you in wet weather. 

3. You will find it in the Buckskin Book 
for Buckskin Men and Boys, published by 
J. B. Lippincott. 


Jewish Scouts 

1. Is it true that a Jewish Scout cannot try 
to pass the examinations for the Scholarship 
Merit Badge because of the holidays of our 
faith? 

2. If a Troop should break up, what could 
the Scout who does not want to drop out do? 

3. What do you advise for some of the larger 
boys of our Troop who think they are privileged 
characters?>—CHARLES BINSWANGER. 

1. No. 

2. Join the Lone Scouts. 

3. Make them Patrol Leaders or Sea 
Scouts. 


Kite Record 
What is the World’s Record for keeping a 
kite up in the air?—WaRREN TALBOT. 
Boys’ kite, all day and all night and part 
of the next day. 


Senior Patrol Leader 

1. Please tell me where I can get a Senior 
Patrol Leader’s Badge. 

2. Must the Senior Patrol Leader be a 
leader of some certain patrol in his Troop? 

3. How may I get Scouts to pass tests that 
are not very active-—ScouT REx TYNEs. 

t. Local Scout Executive. 

2. Senior Patrol Leader is over the Patrol 
Leaders. 

3. You must appeal to their ambition and 
sporting spirit. 


Model Zeppelin 
1. Where can I get plans for a model sep pe- 
lin? 
2. Where can I get gas for filling this ship? 
—Juntor KInc. 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., 40814 West 
Broadway, New York City. 


No Merit Badge 
1. Please publish the Reading & Indian 
Lore Merit Badges in your Scouting Section. 
There Merit Badges are not in the Handbook. 
—Scout JoHN HALLBEBG. 


BOYS’ Lirr 


tion as to how to build 
the Underground H ogan, 
—Scout Pau Boy. 

MAN. 

1. Yes. 

2. “Shelters, Shacks and Shanties,” pyp. 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Aye 
at 48th St., N. Y. C. é 


Most Merit Badges 


1. What Scout in the United States has the 
most Merit Badges and how many does jy 
have? 

2. Is there any way I can become a Se 
Scout? I live in a city near which there is no 
large body of water and in which there is no 
Sea Scout Troop—Eacte Scout Dvuayy 
DENNIs. 

1. Jack Dodd of Spokane, Washington, 
has them all. 

2. Write to the Chief Sea Scout, B.S.A. » 
Park Ave., N. Y. C., for printed information, 

Quicksand 

In case a Scout, hiking alone, becomes 
caught in quicksand over his head, how woul 
he best go about escaping?—Scovut Lerrriay 
HEpDDINs. 

When it is over his head, it is too late to 
escape. Ask your question over again 
Don’t think you stated it correctly. 


Tools for Leather 
Please tell me where I can get some tools 
and leather for my Leather Craft Merit Badge. 
—HARoLp STEGALL. 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Breeding Alligators 


Please tell me where I can get information 
concerning the breeding of alligators.—Jonx 
E. Gross. 

You can’t breed them at home, they need 
southern waters or swamps. 


Indian Words 
1. Please tell me an Indian 
means best or superior? 
2. Please tell me an Indian word that 
means Patrol or tribe?—CHARLES Sjaiz. 
1. AGHA or Agnale (Navaho). 
2. Dinaee (Navaho). 


Plans for Cabinet 
Please tell me where I can get blueprints 
for a standing wall gun cabinet?—Scovt 
ALBERT EYBERSE. 
Write to Col. David Abercrombie, Aber- 
crombie Camp, 311 Broadway, New York 
City. 


word that 


Marksmanship Tickets 
Where can I obtain a Junior (Fifty foot 
marksmanship target, 2 to 10 count?—LEE 
FISCHER. 
Supply Department, B. S. A., 
Ave., New Vork City. 


2 Park 


Passing Tests 

When there are no other officials in the 
Troop to pass tests to besides our Scoutmaster, 
can we pass them to our Patrol Leader?— 
Scout DEAN KESTERSON. 

Yes, if there are three members of an 
examining committee present. Troops under 
Council report to the Council Examiner. 
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Model 6 
Single Shot Rifle, Price $550 


Then there are none. A Disteide, Mon 


1. What is the cost of material for a good 
Buckskin vest? 

2. Where could I get the material?—Scovt 
ERNEST WHITTEN. 

1. Eight to ten dollars. ’ 

2. I recommend that you use sheepskin, 
which you may obtain from the Supply 
Department, B.S.A., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Sun Dials 


binati 
abolis 


Degree Badge 
Is it permissible to wear the Degree Badges 
on civilian clothingg—HeEnry V. BIsHopP. 


I know of no rule to the contrary. ened} 


shake 
—no x 


The 


: Model 26 t 
Repeating Air Rifle, Price $7.50 Weaving 

: Please tell me where I could get directions 
stating how the round plait is done, also direc- 
tions -on making other plaits and weaves.— 


Rosert B. Piatt, 3rd. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


New York City 


Radel Leather Company, Newark, N. J. 


Underground Hogan 
1. Does the American Boy’s Underground 
Hogan answer Requirement No. 5 under the 
Pioneering Merit Badge? 







We want any information on sun dials 
you can give us.—DAviID WESLER. 

Bless your heart, there is not room fot 
it here, the description would be too long. 
There will be an article soon on this subject 
in SCOUTING. Ask your Scoutmaster '0 
let you see it. 


2. Please tell me where I can get. informa- 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. . 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a subject, may be asked in each letter 
Questions which require more than 75 words for 3 ey be ignored. 


ry 





relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interes's 
partment. 


©1930 R.A. Co. of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the de 
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Six Vital Improvements 


...what a difference they make in your shave 
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1. Reinforced corners 
uformation 
rs.— JOHN 
2. Cut-out corners 
they need 
7. e 
3. Rust-resisting blade 
word that 


word ‘isi A, New shape 
guard teeth 


me BD. Square blade ends 
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coatuade, O WONDER millions of men __ the fastest, smoothest, most comfort- aH The New Gillette Razor, 24 K. gold 
Leader?— “ i NEw 1 plated, in a beautiful case, complete $4.00 
have thrown away their old razors for able shave you’ve ever had. Gill ett with New Gillette Blade . . Price 4 
rs of an oe . ° : e 
sops under aM this New Gillette. Its reinforced razor Here is your chance to have the great- | -BLAD Te ee ee mere te Aen 
caminer. . 


cap and cut-out blade corners, in com- __ est bargain in shaving comfort and con- 
for a good fgg ination with the new shapeguardteeth, venience that $1.00 has ever bought: 
12—Scovt ff 4bolish “razor pull.” Its specially proc- the New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold- 
essed new blade resistsrust. Youmerely plated, in a handsome case, and one 










. “Suppl fag shake it dry—no more tedious wiping New Gillette Blade. Additional new 
=? —no more cut towels. blades are priced the sameas theold, one 

if Th dollar for ten, fifty cents for five. Y "or nao , 
sun dials en there are the new guard channel ollar for ten, fifty cents for five. Your 50c for five. 
* room for fam 0d the square blade ends—six reasons dealer has both waiting for your call. The New Gillette 
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A Troop is bound to be successful if the 
‘Leader sets the example by always appear- 
ing in Uniform at all Scout activities and 
meetings. 


The Outdoor Service Outfit 


The Outdoor Service Outfit is a very inexpensive 
“‘undress’’ Uniform for knocking about at 
camp and on hikes, clean-up campaigns, bird 
study up a tree and all that sort of rough stuff. 

It consists of No. 687 V-neck Shirt (without 
collar and short sleeves), No. 688 Shorts, Belt, 
Cotton Stockings and Neckerchief. 

Sometimes No. 647 long-sleeve Shirt is used 
instead of No. 687. 

It makes a very practical, complete and com- 
fortable Official outfit. 


A 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY, 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 





THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER IN YOUR CITY 
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* 
The Official M ‘ ; : 
a, ay usually reminds one of Spring and sunshine 
and flowers. But to a Scout, who needs no remind- 
ing, it means that the real outdoor Scouting season 
has.artived. Parades, hikes, overnight camps, nature 
ee study, baseball and all sports are now in order and 
No Article is H. 
aes he goes into them with all the lustihood and vigor pi 
fini 
characteristic of the real Scout. N 
The equipment listed on these pages will suggest some of the things N 
needed at this time of the year for all outdoor activities. Fall in be- 
hind the band and start selecting your equipment now. 
Official “Belt Outdoor Service Shorts 
One - and-a-quarter inches wide Extra strong and sturdy, made of good wearing khaki. One 
with gun metal Scout buckle and hip pocket, two side pockets and watch pocket with usual 
two belt hooks for carrying knife belt loops. All sizes. 
and rope. Give loose waist measure 
in inches. No. 688 $1.60 
No. 529 50c 
No. 529A Extra Belt . 
Official Boy Scout Sweater An 
Hooks ea. 10c iff J com 
~ first 
No. 529B Extra Buckles one 
ea. 15c An all-worsted —crew- ” can 
: : : neck Sweater. Made of he a % 1 
Regulation Weight Shirt medium - weight woolen Pe es! : 
worsted. Slip-over style. l 
Official Boy Scout em- l 
pain 3g silk emblem 
- sewed on. Just the thing to 
Made of standard khaki wear on those long hikes 3 
material. Has loose fitting and very essential for over- 1 
rolling collar with neck- night camp or any other 1 
band, two outside Stanley outdoor activity. Nc 
square patch breast pockets, 
with flaps to button down. No. 516 Price, $3.50 
Has lettering ‘‘Boy Scouts of 
America” over right breast On 
pocket. All sizes. Official Swimming Suits whi 
Ys H ie 
No. 647 $2.25 ; ere is another Official Boy Scout or ass 
a Swimming Suit. This is the Pacific for 
poe ap el. An athletic one-piece = 
: . style dark blue worsted suit with ” 
Outdoor Service Shirt Boy Scout emblem. Gives full free- N 
dom in the water; has style and o 
comfort. It will not bind or sag 
whether wet or dry. The suit is 
Low cut “V" neck without made of medium weight pure 
collar and short sleeves, allow- worsted. All sizes. 4 
ing ample freedom to the mus- ol 
cles of the neck and arms. No. 518 $3.25 pe 
Double breast pockets with em- beau 
broidered “Boy Scouts of Amer- Two-piece style — white worsted desi 
ica’’ strip over right pocket. All Shirt and blue worsted trunks. All dial. 
sizes. sizes. Wat 
\ 228 
No. 687 Shirt No. 687 $1.50 No. 5 1 7 $3.95 No. 518 No 
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Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather 


sheath. 
Price, $1.80 


No. 1510 
No. 1507 Price, $1.80 





**Plumb’’ Brand 
**Collins’’ Brand 





Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field because it is so 
compact and still contains all the essential ingredients of a 
first-aid pouch. Every Scout and Scout Official should have 
one before starting to camp or on a hike. Furnished with 
canvas belt carrier. The contents are as follows: 

1 Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 Envelope H.F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

1 Tube **First Aid for Burns" 

1 Mercurochrome Swab 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 

1 Tube Soap in Carton 

1 Small First Aid Booklet. 


No. 1548 
Official “Boy Scout Whistle 


One of the finest 
whistles made. Highly 
polished nickel finish on 
brass; furnished with rin 

for attaching. Marke 

with Official Boy Scout § 
Emblem, 


No. 1281 


Price, 75c 





Price, 35c 


Ingersoll Mite Wrist Watch 


A new very small—o 
size—Wrist Watch. Chro- 
mium plated. A_ real 
beauty and a dependable 
time keeper. Engraved 
design. Bezel radiolite 
dial. Made by Ingersoll 
Watch Company. 


No. 1576 








Price, $5.50 ¥ 


Tents! Tents! Tents! 


The Supply Department has just the type of Tents to 
suit every type of Scout camper. Before a Scout, a 
Patrol or Troop buys a Tent of any sort, be sure you 
have first seen the Tents listed on pages 19, 20 and 21 
of the Boy Scout Catalog. 








Official Boy Scout Bugles 


n instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 

werful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 “Conn” Make Price, $5.00 
No. 1538  ‘“Rexcraft’’Make Price, $5.00 











Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by Dudley W. Smith, Champion Fire 
by Friction Expert of the world, for quick results. Package of 
tinder furnished. 


No. 1532 Price, $1.00 





We ‘Pay the Shipping 
Charge! : 


The Supply Department now offers you 
a most complete service. We pay the 
postage and freight on all orders. The 
savings ate yours. 

That makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the article 
and, when necessary, state size and 
color. Figure up the total cost of the 
articles you order and that is all. Don’t 
add anything for shipping charge. We 
pay it. 

Your order will be delivered to the 
Post Office or railroad company within 
twenty-four hours after we receive it. 
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Signal Flag Kits 


A most unusual opportunity for obtaining complete signal 
flag outfits at less than the actual value of the case which 
holds them. Set consists of two pair of flags, one pair for 
semaphore signaling, provided with separate wooden sticks, 
and the other being for Morse signaling, with separate long 
sticks in three sections. All are contained in a special case 
with adjustable shoulder strap. 


No. 1498 Price, 95c 





Books for All Boys! 
Handbook for Boys — 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 638 pages; pictures or dia- 
gtams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 


No. 3100 50c per copy 






























Handbook for Patrol 
Leaders 


A book of information and inspira- 
tion which ought to be alongside the 
“Handbook for Boys.” 

It not only deals with all phases of 
a Patrol Leader's problems, it also 
instructs the individual in Hiking, 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 

Profusely ilheserated. Four hundred 
pages. 
No. 3638 75c per copy 
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Swimming and Water 


Safety 
Authoritative, clear cut, profusely 
illustrated. Includes a discussion on 
the Methods of Teaching Swimming, } 
Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving Meth- 
ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause 
and Prevention of Drowning Acci- 








dents, Camp Water-front Protection }” 
Methods, Diving, Canocing, Pag- 
eants, a History of Swimming, | 
Bibliography and other valuable} 
material. 

No. 3681 Each, 75c 








2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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how ScouTs OF AMERICA 


Send your order fo the nearest address 
37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


5835 MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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BULLSEYE 


COMBINATION?™ 


WINCHESTER model 57 
KDPPERKLADS and you 


FREE‘**The Game 
—The Gun—The 
Ammunition,” a 


valuable booklet 


for shooters of all 
ages. 


ICE soft place in the dirt, legs to the side 

at a 45 degree angle, Winchester model 57 
lined up on the target, a Kopperklad .22 in the 
chamber all ready to fire, and then—a half 
breath and a good steady aim. Plop! A bullet 
hole smack in the middle of the 10-ring. 


Sure it’s easy with a model 57, those golden 
gleaming Kopperklads, and a bit of practice. 
And it’s easy to keep on plugging them in. 
Winchester accuracy is making the model 57 
and long rifle Kopperklad .22’s the most popu- 
lar small bore combination for boys. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Winchester 
model 57, and Winchester Staynless Kopper- 
klad Cartridges which keep your rifle barrel 
bright and clean and which are clean to 
handle, too. 


Dept L 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


The model 57 is acorking | 


good rifle. It’s a beauti- 
fully proportioned five 
pound edition of the 
<< celebrated model 52— 
) that King of Small Bore 
Match Rifles—and shoot ! 
There’s just one answer, 
you’ve got to try it. 
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A Land Where Pineapples Grow 


on Trees 
(Concluded fr 


om page 27) 





and is a relative of the pineapple. To give 
the boys a thrill—there is the skeleton of a 
big alligator bleaching on the shore. Ap- 
parently there are plenty of fish in Alligator 
Creek, because people are always fishing 
from the bridge where the road crosses the 
creek; bearing in mind the old verse, “‘If the 
Lord made fishing, why, a fellow oughta 
fish.”” On the shore are the tangled crab- 
eye vines, a sort of a pea vine, the pods of 
which contain brilliant red seeds, each with 
a black spot on it. These seeds are used in 
all the curio stores for making bead necklaces. 
But the Boy Scouts of Florida have not yet 
awakened to the possibilities of handicraft 
offered by the plants surrounding their camp 
site and lining the roads everywhere and 
in every direction. 

I often wonder why the Northern Scouts 
do not start trading with the Southern 
Scouts, trading reptiles, toads, lizards for 
Southern reptiles, toads and lizards? I 
picked up a beautiful little tortoise that I 
call Lucile. It was in the middle of the 
road, and I did not want a passing automo- 
bile to crush it. After allowing the children 
at the hotel to play with it, I set it free on 
the golf grounds. 

If I was in my twentieth year in place of 
my eightieth year, I would bring a canvas 
canoe down here, a camera, a fishing-rod, a 
butterfly net, and all that sort of thing, and 
spend two or three weeks cruising through 
the Everglades and in the canal alongside of 
the traveled highway. I am_willing to 
wager that I could start a good size zoo 
with the collections made: wildcats, coons, 
‘possums, panthers, otters—I had a lap full 
of young otters, as tame as kittens—deer, 
bear, wild turkies—Oh, boy! But they 
won’t last long; the tourists will come along 
and shoot and kill them, the commercial- 
minded people will and are netting the fish, 
hunting and skinning the mammals and 
birds. The Lord does not create wild ani- 
mals for the market, the supply is never large 
enough for commercial purposes. 


I TOOK a trip to Arcadia, the other night, 

and dedicated a fine Scout House for the 
Scouts up there. The Florida Scouts are 
a charming lot of boys, and of course they 
have a fine lot of parents. We feasted on 
perlieu, a dish made of rice and chicken 
and cooked in the open. We decorated the 
boys with the Eagle Life and Star badges, 
autographed their Scout Certificates, talked 
to the mothers, joked with the dads, and 
drove home when the stars were shining. 
I went with the Scouts to the unveiling of the 
Edison monument at Fort Myers. Mr. 
Edison and Mr. Henry Ford sat just on my 
left, while Mrs. Edison was in front of me. 
They boys of Fort Myers have a bully little 
Scout house, headquarters, erected to the 
memory of one of their comrades. 

I joined with the Scouts of Sarasota in 
their beautifully arranged camp, on the 
stage, where they went through their stunts 
before a large audience of the Tourist Club. 
Their stage camp was made the same as we 
make them North: camp fire, teepee, and 
all that sort of thing, but in place of the 
somber pine, hemlock, spruce, or hard woods, 
the background was composed of palmettos, 
royal palms, and long needle pines. The 
stage setting was striking and realistic in its 
effect. The Scouts.themselves, like those at 
Arcadia and Fort Myers, are a mighty fine 
lot of boys, and I am awfully proud of 
them. 

Down here, everybody is interested in the 
Scouts. I talked to the Kiwanis Club, the 
Rotary Club, Tourist Club, to the guests at 
the Charlotte Harbor, Royal Palm and other 
hotels. Every native I met claimed to 
have sons who were Scouts, or would be 
Scouts. Among the “Crackers,” or natives, 
many still bear the names of their free- 
booting ancestors and, off the coast here, I 
won’t tell where, there is a sunken treasure 
ship. It has cannon aboard it, and one 
cannon that one man secured was loaded 
with four million dollars’ worth of jewels! 
Jumping electrons! Think of that, reaching 
one’s arm down a cannon’s mouth and in 
place of pulling out crabs, lobsters, clams, 
and oysters—bringing out of it handfuls of 
glistening jewels! 

Say, boys, wouldn’t our Northern Sea 
Scouts go crazy down here? Every oneof 
their craft would have the Jolly Roger run 





up the mainmast and they would go cruising 
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up and down the coast hunting treasure ships, 
and maybe they would find some, too! Why. 
right on the beach of Sarasota, where some 
piles are sticking up above the water, ever, 
once in a while pieces of eight and other gol, 
coins are found in the sand. 

Of course, I won’t swear to all this, )yt 
everybody believes it and everybody tells 
me it is true. My stenographer,stells me | 
had better stop talking about it or I’ll bring 
all the Northern Scouts down to Florida. 
But what I want you boys to know is this: 
just mull it over in your minds, and don’t 
forget that wherever the Scouts are, or 
wherever the boys are, or wherever grown 
people are, they never see or appreciate 
things that are right under their noses. The 
Boy Scouts down here do not know the won- 
derful possibilities this garden land offers 
them. The boys up North do not know the 
wonderful possibilities the mountains, rivers, 
and forests up there offer them. What they 
see every day is an every-day affair. . 

There are more than three thousand species 
of flowering plants which have been listed jn 
Florida up to date. Among them the tiny 
Wolffia, which is the smallest of known 
flowering plants. It floats on the water, and 
the entire bush, if I may call it that, flowers 
included, is smaller than a pinhead. (jf 
course, such a plant does not attract much 
attention in a show window, or even in a 
water garden. It would, however, be inter- 
esting as a specimen in an aquarium, to be 
inspected with a magnifying glass. 

I have been telling you about the air 
plants that grow in the trees and on tele- 
graph wires, and only use their roots as a 
bird uses its feet; they derive all of their 
food from the winds, the sunshine, the dew 
and the rain. These plants will grow as well 
up north, in the summertime, as they do in 
the south. This I know, because I have 
taken them home with me and kept them 
for months hanging in the window. 

Some orange growers declared that the 
telephone vine is a sort of vampire which 
sucks the life-blood of the orange trees; this 
is not true, unless it also sucks the electricity 
from telephone wires. It uses both trees 
and wires as convenient perches upon which 
to roost so that it may live on air and 
moisture brought to it by the winds, dew, 
and rain. 

No doubt a thick mass of this plant and 
its brother, the Spanish moss, will have a 
tendency to smother their host by shutting 
off the sun, air, and rain, but otherwise they 
can do no harm. 

If the Scouts of the North who are inter- 
ested in such things will write to the Southern 
Scouts to whom such things are as common 
as the roadside weeds up North, the boys 
down South will no doubt send them speci- 
mens, but when writing be sure to ask the 
Southern boys to soak the air plants well in 
a pail of water before shipping them. This 
is not for the purpose of giving the plants a 
drink, but to drive out the inhabitants, the 
little people who live in the plants and hide 
there during the day, some of which are 
interesting and pretty, some of which, how- 
ever, are the bad gnomes and brownies which 
we do not want to introduce into our homes. 
In some of the plants I have in my window 
where I write, I have found interesting little 
tree frogs. Some of them had straight white 
saddled red ants of large size and unknown 
habits. This is the reason that I think it 
safer to drown out the inhabitants before 
having the plants sent North. 

Twenty odd species of insect-eating plants 
are found in Florida. Here it is not the 
worm that turns, but the plant that turns. 
Spotted trumpet leaf (sarracenia minor) 
looks like the pitcher plant of Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, but differs in having the tip 
of the leaf in the form of a cap to cover the 
pitcher. This is a ventable insect trap, 
baited with nectar, in the land where pine- 
apple plants grow on trees like mistletoe. 
Yes, and even cabbages grow on palm trees. 
and I have eaten them. (Figure 11.) 

There are also lots of little palm trees 
which the boys could ship up to you in ex- 
change for curios common to the north coun- 
try, and as for seashells, why, the Gulf o! 
Mexico heaps them up on the beach in 
hillocks five and six feet high. These are 
good for speciments and form excellent 
material from which to make ornaments {or 
your Indian dresses and costumes, as already 
described in Boys’ Lire. 
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Cabin Ship i 


(Concluded 





At five thousand he leveled off. Inspector 
Breen reached for the dual controls in front 
of him. 

“T’ll—wing her!” he stated. 

Rush sat back, took his feet from the 
rudder pedals, dropped his hands at his 
side. 

Breen was rocking the wings from side 
to side, working the ailerons. His body was 
tense, his face was white. Twice Rush 
sianced at him, watching the muscles of his 
mouth twitch. He was different from any 
inspec’ or with whom Rush had sky-ridden. 
Most inspectors for aircraft companies were 
calm, careless and jovial. Breen had none 
of these qualities. 

He dove the ship sharply and he didn’t 
cut the engine speed down. When he pulled 
out of the dive it was to zoom straight for 
the sky. The flying wires were singing, 
there was a terrific strain on the ship. Rush 
leaned forward, his body tense. It was a 
poor way to handle a plane. 

Breen jerked his head toward Rush. There 
was a sneer on his face. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
“Scared?” 

The roar of the engine had become a 
high-pitched drone now. She was pulling— 
pulling with all her power. But the angle of 
climb was too great. 


shouted. 


AND then Breen laughed. It was a strange 
‘* laugh, a terrible one. It didn’t sound 
human. The wheel control was back against 
the harness of the inspector’s ’chute—the 
ship was hanging by her nose—gray clouds 
above! 

The left wing dropped. There was no 
flying speed now. The ship was toppling, 
going into a side-slip! Breen had stalled her! 

Instinctively Rush reached for the con- 
trols. But he checked the motion. The 
plane was screaming downward, her nose 
dropping lower and lower. Breen was 
gripping the controls but he was making 
no effort to get the plane out of the slip. 
In a few seconds now she would be in the 
first turn of a spin! 

Rush twisted his head. 
all his strength. 

‘Get her in neutral!” 

His eyes were on the white, twisted face 
of Inspector Breen. ‘The man’s eyes were 
staring: he was making strange sounds. 
Sounds that were half-laughs, half-groans. 
He didn’t seem to see Rush, didn’t seem to 
know that he was in the plane! 

And then, as Rush Roberts stared at the 
man, his expression changed. There was a 
blank look in his eyes, the muscles of his 
face relaxed. He tried to say something, 
his body slumped forward across the wheel 
control! The nose of the ship plunged 
straight toward the earth below! 

For one, flashing second Rush stared at 
the collapsed figure of the inspector. And 
then he was gripping Breen’s shoulders, 
trying to pull him back away from the dual 
controls. But the plane was spinning now, 
spinning toward the dark blur of the earth 
beneath. And the full weight of the in- 
spector’s body was against the controls! 

Rush braced himself. With all his 
strength he pulled back. His arms were 
around Breen’s neck, already the whirl of 
the plane was getting him. Waves of dizzi- 
ness swept over him. Breen’s body was 
shifting from side to side: he was able to 
pull the man back perhaps a foot. He 
reached for the wheel control with his left 
hand pulled it back against Breen’s body. 

The blur that was the earth was much 
closer to the ship now. It was a spinning 
blur of dark color. There was a crescendo of 
sound. With his left hand Rush snapped the 
ignition switch, it was easier to reach than 
the throttle. 

The roar of the engine died abruptly. But 
the wind was screaming through the rigging 
of the plunging plane. A piece of the metal 
cowling, back of the prop, tore loose and 
battered against the leading edge of the 
monoplane’s center wing structure. 

Rush Roberts had both hands on the 
wheel control in front of him now. His feet 
were braced against the flooring ahead 
of the rudder pedals. The ship was plung- 
tug downward at an angle of seventy degrees; 
she was spinning jerkily. Hung across the 
dual wheel control beside Rush was the 
body of Inspector Breen. 

Slowly Rush put his strength on the 


1930 


He shouted with 


wheel, turning it to the right. He pulled 
back inch by inch. The dead weight of the 
man beside him required all his strength 
but the controls were almost in neutral now. 
The spin was checked! 

The plane was still diving toward the 
earth, less than a thousand feet below now. 
It wasn’t so much the weight of Breen as 
the dive angle of the ship that made it almost 
impossible for Rush to get the wheel back 
toward his body. Three inches would pull 
the nose of the plane up for a mild glide. 
Three inches—and the weight of Inspector 
Breen seemed to be fighting against Rush’s 
final effort to pull the nose up. 

“No!” He shouted the word hoarsely. 
“¢She’ll—come—up——” 

His right hand went around the neck of 
the unconscious inspector. His left held 
the wheel control steady. With all his 
strength he jerked Breen’s body backward, 
let him topple clear of the controls, to the 
right! 

And then, slowly, he was pulling back on 
the wheel. His feet were fumbling for the 
rudder pedals. He got them in neutral 
again. The nose of the ship was coming up 
slowly. He didn’t want the wings to rip off 
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thing tall and stringy was streaking back 


toward the ship. Trees, popular trees along | 


a road! 


the fuselage under the strain of the pull- 
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She was almost on even keel now. Some- | 


Rush reached for the throttl—it was | 


forward. He had cut the ignition—and had 
forgotten it. He zoomed the plane. There 
was a jerking motion. The undergear was 
ripped by the top branches of the trees! 

He shoved the throttle forward again, to 
hold flying speed. But already the ship was 
settling, stalling. A plowed field was ahead. 
Level but rough. The plane was getting 
flying speed again. The weight of the engine 
was giving it to her. They were less than 
twenty feet above the field now. 

Once again Rush pulled the wheel control 
back toward his body. The nose of the 
plane came up feebly, weakly this time. But 
it lifted a little. Once again the ship was 
stalling. 

They would crash. Rush knew that. And 
Breen’s head was close to the fuselage 
fabric. He leaned to the right, gripped the 
inspector’s left shoulder. He jerked the man 
into a slumped position but away from the 
fuselage material. The plane struck! 

The right rubber blew with a sharp re- 
port. But the plane had little forward 
speed. She had dropped the last fifteen 
feet almost like an elevator. The undergear 
crackled, sagged. The tail assembly lifted. 
Rush released his grip on the inspector, 
held the wheel control back against his body 
with both hands. 

The tail assembly hung for a second, high 
in the air. And then it dropped back and 
the tail skid broke the force of the drop. 
The cabin ship shivered, vibrated. After 
that there was no motion. 

Rush Roberts relaxed in the seat back of 
the left controls. He felt tired, all in. He 
drew a deep breath, muttered weakly to him- 
self. But there was a grim smile on his 
face. 

“He didn’t need—that ‘chute—after all!” 


BUCK RAMSEY hung up the telephone 

receiver, in the field office, and turned 
toward Rush Roberts. He was smiling 
slightly, his gray eyes narrowed. 

“That was Maylen—big boss of Western 
Aircraft,” he said slowly. ‘He’s been over 
to the hospital. Breen’s coming around all 
right. Nervous breakdown. Maylen didn’t 
want him to look over our job, but Breen 
was trying to keep up. The outfit has 
ordered six of the crates. Maylen says she 
must be good to stand that sort of a test. 
Breen didn’t remember much, but he put 
in a good word for the ship and for you.” 

Rush smiled back. “He was dead weight 
over the controls,” he said. ‘But say, 
Buck, that ship’s an air job!” 

Buck R grunted. “You did another 
sweet piloting job, Rush,” he said. ‘“‘You’re 
going to be a flyer—yet!” 

Rush grinned. He wasn’t thinking about 
himself. He was thinking of the spin, the 
plunge—and the way the crate’s nose had 
come up. 

“‘She’s a great—cabin ship!” he breathed 
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HOOSH, whoosh, whiz, whizzz, whizzzzz!! 

And there you are on your way with 
Winchester Roller Skates. Man, in half a min- 
ute you'll be looking back at the crowd. 


Did you.know that at the Winchester Plant 
there’s a troop of boys who have skated steadily 
for many months, seven thousand miles—and 
still rolling? Just to prove that Winchester 
Roller Skates are right and will continue to be 
so after you buy them. 


"Round the block, ’round the block, ’round the 
block, thousands of times. Rolls have consist- 
ently stood up under the severest tests. Not a 
bearing has cracked or jammed. They’re Win- 
chesters. They’re skates “‘built like a bridge”’ 
and more than seven thousand miles of road 
work prove that no other type of skate can 
touch them. Supreme in MILEAGE. Supremely 
EASY RUNNING. Supremely STRONG. 


Have your dealer 
show you Win- 
chester Roller 
Skates. Put ’em 
on. Try ’em on. 
Then roll out on 
them. 







Dept. L 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


The Winchester self- 
contained, double row 
ball bearing roll with the 
solid tread—made by the 
makers of Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition, 
Flashlights and Batteries 
Fishing Tackle, Cutlery 
and Tools. FREE 

on request. 
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Shoes all 
scarred 


by Keene 


Clip coupon for quick, easy shine 


The coupon below brings you 
aquick, easy way to keep shoes 
bright and shiny. Clip it now. 


H™s news about a quick, new way 
to keep shoes spick and span with 
scarcely any effort. A way that hundreds 
of boys all over the country are using. 

These boys no longer worry about 
scarred and dirty shoes. And they have no 
fusses with their families about the way 
their shoes are kept. 

You, too, can keep shoes neat and clean 
if you'll just clip the coupon as so many 
boys have done. It brings you the handy 
Shinola Home Kit that makes shining 
shoes a real pleasure. 

How to make money 
Many boys are now making as much as 
50c a week with their handy Shinola 
Home Kits just by shining the family shoes. 
You can do it easily, too. 

This kit contains a bristle dauber and a 
lamb’s wool polisher. 

You can always get your favorite polish 


—2 IN 1, Shinola or Bixby’s-—from the 
nearest dealer. 

The cost of the kit is only 25c (manu- 
facturer’s cost)! That's a special price, 
of course, and we make this offer for a 
short time only. It’s a genuine bargain! 

And remember that it makes it easy 
for you to keep your own shoes neatly 
polished. You'll have no worries about 
a lecture on sloppy-looking shoes. 

Right now, before you forget it, sit 
down and fill out the coupon below. 
Then let the folks see what a wise step 
you are taking. Don’t delay until it is too 
late. Clip the coupon now. 











This advertisement is published by the makers of 
2 IN 1, SHINOLA AND BIXBY’S SHOE POLISHES 
to encourage boys to have cleaner, neater shoes 
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21n 1—Su1nota—Brixsy Corp., 88 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Shinola Home Kit. 
I enclose 25¢ (stamps or cash). 
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The Hudson River Flight, Twenty 
Years Ago 


By Glenn Hammond Curtiss 


UNDAY, May 31st, 1910, proved to be the 

day. The delay had got somewhat on 
my nerves and I had determined to make a 
start if there was half a chance. The morn- 
ing was calm and bright—a perfect summer 
day. News from down the river was all 
favorable. I determined it was now or never. 
I sent Mrs. Curtiss to the special train and 
informed the World representative and the 
Aero Club officials that I was ready to go. 
Shortly after eight o’clock the motor was 
turned over and I was off! 

It was plain sailing after I got up and away 
from Rensselaer Island. The air was calm 
and I felt an immense sense of relief. The 
motor sounded like music and the machine 
handled perfectly. I was soon over the river 
and when I looked down I could see deep 
down beneath the surface. This is one of 
the peculiar things about flying over the 
water. When high up a person is able to 
see farther beneath the surface. 

I kept a close lookout for the special train, 
which could not get under way as quickly 
as I had, and pretty soon I caught sight of it 
whirling along on the tracks next to the river 
bank. I veered over toward the train and 
flew along even with the locomotive for miles. 
I could see the people with their heads out 
the windows, some of them waving their 
hats or hands, while the ladies shook their 
handkerchiefs or veils frantically. It was no 
effort at all to keep up with the train, which 
was making fifty miles an hour. It was 
like a real race and I enjoyed the contest 
more than anything else during the flight. 
At times I would gain as the train swung 
around a short curve and thus lost ground, 
while I continued on in an air line. 

All along the river, wherever there was a 
village or town, and even along the roads 
and in boats on the river, I caught glimpses 
of crowds or groups of people with their 
faces turned skyward, their attitudes be- 
tokening the amazement which could not 
be read in their faces at that distance. 
Boatmen on the river swung their caps in 
mute greeting, while now and then a river 
tug with a long line of scows in tow, sent 
greetings in a blast of white steam, indicating 
there was the sound of a whistle behind. 
But I heard nothing but the steady, even 
roar of the motor in perfect rhythm, and the 
whir of the propeller. Not even the noise 
| of the speeding special train only a few hun- 
| dred feet below reached me, although I 
|could see every turn of the great drive- 
wheels on the engine. 

On we sped, the train and the aeroplane, 
representing a century of the history of 
transportation, keeping abreast until Hudson 
had been past. Here the aeroplane began to 
gain, and as the train took a wide sweeping 
curve away from the bank of the river, I 
increased the lead perceptibly, and soon lost 
sight of the special. 

It seemed but a few minutes until the 
great bridge spanning the Hudson at Pough- 
keepsie, came into view. It was a welcome 
landmark, for I knew that I had covered 
| more than half the journey from Albany to 
| New York, and that I must stop to replenish 
| the gasoline. I might have gone on and taken 
| a chance on having enough fuel, but this was 
| not the time for taking chances. 

I steered straight for the centre of the 
Poughkeepsie bridge, and passed a hundred 
and fifty feet above it. The entire popula- 








tion of Poughkeepsie had turned out, ap 
parently, and resembled swarms of busy 
ants, running here and there, waving their 
hats and hands. I kept close watch for the 
place where I had planned to turn off the 
river course and make a landing. A small 
pier jutting out into the river was the mark | 
had chosen beforehand and it soon came 
into view. I made a wide circle and turned 
inland, over a clump of trees, and landed on 
the spot I had chosen on my way up to 
Albany. But the gasoline and oil which | 
had expected to find waiting for me, were 
not there. I saw no one for a time, but soon 
a number of men came running across the 
fields and a number of automobiles turned 
off the road and raced toward the aeroplane. 
I asked for some gasoline and an automobile 
hurried away to bring it. 

I could scarcely hear and there was a 
continual ringing in my ears. This was the 
effect of the roaring motor, and, strange to 
say, this did not cease until the motor was 
started again. From that time on there was 
no disagreeable sensation. The special 
train reached the Camelot field shortly after 
I landed and soon the newspapermen, the 
Aero Club officials, and the guests came 
climbing up the hill from the river, all eager 
to extend their congratulations. Henry 
Kleckler, acting as my mechanic, who had 
come along on the special train, looked over 
the machine carefully, testing every wire, 
testing the motor out, and taking every pre 
caution to make the remainder of the journey 
as successful as the first half. The gasoline 
having arrived, and the tank being refilled, 
the special train got under way; once more | 
rose into the air, and the final lap of the 
journey was on. 

Out over the trees to the river I set my 
course, and when I was about midstream, 
turned south. At the start I climbed high 
above the river, and then dropped down 
close to the water. I wanted to feel out the 
air currents, believing that I would be more 
likely to find steady air conditions near the 
water. I was mistaken in this, however, 
and soon got up several hundred feet and 
maintained about an even altitude of from 
five to seven hundred feet. Everything 
went along smoothly until I came within 
sight of West Point. Here the wind was 
nasty and shook me up considerably. Gusts 
shot out from the rifts between the mountains 
and made extremely rough riding. The worst 
spot was encountered between Storm King 
and Dunderberg, where the river is narrow 
and the mountains rise abruptly from the 
water’s edge to more than a thousand feet 
on either side. Here I ran into a downward 
suction that dropped me in what seemed an 
interminable fall straight down, but which 
as a matter of fact was not more than a 
hundred feet or perhaps less. It was one of 
Willard’s famous “‘holes in the air.” The 
atmosphere seemed to tumble about like 
water rushing through a narrow gorge. At 
another point, a little farther along, and 
after I had dropped down close to the water, 
one blast tipped a wing dangerously high, and 
I almost touched the water. I thought for an 
instant that my trip was about to end, and 
made a quick mental calculatior as to the 
length of time it would take a boat to reach 
me after I should drop into the water. 

The danger passed as quickly as it had 
come, however, and the machine righted itself 
and kept on. Down by the Palisades we 
soared, rising above the steep cliffs that wall 
the stream on the west side. Whenever I could 
give my attention to things other than the 








will go to all tying contestants. 
Letters must be written or typed 


month of issue. ‘ 
The subject this month is: 
What, in your opinion, 

the year 1929 and why? 





The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter on a subject to be announced each month. 
No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. 


on one side of the paper, and must reach the office of Maj. 
Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the 


is the most important achievement in Aeronautics during 


Letters must be received on or before May 15, 1930. 


In case of a tie the prize award 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





“QUICK AS 
A WINK” 


says ‘ Buster” Collins 


yi you fellows want to get a real 

kick out of your three squares a 
day... jes’ tickle up your “ivories” 
with Colgate’s. You’ve no idea how 
much better the good ol’ grub tastes 
when your teeth are clean! 


Say... it only takes a minute, why 
it's a cinch, any feller can do it. 
Brushin’ your teeth is no trouble at 
all... with Colgate’s. 


“Cleanliness starts with theteeth,”says 
Buster, so he cleans his teeth as his 
coach advises—with Colgate’s. Deli- 
cious and peppy, Colgate’s bursts into 
a racing foam the moment it’s 
brushed on teeth. This active foam 
rushes through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities— sweetening all 
surfaces—brightening, whitening the 
teeth... pepping up the gums... 
making the mouth feel healthy—and 
zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from Buster. . . use Col- 
gate’s. You'll say it’s great! Try a 
tube on our say-so. We'll pay for it. 
Just mail the coupon. 





7 
Try Colgate’s one week—FREE | 
COLGATE, Dept.M-673 P.O. Box 375,Grand | 
Central Post Office, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube | 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. |] 


machine, I kept watch for the special train. 
Now and then I caught glimpses of it whirling 
along the bank of the river, but for the greater 
part of the way I out-distanced it. 
Soon I caught sight of some of the sky- 
scrapers that make the sky-line of New York 
City the most wonderful in the world. First 
I saw the tall frame of the Metropolitan 
Tower, and then the lofty Singer building. 
These landmarks looked mighty good to me, 
for I knew that, given a few more minutes’ 
time, I would finish the flight. Approaching 
Spuyten Duyvil, just above the Harlem 
river, I looked at my oil gauge and dis- 
covered that the supply was almost ex- 
hausted. I dared not risk going on to 
Governor’s Island, some fifteen miles farther, 
for once past the Harlem river there would 
| be no place to land short of the island. So 
[ took a wide sweep across to the Jersey side 
of the river, circled around toward the New 
York side, and put in over the Harlem river, 
looking for the little meadow at Inwood 
which I had picked out as a possible landing 
place some two weeks before. 

There I landed on the sloping hillside, and 
went immediately to a telephone to call up 
the New York World. I told them I had 
landed within the city limits and was coming 
down the river to Governor’s Island soon. 

I got more oil, some one among the crowd, 
‘that gathered as if by magic, turned my 
| propeller, and I got away safely on the last 
leg of the flight. While I had complied with 
the conditions governing the flight by land- 
ing in the city limits, I wanted to go on to 
Governor’s Island and give the people the 
chance to see the machine in flight. 

From the extreme northern limits of New 
York to Governor’s Island, at the southern 
limits, was the most inspiring part of the 
trip. News of the approach of the aero- 
plane had spread throughout the city, and 
I could see crowds everywhere. New York 
can turn out a million people probably 
quicker than any other place on earth, 
and it certainly looked as though half of the 
population was along Riverside Drive or on 
top of the thousands of apartment houses 
that stretch for miles along the river. Every 
craft on the river turned on its siren and 
faint sounds of the clamor reached me even 
above the roar of my motor. It seemed but 
a moment until the Statue of Liberty came 
into view. I turned westward, circled the 
Lady with the Torch and alighted safely 
on\the parade ground on Governor’s Island. 

General Frederick Grant, commanding the 
Department of the East, was one of the first 
officers who came up to extend congratula- 
tions and to compliment me on the success 
of the undertaking. From that moment I 
had little chance for anything except the 
luncheons and dinners to which I was in- 
vited. First came the luncheon at the Astor 
House given by the New York World, and 
then the big banquet at the Hotel Astor, 
presided over by Mayor Gaynor and attended 
by many prominent men interested in avia- 
tion. The speeches were all highly laudatory, 
of course, and there were many predictions 
by the orators that the Hudson River would 
become a highway for aerial craft, as it had 
for steam craft when Fulton first steered the 
old Clermont from New York to Albany. 

On the trip down from Albany I carried a 
letter from the mayor of that city to Mayor 
Gaynor, and delivered it in less time than it 
would have taken the fastest mail train. 
My actual flying time was two hours, fifty- 
one minutes, the distance one hundred and 
fifty-two miles, and the average speed 
fifty-two miles an hour. 

From Albany to Poughkeepsie is eighty- 
seven miles, and by making this in a con- 
tinuous flight I had, incidentally, won the 
Scientific American trophy for the third 
time. It now became my personal property, 
and its formal presentation was made at the 





for that year. 
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Horsehide Twins | 











annual dinner of the Aero Club of America | 
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the matter from my mind. This bird was a 
new member of the team and I had no dope 
on him. I felt him out with a couple of 
balls, and then tried a high strike. He con- 
nected under the sphere and sent a high, 
spiralling infield fly between first and second. 
Both basemen started under it. 

‘*Ray’s ball,” I called out sharply, and the 
first baseman returned to his bag. For a 
second it looked as though Ray would miss 
it. He was wobbling uncertainly under the 
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Own an airship? Why not! No- 
body knows what the future will 
bring in the development of air 
transportation. 


Perhaps it surprises you to 
know that Goodyear today has a 
fleet of airships which have car- 
ried thousands of passengers— 


—that it is far easier to take 
off or land with one of these air- 
ships than with an airplane, as 
these dirigibles can alight 
wherever there is an open acre 
of ground, or on the water. 


Perhaps it surprises you also 
to know that an airship costs no 
more than the higher priced air- 
planes, and many people have 
their private airplanes today. 


Veit 


PERHAPS 


YOU’LL OWN ONE SOME DAY 


For leisurely cruising, a diri- 
gible is surely the pleasure ship 
of the air. 


Certainly, if you do not own 
one, you will find the airship an 
important means of long distance 
travel. Goodyear is already 
building the largest airships ever 
flown, for the U. S. Navy. They 
will each have a cruising range 
of more than 10,000 miles. 


it’s interesting to know that 
the company which builds your 
father’s tires is always building 
for the future. That’s one reason 
Goodyear builds tires so well. 
No wonder more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind. 





THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 

































ONLY s4:.22 ror THIS 
GRAND BIG LEAGUE GLOVE! 


Designed by Babe Ruth, 
made.by Reach 


**I sure am glad to have the Reach outfit put my 


personal signature on every glove in the Babe 
Ruth line. I'm mighty proud of these gloves, for 
the Reach people did a swell job of carrying out 
my ideas, and I recommend every glove in the 
highest degree.’ 


Vato fOMe 
AST your eyes over that pic- 


ture, fellows. What a glove this 
is! The greatest of ball players and 


. 











E. And that PappINc is hand-formed, and 
placed to stay. It won't shift unless you 
take it out and change it yourself. 


". Look you well at that deep HanD-FoRMED 
Pocket. When a ball socks in there— 
it sticks for good. 


x. See that Lacing BETWEEN THUMB AND 
FOREFINGER. There’s a ball-trap for you— 
no foozling grounders through that space! 
And that about sums it up, fel- 
lows—as much as you can sum it up 
on paper. But to really appreciate 
this grand glove, you’ve got to see it 
and try it yourself. 

Go to the nearest Reach dealer. 
Try this Babe Ruth glove. Then 


you'll want to plunk out the amaz- 





ball as it sped downward, quite unlike his 
usual confident self, and when it did finally 
land in his glove he nearly fumbled it. To 
cap things off he sent a throw to first for 
luck that went high, wide and handsome. 
No harm was done, of course, but it looked 


“You can do better than that, Roy,” 
I heard Ray say to his brother as we re- 
turned to our positions. ‘Snap out of it 
and play ball.” 

“Huh! You aren’t so hot yourself to- 
day,” returned his twin with more asperity 
than I had ever seen him display. ‘“‘Let’s 
see you come clean.” 

“I’m doing my best, confound you,” his 
brother muttered. ‘‘You’re the one who’s 
lying down.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. The 
horsehide twins, who never razzed each other 
except in fun, who always teamed up and 
taught the rest of us how to fight when 
things looked darkest, were on each other’s 
necks in earnest in the first inning of the 
game. The talk of lying down unnerved me a 
little, and I sent three wild ones over the 
plate before Fritz, holding the ball in his 
enormous paw, left the plate and waddled 
towards the box. I met him half way. 

“Take it easy, Jack,” he said soothingly. 
“Give this fellow a chance to hit it.” 

I shook myself out of the stupor and sent 
the next two over the plate for a couple of 
strikes. But as I wound up for the last 
delivery Ray’s words came back to me. I 
hesitated, and the pall struck the plate in a 
feeble effort at a drop. The batter trotted to 
first base and another Sandford batter, 
looking as bloodthirsty as they come, faced 


me. 

The team shouted encouraging remarks 
and I steadied down a little. Nevertheless 
the batter connected on the third delivery 
and placed a beautiful hit between second and 
short. I had seen the twins field balls like 
that on other occasions, but they never laid 
hands on it to-day and the single placed a 
man on third. What a hole! I did fan the 
next man, but socko! His successor con- 
nected with the first ball and sent a long, 
low ball towards right that looked good for a 
three bagger any day in the year. lt was 
more than a three bagger; it was a homer on 
error, and Ray himself, relaying the ball 
from the fielder, was the fellow who sent in 
the wild peg that let the runner complete 
the circuit. The next two cadets were 
retired on put outs, and we gloomily walked 
into the dugout thinking of the three runs 
going up on the score board. 

“Get a grip on yourself, Jack,” the coach 
said to me in an undertone. ‘‘The team’s 


| going to need you more than ever now.” 


The next man fanned, but with four runs 
to Sandford’s three we returned to the field 


| again to demonstrate that when the twins 


were functioning our opponents might as 


| well close up shop. Did we demonstrate? 
| We did not. 
|land; sloppy 


The twins were in dream- 
ball handling resulted all 
around the infield, not to speak of some 
unusually sloppy pitching on my part, and 


| in two more innings the cadets increased their 
| score to six runs while we still held on to our 


now measly four. 
Then, for no good reason at all, the twins 
snapped out of it. The team bucked up with 
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old times. I felt renewed confidence flowing 
through me in great waves. The fellows jn 
the stands jumped to their feet for the 
seventh inning rally, and I knew that once 
more all was well with the team. 

I fanned the first cadet in four throws, 
stopped a hot one from the second without 
leaving the box, and let the third one off 
with an easy fly to center. As we jubilant, 
returned to bat I overheard one of the twins 
slyly stringing his brother along. I felt like 
kissing ’em both. 

None of our heavy artillery was at bat 
this time and we went down easily. Sand- 
ford in their half of the inning didn’t have 
a chance. Ray scooped up a grounder at 
full speed, shot it to Roy on second, who re- 
turned it to first to retire the side. 

While the tail end of our batting line-up 
went to the plate, I took the coach aside. 

“What did you feed the brothers?” | 
asked. 

The coach smiled. The worried look was 
gone from his face. ‘‘T’ll tell you later,” he 
promised. 

The Sandford team was on its toes, dis 
playing some of the mettle that had carried 
them through to previous championships. 
Our first two men connected beautifully, 
but each time superb fielding robbed them 
of hits. With two down Ray went to bat. 

“T’ve got a homer up my sleeve,” he tol: 
his brother, ‘‘and it’s going to be wasted on 
empty bases.” 

He let a couple go by. As the next ball 
left the box I knew that Ray was going to 
take a swat at it. Crack! The ball, soaring 
upward, started for remote parts. The leit 
fielder turned his back to it and sprinted 
like one possessed. Once he looked baci 
over his shoulder to keep on line with the 
ball, but his mad sprint continued. As the 
ball came earthward he gave a magnificent 
leap, snatched the ball out of the ozone with 
one hand, and spoiled one perfectly goo: 
home run for Ray Corbin. 

“Your homer wasn’t wasted,” teased his 
brother as we returned to the field. 

“That outfielder is a highway robber,” 
grinned the other twin. 

The beginning of the ninth, and the score 
still 6-6. My arm was burning from the 
shoulder down, and the muscles were aching 
like nobody’s business. I stood idly in the 
box until the Sandford batter appeared, 
not wanting to waste what little strength 
was left in the limb. If the game went be 
yond nine innings—— [I felt a bit sick at the 
thought. Our sub pitcher was willing, but 
he was no match for these Sandford sluggers. 

“Batter up!” 

I slipped by two balls, wide and high, 
and on the third throw the cadet leaned into 
it for all he was worth and sent a clean hit 
over Ray’s head. The outfielder held the 
man on first by a neat throw to Ray, and | 
faced the second Sandford batter. A strike, 
a ball, a foul strike, two balls, and you could 
cut the silence of the stands with a knife as 
I prepared for the next delivery. I did away 
with my wind-up to hold the man close to 
first, tried to forget the pain in my arm, 
and sent across a drop. It was just what the 
chap was waiting for. He lifted it over my 
head, over Roy’s head, and dropped it at 
the feet of the left fielder. No outs, and a 
man on second and third. 

I looked at the next up. Facing me was 


ingly low price of four bucks for this | the tonic of seeing them again do miracles 


s i : sweet- ing piece of | in the infield, and when we came to bat we 
— feeling, _ playing - | pounded out a series of hits that brought in 


the heaviest hitter of a group of hard slug- 


the greatest manufacturer of base- 
ging players. His batting average for the 


ball equipment combined to pro- 
duce it. 


A. This glove is made of the finest selection 
of O1L-TREATED BRowN HorseEnIDE, and 
lined with soft glove leather. So it bends 
and gives as easily as your hand. 

. Note the StroncLy Bounp EpcEes—no 
give-away here! 

). The seams are WELTED WiTH LEATHER, 
diverted between the fingers so they 
just..can’t.. rip. 

. See that LacinG aT THE Wrist. That 
makes it a cinch to open ’er up and 
adjust the padding any way you want it! 
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A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. I 
Dept. J., Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Please send me, free, your booklet “Playing Pointers” 1 
and your leaflet describing fully every gloveinthe Babe ! 
Ruth Line. : 
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Name__ 


_ Stat 


baseball satisfaction. 


The Reach dealer will show you 
other Babe Ruth Mitts and Gloves— 
fielder’s gloves, catcher’s mitts, base- 
man’s mitts—ranging in price from 
$3.00 to $8.50. 

Reach will send you free, a book- 
let giving many excellent pointers on 


caver play, also i, ta full des- | worried look on his face I knew he was put- 


| ting it lightly. ‘‘I’ve been afraid of this very 


cription of each glove in the Babe 
Ruth line. Clip the coupon. 


© 1930 A.J. R.,W&D. 








Eversince the Amer- 
ican League began 
The Reach Official American 
League Bali has been used 
in every game played in the 
American League, and in 
every World's Series, $2.00 

each, 

Another splendid ball value 
is the Babe Ruth Home Run 
Special—the liveliest, long- 
est-lasting dollar ball made. 














|} two more runs. 








The score stood 6—6, and 
with three more innings to go it looked as 


| though the outcome of the game would de- 


pend on the temperamental pleasure of those 
erratic brothers. 

“Coach,” I implored our mentor before 
we took the field that inning, ‘‘ you’ve got to 
get those boys to settle down. Can’t you 


| dope out something, quick. We can’t afford 


to let the cadets get another lead on us.” 
“T’ve been racking my brains all after- 
noon, Jack,” said the coach, and from the 


thing all season. Send Ray to me. When I 
get through with him, send Roy. I have a 
scheme, and it may work.” 

Pretty late to try schemes, I thought, 
with the seventh inning coming up. How- 
ever, I sent first Ray and then Roy to the 
coach. Each in turn had a short but heated 
argument, but I didn’t hear what was going 
on and it was not until after the game was 
over that I discovered what the coach was 
up to. I returned to the box, grimly de- 
termined to make the old right arm behave 
itself for the next three innings. All of a 
sudden, like the rat-tat-tat-tat of a machine 
gun, the horsehide twins opened up a bar- 
rage of “pep” remarks that sounded like 
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day was .666. If I could get by him, I felt 
I could handle the next three. If he con- 
nected as he had been doing, it was two or 
three runs sure. Yet to walk him and {ill 
the bases, with no outs, would still leave me 
with a pretty mess on my hands. I made 
my decision, pitched a wide ball, then an- 
other, and another. The Sandford crowd 
jeered. Ugly remarks came across the field. 
“Don’t let ’em stampede you, Jack,’ 
sang out Ray. ‘Use your own judgment.” 
I looked at him gratefully, forgot the jeer- 
ing of the Sandford rooters, and sent over the 
fourth ball. The batter disgustedly slung 
away the hardwood and trotted to base. 
I could nearly hear the Rivesville stancs 
groaning at the hole I was in. I bit my lip 
till the blood came, trying to forget the pain 
gnawing at my right biceps. ‘“‘Strike one! 
roared the ump, and the Rivesville rooters 
sent up a yell. “Strike two!” boomed the 
ump, and another surprised cheer went up. 
I tried an outcurve, ‘hect g to get a bite. 
But as it left my hand I knew there was 
nothing on it. That ball, going straight for 
the center of the plate, and not too fast, 


- would never break. It took an effort to hold 


my eyes open, so sure was I that the batsman 
would murder it. 
He did. He tore the horsehide off the ball. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Tune in the 


“talking” cereal 


at breakfast 


LISTEN in tomorrow morning to 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. The de- 
licious cereal that is so crisp it 
actually pops and snaps out loud! 


You'll enjoy its flavor of golden 
toasted rice. And it’s so good for 
you. Nourishing and easy to di- 
gest. Served with milk or cream, 
it puts zip into the day. 


Rice Krispies are fine for lunch, 
with fresh or canned fruits added, 
or sweetened with honey. And 
just try a bowlful late at night 
before going to bed. 


Take Rice Krispies on camping 
trips and picnics. Wonderfully 
convenient. Not only as a ready- 
to-serve cereal but to use in camp 
cookery—to eat plain. 


Your grocer has Rice Krispies 
oven-fresh in the waxtite inner 
sealed wrapper. Look for the red- 
and-green package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





RICE 
KRISPIES 


NSS. ESSERE 
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It whizzed by my left ear in a sizzling streak. 
The base runners started their merry-go- 
round at the crack of the bat, and at a sudden 
cry from their bench they stopped—too 
late. For Ray, in one phenomenal leap, 
pulled the liner out of the air. Out one. 
He came down on the second bag. Out two. 
A lightning peg to first before the luckless 
runner could return, and in one masterly 
play Ray had single-handedly turned back 
the tide of victory as it was about to en- 
gulf us. 

“Thanks, Sa man,” I said weakly as we 
returned to the dugout to the roaring of 
thunderous applause from the stands. 

“Forget it, Jack,” said Ray. ‘You de- 
serve a break of this kind after the way 
we’ve been treating you to-day.” 

I looked at him inquiringly, but he smiled 
and said nothing more. 

The Sandford fellows were a licked bunch. 
That triple of Ray’s just took the starch out 
of em. Fritz went to bat. The visitors were 
sick before he stood up to the plate. They 
were sicker with the first ball that bounced 
off his bat and put him on first. They were 
acutely ill when I pounded out a two bagger 
that carried Fritz to third. And they curled 
their toes up and died when Roy, grinning 
like a Cheshire cat, stood up and leaned into 
a ball that, for all I know, may be going yet. 
Nobody went after it. Roy didn’t even 
trouble to go to first. I saw two hundred- 
weights of Fritz cross the plate and took a 
short cut to the dugout. 

Rivesville had finally reached its goal. 
The old jinx was gone, the invincible team 
was beaten, and all was over but the cele- 
bration. 

While the school in happy, excited frenzy 
swarmed over the field for their snake dance, 
the Latin prof and Mr. Doughty entered 
the dugout. Mr. Doughty went up te the 
twins and looked them over helplessly. 

“No use,” he said plaintively. ‘TI still 
can’t tell ’em apart. Coach, which is 
which?” 

“This,” said the coach, placing his hand on 
Ray’s shoulder, “‘is Roy.” 

I looked at them in surprise. 
no effort to correct the mistake. 

*‘And this,” said the coach, indicating 
Roy, “‘is Ray.” 

The twins looked at each other, each sur- 
prised that the other let the mistake go 
unchallenged. Then a light of understanding 
broke on their faces, and they turned on the 
coach. But he spun about on his heels and 
left. 

Mr. Doughty peered from one to another 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles. ‘It’s 
still no use,” he grumbled. ‘‘If I send one of 
you to college and not the other, I’d never 
be sure you didn’t change about on me. 
I'll have to send you both, I guess. Come 
along with me and tell me how you got into 
each other’s skins.” 

I never before saw eyes shine the way those 
orbs of the twins did as they waved us good- 
by and, one on each side of the philanthropic 
old mummy, left us to the mercy of the school 
fellows. But before they grabbed us off for 
the snake dance I went after the coach. 

“*Explain,” I ordered, ‘‘what you did to 
the twins.” 

Coach Rowland laughed. ‘‘ You knew of 
course”’—I didn’t know—‘‘that the brothers 
were afraid to play too well to-day when each 
knew that it might take the scholarship away 
from the other. Ray wanted Roy to have it, 
and vice versa. It subconsciously affected 
their game. It was physically impossible 
for either of them to play his best when it 
might mean robbing the other of the scholar- 
ship. ” 

“But they snapped out of it at times,” I 
objected. 

“Yes, when the team got behind. Then 
their natural school loyalty got the best of 
them.and they put everything they had into 
pulling the team out of the hole. Once the 
score was even, the old subconscious fear 
overcame them again.” 

“How did you cure ’em?” 

The coach grinned. “I told each sepa- 
rately that if he’d play better than usual, 
I’d switch names to Doughty. Ray could 
never have made that triple put out if he 
hadn’t thought that Roy would get credit 
for it.” 

I said nothing. What can a fellow say 
when he’s face to face with a thing of this 
kind? After a while I managed a weak grin. 
“Tt takes more than a pitcher’s arm to win a 
game,” I said profoundly. 

“Yes,” said the coach slyly, ‘especially 
an eight-inning arm.” 


Ray made 
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| hey turned in an 
merm, Dut... . 


we had it out before the 
Fire Department got there” 











“4 7ESTERDAY we were trying out a 
new catcher’s mitt, using our 
woodshed for a backstop. All of a sudden 
we smelled smoke, and when we looked 
up we saw the roof was on fire. Two 
tinsmiths had been fixing the gutters 
next door and their charcoal furnace 
upset. Some of the coals lit on our roof 
and the shingles were blazing. 


We grabbed the extinguisher that Dad 
always keeps in the garage—rushed up- 









THE REDMAN Areal sport 
shoe for active boys. Tan or white 
canvas uppers of long wearing army duck with 
brown sport trim and wing-tip comfort toe. Heavy, 
ground-gripping, cut-out pattern sole and ribbed 
toe guard. Has the famous Hood “Hygeen” insole. 


Have A More SK PunGbcacin 














stairs and climbed out of the window 
onto the roof. Then we slid down tiie 
shingles until we got close to the fire, and 
turned the extinguisher loose. The tin- 
smiths turned in an alarm, but we had 
the fire out before the engines got there.” 


Whether you’re camping, playing 
baseball, hiking or... CLIMBING 
—You’ll Have More Fun in Hoods 


Wherever you find active boys who are 
doing interesting things you'll find boys 
who like Hoods. They wear Hoods be- 
cause Hoods are good looking, because 
they are so comfortable, and because 
they are built on real athletic lasts. 


Sturdy canvas uppers and a special nar- 
row shank give support to ankles and 
arches. “‘Hygeen” insoles that absorb 
unpleasant perspiration odors add to 
your comfort. Smokrepe, Tire Tread, 
and Moulded pattern soles give you a 
firm grip on the ground and stand the 
hardest sort of wear. 


Don’t buy ordinary “sneaks” or cheap 
canvas shoes which are certain to give 
you very little wear. Buy the better 
rade Hoods which will wear longer, 
ook better and give you greater satis- 


' faction. Buy Hoods for 


COMFORT, HEALTH, 
AND STYLE 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


WEAR 


Look for the Ihood Arrow 





Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, Rede Hood Book 
on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 


Hoods 





HOOD MAKES 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS .- 





CANVAS SHOES .- 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES 
RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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The **Trooper”’ 
Uppers are of heavy ,enamel- 
backed with drill. 
Heavy molded effect sole. 


ine duck, 


































The *“Tiretred” has the 
genuine Firestone Non-Skid 
tread, found only on Firestone 
Tires. Genuine Keneva in- 
sole, full double fozxing ankle 
supporting side stay. 











The **Commander” has 
the exclusive self-cleaning sole 
with “Tractor” cleats. Uppers 
are made of heavy Duck 
backed with drill. 





The Yachting Oxford—the 
fine, light-weight, durable shoe 
ferred by big tennis players 
¢ pasion. —— 
jponge cushion pad. 
dressy looking shoe. 
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What SPEED? Say—just wear Firestone TROOPERS 
when you want to cover ground in a hurry. Whether 
it’s a game of “Run, Sheep, Run” or a race to the 
swimming hole—this speedy Athletes shoe gets you 
there first. 

TROOPERS are light, but tough. They permit 
you to run like a barefoot boy yet protect your feet 
from stones and bruises. 

Whales for wear, too! Soles are extra thick—of du- 
rable, epringy: molded-effect rubber. Uppers are of 
heavy duck backed with drill. Large red toe-bumper 
is of knurl design. Trimmings are all double stitched. 

It takes a real shoe to deliver sure-footedness, 
speed, comfort and snappy appearance—for months 
of steady wear. That’s why you want to ask for 
Firestone TROOPERS when you buy your next pair 
of Athletic shoes. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES 
New York: 107 Duane Street Chicago: 501 So. Franklin St. 
Boston: 141 Brookline Avenue Cleveland: 1276-1280 W. 6th St. 
Philadelphia: 23rd and Wood Sts. Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 


Le _— Listen to “The Voice of 
SE — Firestone” Every Mon- 


a —= day Night—49 Stations 
Se —NBC Network 


stone 
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YOU FELLOWS 


Prize ees 
T IS interesting to note 


that the first prize awarded 
by “‘The Landing Field” De- 
partment of Boys’ Lirr Mag- 
azine for the best letter on 
the subject, ‘‘The Most Inter- 
esting Sight I Ever Saw in 
the Air,” was won by Lone 
Scout Irving Haas, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. A contribution 
written by Haas appeared in 
the March issue of the Lone Scout Magazine. 


Radio Lone Scout Tribe 






Lone Scout 









journalists. Sixteen Lone 
Scout Quill owners are mem- 
bers of the National Boy 
Scout Press Association. 


Historic Nut Trees 


DURING the past four 

years the Department of 
Rural Scouting, and Lone 
Scout Division of the Boy 
Scouts of America has been 
operating with the National 
Department of Agriculture in the gathering, 
distribution, and planting program of blaci: 
walnut seed from trees located on histori 





T HE Norwela 

Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, 
located at Shreve- 
port, La., is to broad- 
cast a Rural Scout 
Radio Program each 
Monday evening 
from 7:30 to 8:00, 
over Station KTBS. 
Through this broad- 
casting program a 
Lone Scout Radio 


ground, chiefly from 
Mt. Vernon and \: 
lington. This pr 
gram has been re- 
cently reinforced by 
bringing into the co- 
operative  prograi 
the American For 
estry Associatio: 
the National Walnut 
Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, and the 





Tribe is to be or- 
ganized. We suggest 
that all Lone Scouts 
of that section, hav- 
ing radio sets, try to 
tune in on station 
KTBS, at Shreve- joati front of 
port, La., each Mon- 

day evening 


Lone Scout Pro- 
duces Leaders and 
Troops 

AMMY PAT- 

TERSON, of 
Morrilton, Ark., be- 
came a Lone Scout 
in 1929. Through his gas 
work his father be- & 
came interested, and 
the two, together, have multiplied Scout 
interest and activity by their presentation, 
salesmanship and demonstration until now 
they have three active Troops of Scouts in 
the community. 


especi: 

















out where 


20th Anniversary Dinner 

HE National Committee for Rural 
Scouting and the Lone Scout Division 
was in evidence at Washington, D. C., on 
March roth at the 2oth Anniversary Dinner, 
which was addressed by President Hoover. 
The following members of the Committee 
attended: Mr. Charles Sumner, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Mr. Louis J. Tabor, of Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. J. G. Lipman, of New Jersey; Dr. 
R. A. Pearson, of Maryland University; 
Colin H. Livingstone, Dr. C. B. Smith, and 
Dr. C. J. Galpin, of Washington, D. C. 


Lone Scout Represents Local Council 
at Convention 
ONE SCOUT FELIX A. DANTON, 
Deputy Commissioner for Lone Scouts 
of the Greater Cleveland Area Council, has 
organized a Local Press Club Chapter of the 
Greater Cleveland Council, and he repre- 
sented the Cleveland Council and the Local 
Chapter at the Press Club Convention held 
at Columbia University, in New York City, 
on March 14th and 15th. 


Gold Quill Owners 
ONE of the outstanding achievements in 


the Lone Scout program is the program 
of Journalism. One of the Divisions of this 
| work is known as the Contributor Award 
| program. It takes a Lone Scout from two 
to three years of real hard work to win this 
coveted award known as the Gold Quill. 
The Lone Scout movement was organized by 
W. D. Boyce in 1915. Since that time there 
have only been 136 Gold Quills awarded. 
To belong to this group of “Quillers” is an 
honor of rare distinction, as everybody knows 
who has ever tried to win. this quill. Many 
Quill owners are now actively employed as 
editors, publishers, reporters, authors, print- 
ers, and in other phases of the journalistic 
field. The Contributor Award program is 








proving a real training field for successful 
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ing of Boy Scouts from 
every section of the country 
will suggest to farm boys and 
y to iene Scouts the 
mportance o 
Scout sign and hanging it in 
e farmstea 
dooryard near the road, thus 
making possible a visit from the 
Scouts en route. 
summer of 1929 one Lone 
Scout had seven Scout callers. 
Then, too, you will want a sign 
National, State and 
Local officials can see it so 
that they may call for your 
help in case of accident, flood, 
fire, insect and 
work, and for other emergen- 
cies. Write and tell us that 
you have made and hung 
your sign and that youare $ 
now prepared to serve. 





Northern Nut 
Growers Association 
PRING and summer tour- Superintendent 


Marie Sorum of the 
County School. 
/ Emmet County, 
Iowa, has organized 
her entire county, 
secured the codper 
ation of the Count, 
and State organiza 
tions, and will plant 
historic walnut seed 
and trees on one oj 
the main highways 
through the country 
These trees will be 
planted 100 feet 
apart on both sides 
of the road, and will 
be known as the Wal- 
nut Memorial Drive of Emmet County, Iowa. 


Plant Black Walnut and Hickory 
Trees 

HE economic value of the wood from 

walnut and hickory trees has brought 
about a slaughter of most of our best black 
walnut and hickory-nut trees, to the extent 
that in many native haunts these trees have 
been entirely obliterated, and it is desired to 
reforest dooryards, farms, hillsides and suit- 
able areas with these valuable nut trees. 

Where is there a boy or human being 
anywhere that has not delighted in the crack- 
ing of these meaty nuts and in the enjoyment 
of eating the sweet, delicious meats of the 
black walnuts and the shagbark hickory nuts, 
to say nothing about the fun in games and 
contests? Nutting time, the earning of thrilt 
money by nutting and selling the nuts, the 
many happy winter evenings around the 
family hearthstone, cracking nuts, playing 
games, toasting nut meats, and last, but not 
least, eating mother’s wonderful nut cakes 
and bread, are cherished experiences of many. 

THE Economic VALUE OF THE Woop: We 
shall soon be without walnut furniture, the 
hickory spokes for wheels, tool handles, office 
and farm equipment and furniture made 
from hickory unless we reforest the hillsides 
of the country with walnut and hickory. 

Tue BEAUTY AND SHADE: Every tree lover 
in America appreciates the graceful spread- 
ing and artistic lines of the black walnut. 
It is a beautiful tree, to say the least, with its 
bud, blossom and fruit. It is a part of the 
art world and it might well decorate the home 
sites, parks, playgrounds, camp sites and 
roadsides of the country. The straight, 
graceful cluster type spread of the hickory 
with its beautiful green leaves, its flower and 
fruitage—it makes lovers of nature again 
stand in admiration of God’s great handi- 
work. Nut trees are God’s gifts to man to 
be used, of course, but let us obey the in- 
junction of the Good Book, which says, 
“Replenish the earth,” meaning of course 
in this instance to replenish the earth with 
nut trees and thus, as a Scout ‘Good Turn, 
to help restore the beauty, economic and 
food values of nut trees to our nation. 
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Westclox 
Pocket Ben 


Smaller... 
Thinner... 
Modern in Design 


...yes, and it has a handsome 
metal dial, too. And graceful, 
pierced hands; easy-to-read 
numerals; antique bow and 
crown; lustrous nickel 
finish; pull-out set; non- 
magnetic hairspring. A 
remarkably attractive watch; 
right up-to-date in style. 
And most important 
of all, it is a dependable 
timekeeper; accurate and 
trustworthy. A precision- 
built Westclox; fully 
guaranteed. $1.50... or with 
luminous dial that tells time 
in the dark . . . $2.25. 
‘Built by the makers of 
Big Ben 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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crashing before Tim had put fifty yards 
between himself and the unknown. 

“F-e-e-y-0-0-w-w!” he yelled, and catch- 
ing sight of a faint light, which he supposed 
to be at the main camp, he started for it at a 
speed unattainable by any but a frightened 
boy. “It” was now only a short distance 
behind him, but Tim was gaining all the time. 
Over fallen trees, under others, through thick 
underbrush, on he ran. It was a matter of 
a very few minutes until he was almost at 
the camp. Nearer he came, yelling out of 
sheer fright at the top of his voice. He 
was now much farther ahead of “It,” and 
was still gaining. 

At last he reached the clearing where he 
had seen the light, but he stopped short. 
It was not the main camp! Where were the 
tents, the cook shack, the council ring? 
Suddenly he realized where he was. And 
just as suddenly, all his fears left him, and 
he knew what should be done. He was 
not in the main camp, but was in the enemy’s 
headquarters; and there was their green and 
white flag in plain view. Strangely enough, 
there was no guard near. 

In an instant Tim had grabbed the flag; 
and just as he left the clearing, he saw ‘“‘It” 
appear from the woods. “It” was none 
other than Bob Evans, biggest Scout on the 
opposing team, coming after him with the 
speed of a race horse. 

Bob was hardly in the clearing before 
Tim was far into the woods in the direction 
of his own camp. 

Then began areal chase. But luck was with 
Tim. He was small; he could easily wriggle 
in and out among fallen trees and underbrush, 
while Bob had a harder time of it. 

Tim held his lead all the way to his own 
headquarters. The bugle blew, and soon the 
players were assembled. Everyone was wildly 
cheering Tim. It was a surprise to all that 
a little Second Class Scout, on his first camp- 
ing trip, should win the “big game.” 

Suddenly, four Scouts rushed up. They 
were recognized as the missing guards of the 
losing team. 

““Why, where have you been?” 

‘“W-we’ve been running (puff, puff)! 
There was a wildcat or something (puff, 
puff) an’ he came right at us!” 

“Yeh,” added another, “he was a wildcat 
(puff, puff), ‘cause I saw him! He was 
about ten feet high, and he made an awful 
noise. I got just one look at him, and the 
next thing I knew, I was ’way out in the 
woods. I didn’t know I could run so fast!” 
‘Aw, what are you talking about? You 
didn’t see any wildcat. That was Tim 
Morgan! And while you were running so 
hard, he took our flag and won for the other 
side. You’re a fine bunch of guards!” 

“So that’s how Tim won!” somebody 
said. ‘‘He scared the guards to death, and 
then got the flag. *Ray for Tim!” 
“Ahem!” was Tim’s only reply. He 
thought it best to keep quiet, for only he 
knew the real reason why he had frightened 
the guards away. 


A Secret 
By John L. Shimek 


NE day after having bought an ap- 
parently perfect horse from a_ horse 
dealer of local fame as a swindler, Mr. Lite, 
while trying to persuade it into his barn, 
discovered that it was blind. 
““We-e-e-e-e-ll ... hmmm,” he mused, 
stroking his gray whiskered chin specula- 
tively. He made no further comment on 
the matter, however, and least of all to the 
former owner. 

He allowed the animal to graze in his 
luxuriant river bottom pasture for six 
months, after which it emerged as sleek and 
fat as the most fastidious horse lover could 
desire. 

It chanced that the original owner passed 
Mr. Lites’ house one day and seeing the 
horse in the lot in such fine condition, he 
immediately began negotiations for its 
ownership. Upon buying it and attempting 
to put it in a stable on his own grounds, he 
of course made the same discovery as Mr. 
Lite had made. His faith in human nature 
suffered a severe shock, it seems and he was 
very indignant in his complaint to Mr. Lite. 
“Why didn’t you éell me the horse was 
blind,” he demanded angrily. 

““We-e-ell,” he drawled, “I thought that 





















































Army Band Soloist 


Plays Before Presidents and Kings 


Wren “Gene” Hostetter was twelve years old 
he felt the urge of music and began to playa 


flute. Little did he dream that in a few short years he 
would be playing before world rulers as an honored 
member of one of the world’s greatest bands. Yet 
that is the fame which came to him through boy- 
hood cultivation of his musical talent. 

After ma flute and piccolo with the 34th U.S. 
Infantry Band he advanced to his present position as 
saxophone soloist in the a United States Army 
Band, Washington, D. C. While in the Army Band 
this talented musician has played before President 
Coolidge, President Hoover, the King and Queen 
of Spain and scores of other famous personages. 

Advice to the Boys of Today 
Mr. Hostetter uses and recommends Conn instru- 
ments. He says, “Choose the instrument which inter- 
ests you. Then take it seriously and specialize. I ad- 
vise starting on a Conn for why not begin on the 
instrument which you will eventually use?” 


It’s Easy to Learn on a Conn 

Begin now on a Conn Saxophone, Cornet, Trom- 
bone, Clarinet or other band instrument. Conns are 
the choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest artists. 
They are the easiest of all to play. Most perfect in 
tonal quality. Many exclusive features, yet they cost 
no more. Free crial, Easy payments. Mail coupon for 
full information and free book on whichever instru- 
ment interests you most. 


A Graduation Suggestion 
If you are graduating this spring suggest to Dad or Mother that 
a Conn makes an ideal graduation gift. Brings pleasure that 
lasts. Increases your popularity. Equips you to help pay your 
way through college in an easy, p it way. 
How to Start a Band 
If there is no band near you, that need not matter. Conn will 
help you and your pals organize aScout, School or Community 
Band quickly and ily. Revolutionary new plan starts with 
beginners and produces a playing band in 60 to 90 days. No 
les or exercises. Play tunes from the start. Factory organizers 
handle all details. Hundreds of fine ban 

















ds owe their start to this 
service. Check coupon for full information. No obligation. 


C.G. CONN, Lidi“507 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


YONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


CONN OFFICIAL 
SCOUT BUGLE 
Easy-playing, %& la 
Clear, Ringing Tone +B 

















Cc. G. CONN, LTD., 507 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, IND. 
Gentlemen: Without oblization, please send details of your band organizing plan { }. Send free book and 
details of free trial offer on __{ Instrument) 
Name. 

St. or R. F. D. 
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THAT was a secret between us.” 
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Giant Chain Tires are used 
as standard equipment 
on all makes of bicycles. 











To school ... to the store... to 
Tom’s, or Pete’s ... wherever you 
head your bike, there’s never a 
slip in the grip of U. S. Giant 
Chain Tires. 


You'll get many extra trips out of 
Giant Chains... the smoothest, 
safest, happiest jaunts you have 
ever known. For U.S. Tires, with 
their longer-wearing treads, are 
madeof finer, purerrubber...bythe 
world’s largest producer of rubber. 


UNITED STATES 
GIANT CHAIN 
BICYCLE TIRES 


Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 
weep 


United States Rubber Company Cy: 


wees 008t 
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What School Is Best? 


(Continued from page 13) 
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T° HIS surprise, the question of discipline 

didn’t come up at all. The routine 
simply called for doing certain things at a 
certain time; they were taken as a matter of 
course, and everybody did them. If Bill had 
“rebelled” at any of them his companions 
would have been more surprised than anyone 
else; they would have thought he was a 
fool. He’d have felt like one himself. He 
was too busy, anyway, during the first days 
and weeks, to have much time left over for 
considering any rebellious action. Even 
after getting used to the routine, he found it 
took about every minute of the day, with no 


time left over for any sulks or escapades. 
In spite of having to get used to a schedule 
such as he’d never expected to become 
accustomed to, he had a mighty good time. 
The day began at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with a bugle-call, “‘First Call.” Reveille 
followed ten minutes later. At 6:30 there 
came setting-up exercises—ten minutes of 
regular gymnasium work to get muscles 
loosened up with mind and body ready for 
the day. Twenty minutes later there came 
“Inspection of Quarters,” with each boy in 
his room and each room neat and in order. 
That business of keeping his own room in 
order and his things put neatly away was 
quite an innovation for Bill. He had not been 
used to real neatness for a long time, but he 
fell into it readily. Everybody did. He 
found it was easy to do ordinary things that 
“everybody did,” and hard to avoid doing 
them and running the danger of being con- 
sidered “crazy.” 

Breakfast came at seven, with a good 
appetite already worked up for it. School 
started at eight, with a single 40-minute 
class before chapel. Daily chapel came next, 
for twenty minutes. Then the regular 
morning school and classes began at 9 
o’clock, with two forty-minute periods, a 
twenty-minute recess, and two more class 
periods. That took until exactly noon, 
and dinner came at 12:10. School started 
again at 1:20, with two more class periods 
taking until 2:40. Drill came next, starting 
at 2:45 and lasting for an hour. The regular 
recreation period started at four o’clock, 
with all the boys except those who had in- 
curred penalties reporting for ‘athletic 
practice,”’ that took in all manner of games 
and sports, from hiking to football or base- 
ball or basketball practice. Boys who had to 





do penalty duty, usually for breaking some 
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minor rule, such as failing to keep their room 
in apple-pie order, were given so many min- 
utes at it, the time being taken at the de- 
ginning of the two-hour recreation period. 
Delinquency study-hour, for boys who were 
behind in their school work, came later in 
the recreation period, from 5:10 to 5:50. 
There were usually only a few boys doing 
either penalty duty or delinquency study; 
Bill found it easy to keep up in all his school 
work, and even got in time for quite a lot of 
extra reading and studying in the subjects 
that interested him most. 

Retreat, roll-call, and dinner came at six 


































































fies 
Welles Hall, St. John’s 
Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis. 


o’clock. At 6:30 a “Social Period” began, 
lasting for half an hour. Evening Study 
Period took an hour and a half, from seven 
o’clock until half-past eight. Tattoo and a 
second roll-call came at 8:35, followed by 
call to quarters at 8:45. ‘‘Taps” ended the 
day, with everybody in bed and lights out at 
exactly nine o’clock. 

When Bill came home for the Christmas 
vacation—the ‘school was so far from his 
home that he’d not been able to get back for 
Thanksgiving—it was hard to say who was 
most surprised, Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss, or 
Bill himself. If his father or mother asked 
him to do anything, whether it was to do an 
errand or put down his book and come to 
dinner, Bill would do what they wanted 
almost automatically, without apparently 
taking time to think about it at all, or stop 
and argue as he had been in the habit of 
doing formerly. Even in the short time he’d 
been at the academy, the habit of doing what 
his teachers or officers asked him to do had 
fastened itself upon him so firmly that he 
unconsciously did the same thing for his 
parents. They hardly knew what to make o! 
it, the change seemed to them so extra-or- 


* dinary. On the other hand, Bill could not 


make out why they were so surprised and 
pleased; the change had come about so 
readily that he himself didn’t even realize 
how different, in such matters, he had come 
to be. It seemed to him as though he had 
always been like that. 

In Bill’s case, of course, the military 
school training worked out exceptionally 
well. He was a good all-around boy, without 
anything really wrong except the start of 4 
set of bad habits in studying, time-wasting, 
lack of self-discipline, and small disobedi- 
ence. The academy routine happened to be 
just what he needed to get straightened out 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


quickly. With other boys, particularly with 
boys who have become more difficult “cases,” 
even military routine may require a long time, 
or fail entirely, in effecting a cure. 

In general, likable boys who have become 
careless and undisciplined, who lack confi- 
dence, who leave things around, who don’t 
keep their hair brushed or their things put 
away, Who lack energy, who don’t do their 
work, who don’t finish jobs or assignments, 
need to have the help of a set of habit- 
forming rules that will boost them along 
while they are still in the years where habits 
can be changed and improved without too 
much hardship. The military schools of the 
country, the fifth kind of school that we can 
consider in these articles, are planned, pri- 
marily, to help in the formation of good 
habits of work and study and conduct at 
the right time. 

Colonel Thomas H. Russell, president of 
the Staunton Military Academy, at Staunton, 
Virginia, once put the military school idea 
in an editorial, written for the Red Book 
magazine, so clearly that it is worth quoting 
from here: 

“Americans should never forget that the 
Declaration of Independence was written 
twice. And not until it was written the 
second time did it become really effective. 
It was first written by Thomas Jefferson 
with pen and ink, and secondly it was 
written with toil and sacrifice by the Conti- 
nental Army under George Washington... . 
For bear in mind that no undisciplined man 
ever did any sustained toiling, no undisci- 
plined man ever made any real sacrifice. . . . 

“The annals of mankind show that 
disciplined men have built powerful nations 
that undisciplined men have allowed to 
perish from the earth... . 

“The Standard Military Preparatory 
Schools of the land are committed and dedi- 
cated to the faith that discipline is the main- 
spring of action and operation, the first 
price of successful achievement in any field. 
While doing all the academic work that is 
done by any class of schools they cherish 
and exercise discipline as the motor and 
heart-center of their mechanism. At the 
real military school this discipline begins 
with the boy before he attends his first class, 
it follows him through all his recitations, it 
is with him on the drill and athletic fields 
and during the meal hour and study periods, 
and at night it stands guard over him while 
he sleeps. By the military system of ad- 
ministration this discipline is made so 
uniformly continuous that it becomes a 
part of the boy’s spiritual anatomy and will 
follow him through life, sustaining him in 
the stress and strain of every problem and 
duty that confronts him.” 

As a whole, the military schools of’ the 
country are not as expensive as the other 
big private boarding schools. Where the 
expense at schools like Lawrenceville and 
Lake Forest and Hill and Belmont and 
Groton and Westminster and St. Paul’s 
runs from a minimum of $1,000 or $1,200 
to an average of nearly $1,500 a year, at the 
military school, it runs from a minimum of 
$600 or $700 up to an average of about 
$1,200. In addition to that amount, the 
uniform, with all its details, comes to quite a 
big figure for the first year, usually costing 
all the way from $125 to $250 or $300. After 
the first year it is usually not so much, as 
there is a good deal of wear left in the things 
that are left over. Also, in a way the uni- 
form merely takes the place of the expense 
that would be incurred anyway in other 
clothes. Every boy at school has to wear 
something, and be at least respectably out- 
itted. At most military schools the outfit 
costs no more than other clothes would, and 
at some it is decidedly cheaper than almost 
anything else would be, because of the careful 
buying that the school can do in quantities 
that will outfit several hundred boys with 
identical suits. 

At the Greenbriar Military School, in 
West Virginia, board and tuition is $750. 
The school was founded in 1812 as Lewis- 
burg Academy, and has about 300 pupils. 
The Gulf Coast Military Academy, at 
Gulfport, Mississippi, also has about 300 
boys, and charges $700. The New York 
Military Academy, at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, has about 360 boys, with board and 
tuition $1,350. Bordentown Military Insti- 
tute, at Bordentown, New Jersey, has about 
200 boys and charges $1,200. At all of these 
schools there are various incidental charges 


and expenses, of course, besides the uniform, 
that come altogether to quite a sum. The 
Georgia Military Academy, at College Park, 
near Altoona, charges only $885 including the 
uniform. There are about 300 boys there, 
ranging in age from 10 to 20. At the Palo 
Alto Military Academy, in California, only 
smaller boys are taken, up to high school 
grades. Tuition is $810, with uniform 
$125 and various incidentals _ besides. 
Pennsylvania Military College goes to the 
other extreme, giving both a preparatory 
school and full college course, for a charge 
that, with fixed dues, runs over $1,500 a 
year, besides a $300 uniform. That uniform, 
or outfit, includes, however, a service uni- 
form, dress uniform, full-dress uniform, 
overcoat, raincoat, sweater, shirts, leggings, 
ducks, caps, a full dress hat and a service 
hat. The New Mexico Military Institute 
has nearly 600 boys, and charges $650. 
Staunton Military Academy is still larger, 
and charges $800, with $250 for uniform and 
incidentals that bring the yearly expense to 
about $1,100. Culver Military Academy, at 
Culver, Indiana, has about 685 boys; board 
and tuition are $1,500. St. John’s Military 
Academy, in Wisconsin, has about 450 boys, 
and charges $1,100. Uniform is $250. 
St. John’s estimates that the full annual 
cost there, including uniform and all inci- 
dentals, is about $1,500 for the first year and 
$1,300 for each later year. “It should be 
noted,” the catalogue says, “that uniforms 
take the place of ordinary clothing, and hence 
should not be looked upon as an additional 
expense.”’ Kentucky Military Institute has 
about 225 boys, and charges $850. The 
Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y., has about 
375 boys and charges $1,200. The Missouri 
Military Academy has about 200 pupils, and 
also charges $850. Tennessee Military 
Institute has about 150, and charges $700. 
Kemper Military School, in Missouri, has 
400, and charges $850. Florida Military 
Academy is smaller, with only about 100 
boys, and charges $800. 

Suppose you happen to be like Billy 
Prentiss, with a whole lot of bad habits 
starting in, and yet no chance to go to mili- 
tary school, or, for the matter of that, any 
school at all except the public school that you 
are already attending. What can you do 
about that? 

It’s not an easy job to build up a set of 
good habits of work and self-control by 
yourself. That’s why, for boys who need 
help along these lines, military schools with 
a fixed routine and everybody observing 
definite rules so often makes things easier. 
But there are certain steps that you or any 
other boy can take, in your own school and 
your own home, that may help a lot. 

First, work out a schedule for yourself. 
Rising at such-a-time, downstairs in so many 
minutes, start doing home-work at such 
and-such a time in the afternoon or evening, 
and stay with it for so-many minutes; start 
to bed at such-a-time, and lights-out so many 
minutes later. Don’t make your schedule 
too hard, but live up to it. If you find you are 
dropping it, start over again. You'll find 
that you not only get more done in a day, 
but begin getting better habits of self-control, 
which is a form of discipline. 

Next, make it a point to get all your school 
assignments finished. Not started, or half 
done, but finished. Get your father or 
mother, if you want, to check up with you 
on that, so that they’ll help you with the 
not-easy self-control that will get each piece 
of home-work done when it should be done. 

Third, make yourself neat. That means a 
lot more than just brushing your hair and 
teeth and washing your face and hands. It 
means keeping your shoes shined. It means 
keeping your room in order, and your things 
put away. It means keeping your desk in 
order at school. It means putting tools 
away after you have used them, and finishing 
up each job that you tackle, whether it’s 
mending a bicycle tire or filling the wood-box 
or greasing the car or writing a letter. 

Finally, practice being prompt. On time 
at school, on time for meals, on time for 
appointments. If you’re asked to look at 
the furnace or do an errand or put away a 
magazine, get the habit of doing it immedi- 
ately, and not after a while, or when you 
get good and ready. 

All those things are military school habits, 
and well worth cultivating. If you can de- 
velop them by yourself; they’ll prove good 
friends all through your life. 
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Boys! Ask Bill Frey. . 
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Bill Frey, 

winner of61 

out of 75 starts 

now heads John- 
son’s Racing Bureau 


How to Win Outboard Races 


This Famous Speed King Directs New 
Bureau of Racing Information 
WRITE HIM TODAY— SEE COUPON BELOW 


ILL FREY, famous racing champion, 
B who started racing at 14, will be glad 

to tell you all you wantto know about 
the most thrilling sport in the world— 
outboard racing. 

He will write you a personal letter tell- 
ing you whatever you want to find out— 
size of propeller, kind of boat, right fuel 
mixture, oil, and spark plugs—how to turn 
your motor up to its maximum r. Pi m.— 
when and where regattas will be held, how 
to build a course, how to build buoys, 
and the rules of the game. 

Johnson Sea-Horses are speed champi- 
ons. They won over 450 victories last year 
alone in sanctioned regattas. Besides this 
a Sea-Horse made the sfastest time on rec- 
ord—49,.48 m. p. h. 


Now Electrically Started 
or Rope-started 


This year in the Sea-Horses “16,” “24” 
and “32,” Johnson introduces electric-start- 
ing and auto-type wheel steering. 


Electrically-started 
ea-Horse 


ua“ 94" 





Johnson Boats 


nary wood boats, 


JO 
SEA 





introduce Sealite comstruction— 
seamless, waterproof, lighter, 
faster, and stronger than ordi- 
135 to $1065. 

Sea-Horse Motors, including 
3 electric-starting models, $125 
to $395. Prices f. 0. b. factory. 


Smaller Sea-Horses, “4” and “12,” introe 
duce Alternate Firing in twin cylinders, 
which makes starting twice as easy as or- 
dinary, just as our famous Release Charger 
does for the larger motors. 

New Johnson Boats to match this gal- 
axy of fast, dependable motors offer you 
Matched Units for the first time in out- 
board history. They will outperform any- 
thing you have ever seen in outboards. 
Because of their automatically tilting pro- 
pellers, they are safer in deep waters than 
inboards, and travel at cruising speeds 
even in shallowest waters where inboard 
boats dare not venture. 


Write Bill Frey for illustrated 
Catalog De Luxe 
and special information about racing. 


All dealers carry first-aid service parts. Stations for 
complete service in all parts of the country. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 389 Pershing 
Road, Waukegan, Illinois. In Canada: Canadian 
Johnson Motor Company, Ltd.,Peterboro, Ontario 


HNSON 
-HORSES 
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BILL FREY, i 
Director, Outboard Racing Bureau, ; 
389 Pershing Road ; 
Waukegan, Illinois ' 
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Attached is a letter I have written 
you asking for information on win- 
ning outboard races this coming sea- 
son. Also please send me 1930 cata- 
log on Johnson Boats and Motors. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Motors and Matched Units 
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BULIS EYE 


We recommend the 

use of Bulls Eye Steel 

Shot with Daisy Air 
Rifles 







“Doc” Bird Finch, Famous Cartoonist of the Denver 
Post, makes a plea for the Elder Generation 


OC” BIRD FINCH has been drawing “kid” cartoons 

by his own statement for 29 years. The readers of the 

Denver Post have enjoyed many a chuckle over the antics of his 

youngsters in his series entitled ‘‘ Youthful Calamities.” 

above cartoon he tells the story of a recent experience shared by 

him and his young son with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
recent letter from Mr. Finch:— 


In the 


To quote from a 


* aa e 


**My son, due for a birthday, aged 14, requested a gun for his 
birthday. Being in the silent zone of a city, I decided to get him a 
Daisy Air Rifle. This may be second childhood, but here goes, 
nevertheless. On the day of the purchase of his present of a 
Daisy, my son happened to be late home from school, so I de- 
cided to be chief inspector of the present. I bought 500 BB’s and 
got into action like Annie Oakley. At twenty-nine feet I gave a 
knothole in my garage the measle expression. By the time he 
came home I had a dime at fifty feet looking like a thimble. 

“‘Second childhood can be made painless with a Daisy Air 
Rifle, unless your son sleeps with it.” 

Sincerely, 
“Doc” Bird Finch. 


e 4 * 


Boys, this is a great idea! When your birthday rolls around 
and you begin talking to the folks about the possibility of a Daisy 
for a birthday present, it may help things along if you promise 
your father a chance to shoot with it. Tell him as a marksman, 
you believe you can show him up. Maybe that will rouse his 
sporting blood, and you'll get the Daisy you want. 

Be sure it’s the new Improved Daisy Pump Gun, the finest gun 
ever made for boys—a fifty-shot repeater, that has the same 
snappy lines as the magazine rifles carried by big game hunters 
and explorers. $5.00 at all hardware and sporting goods dealers. 
Your dealer will be glad to show it to you. Ask him for a copy of 
the Daisy Manual. It’s free, or, if he hasn’t it, sent free from 
factory on request. Write to address below today. It tells you 
how to shoot and drill, and contains pictures of all Daisy models, 
priced from $1.00 to $5.00. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


am RIFLES 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





MA*—the month of beautiful flowers—is 

now at hand—but on the other hand 
there are other things as well as flowers. 
As every rose has its thorns, this month of 
May has its Old Idle Five Minutes, who to 
us busy folk is a thorn in our side. The 
point is that we must get rid of him and his 
pointless jokes as soon as “pronto” if we 
would enjoy a merry month of May. The 
best way to meet his attack is to have 
some pointed jokes of our own. Shall we 
have ’em? Yes! Send in your best and for 
each one published we will send you a Boy 
Scout Diary. 


Too Much of One Thing 
JouNNy: Papa, what is disproportionate? 
FaTHER: Well, Sonny, you see there is 
one ton of jam and jellies on the Byrd 
expedition and only one Boy Scout. That’s 
disproportionate. 
Popularity 

Frrst Crass Scout: Our Chinese laundry- 
man has named his son after Lindbergh. 

Seconp Crass Scout: What’s that, 
Charlie Fly? 


Frrst Crass Scout: No. One Long Hop. 








He Knew 


TrarFFic Cop (pointing to an overturned 
load of hay): Hadn’t you better go and tell 
your boss about that accident? 

FaRMER’s Boy: He knows. 

TraFFic Cop: Knows? How can he know? 

FARMER’S Boy: Well you see, he’s under 
the hay. 

Doing His Best 

A man called up a bird store and ordered 
30 thousand cockroaches. 

The dealer much surprised exclaimed, 
“What do you want them for?” 

The man replied. ‘My lease expired to- 
day and it said that I was to leave the house 
in exactly the same condition as it was when 
I moved into it.” 


With His Feet 


BLANK: My brother is so strong that the 
other day he tore up a pack of cards with 
one hand. 

Hank: That’s nothing. My brother is so 
strong that this morning he rushed out of 
the front door and tore up the street. 





Peculiar 


ScoUTMASTER: Can you tell me the name 
of any animal peculiar to Australia? 
Scout: The rhinoceros, Sir. 





ScoUTMASTER: Wrong. That’s not found 
in Australia. 

Scout: Well, Sir, that’s exactly why it 
would be peculiar. 


One Long Wash 


Merit Bapce Examiner: Did you clean 
this fish before you cooked it? 
Scout: No, sir, what’s the use of washing 
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a fish that’s lived in the water all its life! 








And a Comb 
CustomER: Have you anything for grey 
hair, Sir? 
Druccist: Nothing, but the greatest re. 
spect, Madam. 


He Made His Mark 


Jack: That detective has sharp ears and 
eyes. 

Mack: Yes, I noticed the doors are ql] 
scratched around the keyholes. 





Not Their Make 


DirFicutt CustoMER: I can’t remember 
the name of the car I want, I think it starts 
with T. 

EXASPERATED SALESMAN: Madan, all our 
cai3 start with gasoline. 


Advance Relief 
Doctor: Now, young man, what have 
you got to say for yourself? 
His Son (in for a licking): How about a 
little local anesthetic? 


Had His Doubts 
Bup: But surely seeing is believing. 
Spup: I’m not so sure. For instance, I 
see you every day, don’t I? 





He Knew 


TEACHER: Johnny, when do leaves begin 
to turn? 
Jounny: The night before ‘‘ Exams.” 


The Test 
TENDERFOOT: Do you think Friday’s un- 
lucky? 
First Crass: No. I was born on Friday. 
TEeNDERFOoT: And, what do your parents 
think? 


Station ‘‘Wheeeeow!’’ 


‘What kind of a radio have you got?” 
‘A locomotive type.” 
‘What kind is that?” 
“One with a whistle for every station.” 


Horse Sense 
Git: That horse knows as much as I do. 
App: Well, don’t tell anybody. You may 
want to sell him someday. 


Saved: 
Curent: What on earth would I have 
done without you? 
Lawyer: Oh, about five years. 


Hot Air 
FresH (to garage tender): 
scales? af 
GaRAGE MAN: What do you want with 
scales? 
FresH: I want to find out how many 
pounds of air I need in my tires. 


Where’s the 


Helping Out 
Conpuctor: Change for Marietta! Change 
for Marietta! ; 
PassENGER: I don’t know who she 5; 
but I’ll chip in a dime. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





A $4,900 SALARY INCREASE 
IN 10 MONTHS 


—this little secret did it 


That’s George Atkinson, our star salesman. No 
man in our company is getting ahead faster. For five 
years he was just an ordinary clerk making forty dol- 
jarsa week and hardly worth that. Then almost 
overnight he became our most valuable man. There 
are great things in store for that boy. ‘‘I always knew 
I could sell,"” says George. “‘But my boss didn’t 
agree with me. Then I discovered that looks count 
in business. And most important, a man must be neat 
from his neck to the top of his head. I looked sloppy. 
My hair was unruly .... Never stayed in place. I 
heard about Hair Groom. It gave me my chance.” 

Hair counts in business and pleasure. If it is al- 
ways neatly combed it makes you look clean-cut, 
alert and successful. There’s nothing like Hair 
Groom to give you this successful look. Keeps hair 
in place all day. Not sticky. Not greasy. Not obvious. 
No offensive odor. Tames the most unruly hair. Start 
putting a little Hair Groom on your hair every morn- 
ing. Sold by all druggists—liquid or paste. 








Eat no one’s 
Dust! Ridea 


. 


Fast? There’s nothing on two wheels like 
it! Perfect balance . . . bal rings 
throughout . . . and many exclusive 
COLUMBIA features . . . have kept this 
famous bike in the lead for over a half- 
century. 

Adopted after Government tests as Stand- 
ard U. S. Army Model. 

It’s the world’s most popular bicycle . .. 
combining lightness and speed with an 
amazing ruggedness. 

A Scout Deserves the Best! 
And there’s a COLUMBIA that will just 
suit you in size, looks, price. Send coupon 
below for our 1930 Catalog which pictures 
all models in colors—tells about many 
distinctive COLUMBIA features .. . such 
as chromium plating of bright parts, same 
as on the finest automobiles, coaster brake, 
parking stand, non-rusting pedals, Giant 
chain tires, new Bucket seat and sporty 
color combinations. 


Westfield Mfg. Co. 
Westfield, Mass. 


Largest manufacturers of quality 
wheel goods and children’s cycles. 





Westfield Mfg. Company 
Westfield, Mass. 


Send me your new COLUMBIA catalog 
and article by Knute Rockne. 




















[Craig of the 
| Cloud Patrol 


(Continued from page 17) 








off his vision to see the Creado far behind, 
but coming on at its best speed. 

He laughed again. 

“What a chance. He thought he could 
catch us in that egg box. Ha! Ha! We'll 
give him a run for his money.” 

They plunged deeper and deeper into the 
cloud bank. The world boiled about them. 
It was thick in there and growing thicker. 
Don decided that he did not want to stay 
in the clouds any longer than he had to. 
Flying blindly like that was dangerous busi- 
ness. He would continue for a mile or two 
more, then he would start twisting and 
turning, to try and find a way out again. 
He held his straight course for several 
minutes, then convinced that he was deep 
enough in the cloud bank to have lost the 
black ship behind him, he banked and headed 
at a sharp right angle to his original course, 
cutting his speed considerably, for he did 
not like to be roaring blindly forward with- 
out being able to see very far ahead. 

Their speed diminished. Don watched the 
air speed indicator for a few moments, then 
he glanced over the top of the windshield. 
But as he glanced upward, a wild yell from 
Al echoed back to him. The boy in the 
forward cockpit was pointing dead ahead. 
Don looked in the direction he indicated, 
and with a feeling of terror beheld the 
rugged outlines of a thick growth of hem- 
locks looming in front of them. ~He was 
plunging toward the cloud-capped summit 
of a rugged mountain that reared its shaggy 
head full in their path! 

Don’s heart stood still! A collision and 
crack-up seemed imminent—unavoidable. 
There was not much he could do. He could 
not zoom upward over the mountain. It was 
too high. There was just a chance that he 
could minimize the effects of the crash by 
flinging the ship into a whip-stall, and pan- 
cake down on top of the hemlocks below him. 
Swiftly he operated the controls in a desper- 
ate effort to mitigate the force of the crash, 
and his quick thinking and quicker actions at 
particular crises unquestionably saved their 
lives. An instant after the ship came out of 
the whip-stall and started fluttering down- 
ward, the pines below them seemed to rush 
at them with sickening swiftness while those 
in front of them seemed literally to fold them- 
selves around the ship as it plunged into the 
forest. 

Don closed his eyes. Instinctively a 
prayer leaped to his lips. But almost before 
he could utter the first word came a terrific 
crash, and the sound of splintering timber, 
and he was thrown violently forward in the 
cockpit. 

Only the fact that the plane crashed ex- 
actly where it did on the summit of the moun- 
tain they had plunged into through the storm 
clouds, was accountable for the fact that 
Don and Al and Lindy survived the crack-up 
with their lives. If it had ploughed into the 
mountain to the right or left of the spot it 
hit, the two boys and the dog would have 
been killed in the wreckage. 

By good fortune they had plunged into a 
break between two towering, grim lined cliffs, 
a veritable pocket two hundred feet across; 
a gulch, it would have been called in the 
West where Don hailed from. And said gilch 
was well forested with a thick g-owth of 
hemlock trees. The plane had crashed head 
on among these trees, and had struck in such 
fashion that the trees on either side of the 
fuselage had blocked the wings first, and 
folded them back over the body of the plane, 
to snap their stout timbers and, by so much, 
cushion the crash. The result was that the 
crack-up had not been half as bad as it might 
have been, although the plane was a com- 
plete wreck. 

Don lay stunned and a little dazed in the 
bottom of the cockpit for a moment—but 
only for a moment. When he realized that 
the crash was over and that he was still alive 
and unhurt, he tried to scramble to his feet. 
But he found that he could not stand up- 
right. The top of the cockpit had been 
crushed in, ne over it was piled a lot of 
wreckage from the wings. 

That was easy to move, however. Don 
fought his way to a stooping position and, 
putting his shoulders under the mass of 
débris, heaved upward, and shoved it aside; 
presently he was scrambling over the twisted 
cockpit combing to the ground. 

A moment he looked at the pile of junk 
that had been the Black Hawk. He wondered 
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Hey Fellows! 


Your Own BOOK CLUB 
Tells You All About 
Flying a REAL PLANE! 
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ONE BOY SAYS! 


“Air, Men and Wings,"’ the second book 
I have received from the Junior Literary Guild, 
is one of the best books I have ever read. To 
the reader it gives a complete lesson in avia- 
tion. There are things in this book that I had 
never thought of, although I read everything 

can about aviation. Many of the boys who 
have read this book and the interesting facts it 
contains will some day be- 
come great men in avia- 
tion.”” 


Carle W. Kingwood, W. Va. 








Show this page to your 
mother and father. Have 
them approve of your re- 
quest for more details of the 
Junior Literary Guild plan. 
Tell them how much you 
want to join this fine book 
club. Tell them you are 
sending the coupon; that 
we will send two beautiful 
free booklets to your home 
—one for them and one for 








ss can have this book! It tells you 


everything under the sun about all kinds 
of planes! How to fly them! The lucky 
fellows who are members in the Junior 
Literary Guild are already reading it. 
They’re reading some other wonderful books 
too! All Junior Guild Books! The Boys’ 
Book of Salvage, tells how sunken ships and 
submarines are raised from the bottom of the 
ocean! And mew rapid-action, sure-fire 
adventure stories! The Red Prior’s Legacy— 
Courageous Companions—A Boy Scout 
Around the World! Books that hold a thrill 
on every page, a punch in every line! You 
can have books like these! You can have 
wonderful prizes! The coupon tells:you how 
to start. Mail it NOW! 


Become a member in the Junior Literary 
Guild. Get yourself the most exciting new 
book of each month. It is sent right to you— 
postpaid! Get all the other marvelous free 
surprises that come with membership in your 
own book club. The handsome club pin in 
blue and silver. Each monthly free issue of 
Young Wings, the thrilling club magazine! 
And a great many more features that only 
members of the Junior Guild may have! 


Your parents will want you to join at once 
when they read the booklet we will send in 
answer to your coupon! There’s a booklet 
for you too. It tells you all about Junior 
Guild, about the books, about the grand free 
surprises! Membership brings you the 
greatest fun you'll ever know! 


Send the Coupon NOW! 


As soon as we receive your coupon we'll put 
aside a copy of Air, Men and Wings just for 
you! If you decide to join later, this wonder 
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you. Tell them there is no 
obligation whatsoever in 
sending for information. 
Then clip the coupon! Fill it 
out and mail it before an- 
other moment passes! Don’t 
lose any time! Act NOW! 


airplane book of all time will be your first 
book. It will start your membership off with 
a bang. You'll get eleven more books just 
as fine. You'll get every single one of the 
Junior Guild surprises! But you must hurry. 
Boys all over the world want this book that 
takes you through every phase of aviation— 
from ground work to clouds! The coupon 
will hold it for you, in case you join later. 
Mail it at once! 


A membership is waiting for you in the Junior 
Literary Guild. A membership that guarantees 
you unlimited fun and excitement. The free book- 
let will tell you the quickest way to get a charter 
membership! You want to join! What real boy 
doesn’t? Your parents will want you to join, too, 
when we tell them all about these finest of the new 
books, about the men and women who select them 
and about the tremendous savings on each book! 
Send for the booklets now so that you can start 
your membership with Air, Men and Wings! So 
you won't miss a single one of all the great things 
that other members in the Junior Guild are getting. 
Put that coupon into a mail-box today. Mail it 
NOW! 

JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
66 Fifth Ave., Dept. 41, B.L. 
New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representatives: 
McAINSH & CO., Ltd., 60 Front Street, West, Toronto. 
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Junior Literary Guild, 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 41, B. L. 
New York, N. Y. 

I want to know all about the Junior Literary 
Guild at once’ 1 want to know about the wonder- 
ful books that come with membership. Please send 


the free booklets now. I assume no obligation for 
myself or my parents. 
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Round Hole 
Shredded Wheat and 
milk every morning is 
the food that keeps him 
fit for the team, and fit for 
study. It supplies all the 
strength-giving nutri- 
ment needed for study or 
play—and in a delicious, 


easily digested form. 
Delicious with fruits. 


Hundreds of them in 
every school—in hockey 
and basket-ball — in 
every walk of life. The 
clever boy doesn’t have 
to ask the coach where 
he belongs. He will dis- 
cover himself in due 
time. And he will also 
discover that a bowl of 
























































New Haven 
TIP-TOP 


NOTE the strap attached at 
numerals 4-5 and 10-11 rather 
than at6and12. This keeps 
the dial — = with the eye 
and makes telling time easier. 
just one of the exclusive fea- 


turesin this watch of 
many aedieateienetie - $3 50 
Radium dial $4.00. 











The watch that “tells time in the clouds” will certainly tell time 
for you. But don’t think just because the New Haven TIP-TOP 
WRIST-WATCH is so handsome, so dependable that it is high 
| a All it costs is $3.50, a price that is possible only because 

ip-Top is made by the millions. Though Tip-Top is so low priced, 


it rates high in dependable timekee qualities. It is the only 
moderately priced wrist-watch with Krack-proof Krystal and silver 
dial—and it has the clever strap-at-an-angle that keeps the dial 
straight with the eye for quick time telling . . . Artistic hands, 
clean-cut numerals, Dust-proof octagon case. At your dealer’s. 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., New Haven, Conn., makers of good clocks 
and watches for more than five generations. ©1930, N.H.C.Co.—Lic. Ingraham Pat. 14458 











what had happened to Al and Lindy. But 
even as he glanced at the forward cockpit, he 
saw Al’s head and arm come through a big 
hole in the fabric covering of the fuselage, 
and a moment later Al crawled out. There 
was a pained look on the boy’s face, however; 
that frightened Don. 

“You hurt Al?” he exclaimed, looking at 
him solicitously. 

“No. Not much. Just scratched. But 
poor Lindy. I think he’s—he’s—why here 
he comes—I didn’t think he could walk.” 

They beheld Lindy scrambling through 
the same big hole in the body of the plane 
that Al had come through, and they rushed 
forward to help him. The dog was hurt, that 
was evident. His big expressive eyes held a 
look of pain, and he could not seem to stand 
on his feet. Don picked him up in his arms 
and carried him clear of the wreckage, where 
he laid him down on some wet leaves, and 
began to feel of his limbs and shoulders. 

“T don’t think any bones are broken. I 
think he has had one of his shoulder joints 
painfully twisted—dislocated, I’d say. Here, 
Al, help me. We'll set it right again.” 

Despite the fact that it was raining hard, 
the boys worked over the dog until they 
managed to slip the shoulder joint back into 
place again. Several times during the oper- 
ation Lindy yelped with pain, but he licked 
Don’s hand gratefully when it was all over. 

“There you are, old fellow. And I'll say 
we are all three mighty lucky getting out of 
a crack-up like that without any bones 
broken. The old Black Hawk is sure a bunch 
of junk, however,” he concluded as he 
looked back at the wreckage. 

“‘T should say it is,” added Al, “but what 
shall we do with poor Lindy? He can’t 
walk.” 

“T guess we will have to carry him 
wherever we are going. And we sure should 
be going somewhere instead of standing out 
here in the rain. 

“Yes, yes, we must go somewhere—we 
must go to some town where I can get an 
automobile and go on to Troy. I must get 
to my brother,” said the worried Al, anxi- 
ously. 

“Right-o. If I only had the remotest idea 
where we are we might get headed off in the 
right direction and not lose time. But it’s 
certain that the first thing we will have to 
do is get down off this mountain. Come on, 
help me make a stretcher for Lindy.” 

With his Scout knife Don cut two saplings. 
Then he showed Al how to make a litter 
by peeling off their jackets, and using them 
as a sling between the poles. This done, 
Don lifted Lindy onto the improvised car- 
rier, and the two boys, in their shirt sleeves, 
started through the storm down the rugged 
side of the mountain. 

It was a big mountain, very rough and 
very steep, and descent was not easy, 
especially since they had to carry Lindy on 
the litter. There were many shelves and 
ledges and hard places, but Al did not seem 
to mind the hardships. 

That trip down the mountain in the rain 
storm developed into a grueling journey. 
There were no signs of a trail anywhere, and 
the boys had to walk along the edge of ledges, 
climb down among piled up boulders, and 
work their way through thick growths of 
hemlock. All the time they were carrying 
poor Lindy, who now and then whined with 
pain as he was jounced or jolted about and 
all but pitched off the litter when the boys 
had to make a particularly sharp descent. 
Where they were going Don had not the 
remotest idea. All that he knew was that 
they were descending the mountain—work- 
ing their way down toward a cloud-filled 
valley far below them. Indeed, he was more 
interested in discovering some trail down the 
steep slope than he was in where they would 
wind up when they reached the bottom 

On they traveled, stumbling, sliding, and 
sometimes falling. Three times Lindy was 
pitched clear of the litter, to yelp with pain. 
They grew hungry and were very tired. 
It was as hard a journey as Don had ever 
attempted. If only the rain would let up 
and the clouds lift, they might be able to see 
below them and figure out an easier descent. 
But so long as the clouds hung thick against 
the mountain they were virtually lost in a 
misty wilderness of rocks and trees, with no 
idea or their location or where they were 
going. 

Hours passed and still they climbed down- 
ward. Their clothes were torn, their shins 
and elbows were skinned, and they were 
bruised and bumped in a dozen places. They 
were soaked through with the rain and very 
cold. Don’s teeth were chattering. Al 
















looked pale and Don could see him shiver. 
But he never protested against the hardships. 
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Don wondered how much mare of this the, 
could stand. He was nearly spent himsel; 
If it wasn’t for that litter with Lindy on j, 
they could make better progress. But }, 
would not think of leaving the dog behing 
Such a thought never even crossed his ming 
They must struggle on and hope to reac} 
the valley and shelter soon. 

What a relief a warm fire would be! Dop 
thought of stopping a dozen times. By 
it would be hard to build a fire out in the 
open, in that dripping woodland. If he could 
find a dry and sheltered spot he would stop, 
If only a 

Don halted in his tracks. It almost 
seemed as if a magician had read his thought; 
and granted his wish. They were traveling 
across the foot of a steep ledge down which 
they had climbed when suddenly Don’s eye; 
rested on a huge, upended boulder resting 
against the face of the ledge. Between the 
boulder and the ledge a dark opening loomed 
up—it was the entrance to what looked like 
a cave. 

“Wait a moment, Al. If it’s dry in there 
we'll stop a while and build a fire. We can 
dry out then and warm ourselves. It’s 
getting late and we don’t seem to be getting 
anywhere. Perhaps we may have to spend 
the night here, and that looks like a bull 
place to hole up.” : 

“I’m glad you stopped. I would not haye 
quit first for anything, but I am almost ex 
hausted, Don. We must rest a little while,” 
said Al, putting down his end of the litter 
and shivering in his wet clothes, as he leaned 
against the rocky ledge. 

Don ducked inside the dark opening. There 
was a cave under that boulder—not a large 
one, but big enough to accommodate them. 
It was cheerfully dry and somewhat warmer 
than the outer air, for they were away from 
the wind. 

“Great. All the comforts of home— 
nearly,” he exclaimed as he came out again, 
“come, let’s carry Lindy in. I’ll start a fire. 
We'll be warm in a jiffy.” 

There were plenty of dried leaves and sticks 
inside the cave, and while Al made Lindy 
comfortable and dismantled the litter, hang- 
ing up their soaking leather coats to dry, 
Don started a fire, and got it blazing cheerily. 
Then he went outside and gathered as much 
wood as he could find that was not soaked 
through and, bringing it in, arranged it 
close to the fire to dry out. A few moments 
later the boys were sitting around the blaze, 
their soaked garments steaming as they dried 
out in the warmth of the flames. 

“Now if we only had a frying pan, we 
could fry some eggs and bacon—if we had 
a strip of bacon and a couple dozen eggs.” 
said Don with a grin, as he tried to cheer Al. 

Al groaned. 

“Don’t talk like that. I’ll expire with 
hunger. I’m so hollow I think I can feel my 
backbone rubbing against my belt buckle. 
But more than eating, I wish I were moving— 
I wish I were on the way to my brother. 
Poor little Philip. I wonder if he is badly 
hurt. We must go on again—soon.” 

“We will, just as soon as the rain lets up, 
even if it is pitch dark out,” assured Don, as 
he listened to the steady hiss and spatter of 
the rain outside. He glanced at his watch. 
It was past seven o’clock. They had been 
traveling over the rugged sides of the moun- 
tain longer than he had realized. It was 
growing dark outside now. He looked at Al. 

“You're tired. Why don’t you take a 
sleep? I'll wake you up when the rain stops. 
We may have some tough going later. Get 
rested.” 

The warmth of the cave and the cheerful- 
ness of the fire were making Al drowsy. He 
leaned his back against the warm rocks that 
reflected the heat of the fire, and smiling 
sheepishly at Don, as if he were ashamed of 
his sleepiness, he closed his eyes, and pres- 
ently he was breathing heavily. 

Don sat for a long time in front of the fire 
thinking, and naturally his thoughts went 
back to the adventures of the afternoon, 
and particularly the mysterious black plane 
piloted by Lonzo Creado. 

“How Creado happened to be up in that 
storm I can’t guess,” mused Don. Then as 
a new idea registered, he added. ‘‘Sa-a-y, by 

Jove! It never occurred to me before, but I 
wonder if there is some hoax about this 
telegram concerning Philip? There could be. 
Creado might have sent the wire, and then 
figured out our course and waited for us. He 
was looking for us when the storm broke. 
That’s how he got caught in it. Perhaps its 
just a stunt to kidnap Al, or something. Men 
like Creado think of such schemes. I——’ 

Don’s thoughts were interrupted by 4 
growl from Lindy, lying on a bed of leaves 
just beyond Al. The police dog raised his 
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head and looked past the fire out toward the 
heavy darkness beyond the entrance of the 
cave. There was something spooky about 
the way he stared out into the gathering 
night with his eyes glowing and the thick 
hair between his shoulders bristling. 
“What’s eating you, Lindy? Porcupine or 
something out there trying to get into the cave? 
Let him come in. I’m so hungry I could eat 
him, bristles and all,” said Don, to the dog. 
Lindy wagged his tail in reply to his mas- 
ter’s voice, but he 
kept staring outside, 


want to fall off of one of these ledges and 

break my fool neck.” 
Donhadtakenafewstepsforwardin thedark- 
ness. He turned to go back to the cave again 
when suddenly his quick ear caught’the swift 
movement'of feet behind him. Instinctively he 
turned, or tried to turn, but before he had 
twisted half way around in his tracks, strong 
arms reached out of the darkness and wrapped 
about him from behind while a tremendously 
big hand was clapped across his mouth, at the 
same time some one 


hissed in his ear. 


the growl still rum- 
bling in his throat. 

“Be still. You'll 
wake Al. If what- 
ever is out there wor- 
ries you I'll go out 
and chase it away. 
We'll need some 
more firewood in a 
little while anyhow,” 
said Don. 

Slinging his still 
wet flying jacket over 
his shoulders Don 
stepped across the 
fire to the entrance 
of the cave and went 
outside. A moment 
he stood staring be- 


A Synopsis of Craig of the 
Cloud Patrol 


Don Craig and his pals of the Cloud Patrol 
watch Paul Maul, another member, accidentally 
crash into a landing ship piloted by Iago Almazan, 
Aviation Minister of Honduruguay. Maul is 
suspended for two weeks. A reliability race is 
scheduled to be flown to Honduruguay and Don 
is selected as pilot. Lieutenant Harmon, chief 
pilot, is the inventor of a special cowling for air- 
cooled motors and one night two men break 
into a building and steal the plans. These thieves 
escape in a Creado plane owned by a rival 
company. 

Suspicion for the theft points towards Maul. 
This is heightened when Maul, apparently by 
accident, drops his glove in such a way that the 
throttle of the Black Hawk jams on a test flight 
and only the coolness of Don averts a crash. 

It is later learned that Maul has joined the 
Creado Company. A few weeks later a telegram 
from Troy, New York tells of Almazan’s brother 
having been critically injured in an automobile 
accident. Don and he hop off immediately for 
Troy and run into a terrific thunder storm in the 


“Don’t put up no 
scrap, kid, or it'll go 
hard with yuh.” 

But Don was not 
the kind to submit 
to force without 
using a little him- 
self. With a sudden 
twist and a wrench 
he managed to free 
one arm and partly 
turn out of the grip 
of the man who was 
holding him. Asharp 
struggle followed for 
a moment, in which 
Don would have un- 
questionably gained 
his freedom. Indeed 


yond the circle of Catskill Mountains. he had all but broken 
light cast by the away when suddenly 
flame’s reflection through the cave’sdoorway, asnarled oath sounded behind him: 


searching for signs of a porcupine or other 
animal that might have caused Lindy to 
growl. But he saw nothing. 

“Must have scurried off when it heard me 
coming. Well, I’ll get some wood if I can 
see my way around in this darkness. Dog- 
gone, but it’s black out here. And wet too. 
Maybe I’d better take a burning stick or 
something to give me some light. I don’t 


“Tl settle that buck for yuh, Pete,” 
rasped a voice from the darkness, and the 
next instant Don felt a stunning blow on the 
back of his head that was accompanied by a 
myriad of colored lights dancing before his 
vision. But these lights all faded swiftly as 
strength left Don’s legs and he crumpled to 
the ground, unconscious. 

(To be Continued in Boys’ Lire for June) 





Behind the Plate 


(Continued from page 7) 














But gloom descended over the first team 
dugout when their first two batters were 
retired on hard-hit balls which flew straight 
into the waiting hands of Second fielders. 

“They can’t touch Hank’s slow balls,” 
grinned a fan who favored what he called 
“the Yannigans.” “Those Regulars are 
whipped!” 

But shortstop Tenney, on what should 
have been the game’s last out, gave a First 
Team batter a life on first, when he let a 
ground ball slip between his legs. 

“’m sorry!” he apologized to pitcher 
Nolan. ‘I didn’t mean to let you down.” 

“That’s all right,’? smiled Hank. ‘We'll 
get the next one.” 

The next one, singularly enough, also hit 
to Tenney. The Second shortstop had an 
easy force-out at second, but, inasmuch as 
the last out was usually played for first, 
Tenney pegged to get the batter. He was 
overanxious to atone for his previous error 
and threw too quickly. His peg went three 
feet over the first baseman’s head, who 
made a frantic leap for the ball. Before it 
could be retrieved, enemy runners perched 
fiendishly on third and second, and the field 
was in an uproar. 

“There’s early season baseball for you!” 
moaned a spectator. ‘‘Great one minute 
and rotten the next. Now it’s anybody’s 
ball game!”? 

With two down and the tying and winning 
runs on base, Bowen’s First Team members 
became raving maniacs. Rusty Graham 
stood at the plate, ready to bat as Vic 
Wanderman and Hank Nolan held a brief 
conference. 

“You'd better talk it over!” called Rusty, 
“Because I’m going to hit!” 

“Keep the ball up around his shoulders,” 
cautioned Vic, in an undertone. “Let him 
hit but make him hit ’em up. We’ve been 
getting most of ’em on flies!” 

Hank nodded and returned to the mound. 
He took his time before the pitch, and when 
it came it was high and wide. Rusty refused 
to bite, watching the ball float by. 

“They’ve got to be over!” he ordered. 

“Don’t fail us, Rusty, old boy!” cried 
Speed, who was kneeling nervously some 
feet away, astride a bat. ‘She’s all up to 
you!” 

Rusty, quite obviously enjoying the re- 
sponsibility which was his, gave Speed a 
reassuring nod as he stepped from the box, 
dusted his hands in the dirt, and took a new 
grip on his bat. 
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Hank, with a threatening gesture toward 
the base runners, turned toward the batter 
and released the ball. It came up to the 
plate slowly—so slowly that it seemed to 
those looking on impossible for any batter 
not to hit it. Rusty timed the pitch care- 
fully, took a step forward at the last moment 
and swung with all the force of his broad 
shoulders. Ball met bat and a mad shout 
went up. 

“‘He’s out!” shrieked Second Team rooters. 
“The game’s over!” 

Behind the plate, Vic—throwing off his 
mask—had given pursuit to a high lofting 
foul ball which was falling in the vicinity of 
the First Team dugout. It was evident, at 
a glance, that Vic could easily get under the 
ball, and Second Team members, relieved of 
tension, started joyously in from their posi- 
tions. First Team members, meanwhile, 
who had been crouching beside the bats in 
front of the dugout, began scampering to 
one side to get out of Vic’s way as he came 
running over to make the catch which would 
bring about their defeat. One player, how- 
ever, with his eye on the ball, tripped and 
fell over the bat he was sitting astraddle— 
falling directly in Vic’s path. He apparently 
made no attempt to get out of the way, 
staggering to his feet so awkwardly and 
confusedly that he bumped into the charging 
catcher. The collision so upset Vic’s stride 
that he was only able to make a last frantic 
lunge at the ball, which struck his mitt, 
bounced out and rolled into the dugout. 
Instantly the wildest sort of a scene resulted. 
Vic turned at once upon the offender and 
blazed an accusation. 

“Speed Walton—you got in my way on 
purpose!” 

“Did I?” snapped Speed, and stepped up 
to Vic, fists clenched. 

First Team members laid hold of both 
players and pulled them apart. 

“You could have moved faster!” repri- 
manded Cuptain Pete Bauer, glaring at 
Speed. ‘“Awfully sorry, Vic. That should 
have been the third out.” 

“Tt should still be the third out!” cried 
an upwrought spectator. ‘Claim interfer- 
ence, Vic! Don’t let ’em get away with 
that!” 

And thus, from what had started out to be 
an innocent little practice game, a bitter 
situation arose. Vic turned appealingly to 
Coach Barnes, who had seen the whole 
incident. 

“Your privilege to have knocked the 
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Curr Lone Lance 
tells about speed 





“(NANVAS rubber- 
soled shoes give 
free play to the feet and 
leg muscles. They are 
mostlike Indian moccasinsinstrength 
building of any modern shoe.” 

So writes Chief Long Lance, and 
in the pictures shown here, using the 
language he learned before ever he 
heard English spoken, he describes 
the athletes who observe this 
strength-building principle. 

Always an active sportsman, he 
has been a great user of canvas rub- 
ber-soled shoes, because he has found 






















THE CHIEF’S OWN Moccasin 
showing the “‘barefoot tread’’ 
on the worn part. Compare it 
with the sole of the Chief Long 
Lance Shoe beside it. The 
flexible shank allows the long 
“lift”? in every step—that 
builds power and speed. The 
“barefoot tread’’supportsyour 
foot as nature intended. It 
helps your muscles to develop 
along their own lines without 
any dangerous strain. 


THE CARDINAL—a won- 
derfully light training shoe 
with a springy crepe rubber 
sole. For tennis or indoor 
wear. 





in the Sign Language 


RUN... 


Bring both hands in front of chest, index 
fingers extended, right index finger nearer 
to body and parallel with left index finger; 
then with wrist action, cross right index 
finger over left and left over right several 
times in quick succession, reversing posi- 
tion in circular motion. 


FAST 






Bring left hand in front 
of chest, pointing for- 
ward, palm facing right. 
Bring right hand between 
left hand and right shoul- 
der, fingers pointing down- 
ward. With quick move- 
ment carry right hand 
downward and upward, 
ending movement with 
right hand in front of left. 


that they keep his muscles in train- 
ing. He has experimented with these 
shoes, too. The result is the remark- 
able new sport shoe which bears his 
name. It is illustrated below. 


The full story of how he discovered 
the “barefoot tread,” and what it 
means to every athlete and to every 
boy who wants to become one, is told 
in his booklet on the Indian Sign 
Language. 


TEN FEATURES of the Chief 
Long Lance Shoe. 1. Unique In- 
dian Design. 2. Dodging Pivot. 
3. Emergency Brake. 4. Whirling 
Pivot. 5. Barefoot Tread. 6. Easy- 
Flexing Shank. 7. Non-Skid Heel. 
8.MoccasinGripInstep. 9. Cushion 
Inner Heel. 10. Form-Fit Tongue. 


CHIEF LONG LANCE explains the 
sign language with over 80 illustra- 
tions in a big 32-page booklet. 
The story is told, too, of how he dis- 
covered the principle of his shoe, 
and what it means to athletes. Send 
for this valuable booklet now. 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

Enclosed find 10¢ in coins or stamps. 
Please send me “How to Talk in the Indian Sign Language” 
by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. 











“Fishin’s Good Today” 















A bike, a pole, a can of 
bait, and you are all set. 
It’s spring and the fish are 
hungry. The out-of-doors 
is calling you—and if you 
have a New Departure 
Brake equipped bicycle— 
you can roam afield and 
astream where and when 
you will. Good Luck! 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


MULTIPLE 
DISC TYPE 


COASTER BRAKE 








STAY OUT 


in the rain 








interferer over or out of the way,” ruled the 
self-appointed umpire. ‘Play ball!” 

“Come on, gang! We'll beat this hard- 
losing Speed Walton anyway!” cried Jim 
Tenney, going back to his position. 

Second Team members, inwardly raging, 
gathered reassuringly around their pitcher— 
Hank Nolan. 

“We'll take this batter for you,” they 
promised. ‘Let him hit!” 

The field resounded with cheers as Hank 
Nolan slipped a called strike across on 
Rusty. Two strikes and one ball. First 
Team members, good sportsmen at heart, 
had lost all interest in the game. They had 
returned to their dugout and sat glumly 
looking on. The game, to them, was tech- 
nically over. Only one of them showed any 
interest in proceedings besides the batter. 
And that one shouted encouragement to his 
catcher. 

“‘You’ve still got the big one left in there, 
Rusty! Slam it out!” 

“Strike him out!’’ begged the onlookers, 
now solidly behind the Seconds. 

But, on the next pitch, an attempted fast 
ball—inside—the batter swung and con- 
nected. The ball shot through the infield 
like a streak, between third and short. As 
the left fielder recovered the ball, the base 
runner, carrying what would be the winning 
run, was rounding third. The play at the 
plate was close but the ball arrived just a 
fraction of a second too late and the winning 
run was in. The First Team had saved its 
face, retrieving a game virtually lost, but the 
jubilation which might have been expected 
under such circumstances, was strangely 
missing. Two First Team members, how- 











“COMING in out of the rain” isn’t so 
necessary after all, when you realize 
that with a Fish Brand Slicker you 
can stay outdoors and be dry and 
comfortable regardless of weather. 

Tower Slickers are made in a 
wide choice of models and colors. 
The “Varsity Jr.” is cut on the ex- 
act lines of the famous “Varsity”— 
most popular slicker made, among 
college men from coast to coast. 
Sold everywhere. Look for the Fish 
Brand label. 

A descriptive booklet will be 
mailed, free of charge, upon re- 
uest. A, d; Tower Company, 13 

tre 


immons et, Boston, Mass.; 
Tower Canadian, Ltd. Toronto, 
Canada. 
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On hike with his patrol, 
Scoutmaster Jones 
named the eating-time 
duties: “Bill and 
George make crane 
and camp-fire—Tom and Charles fill the 
canteens and boil some water—Fred slice 
the bacon and broil it—Oliver and Jimmie 
slice the bread and open the cans of beans.” 
Ulster Knives were on big duty then, for 
they are an all around help to hurry up 
the lunch. 


The ULSTER OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 
KNIFE has a heavy, tempered cutting- 
steel blade, a real can-opener, a combined 
drill and scraper, a sturdy screw-driver and 
a bottle-opener—all firmly bound with 
solid nickel silver trimmed bone stag handle 
bearing official insigna. 





Resolve now to own an Ulster Knife. Ask 
your dealer about one. If he does not 
have it in stock he can get it for you. 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 
Dwight Divine & Sons, Inc. 
Ellenville, N. Y. 
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(3 Knife 


three times the size 
of this picture 










ever, held a little celebration all their own. 
The catcher and pitcher were seen to slap 
each other on the back as they raced across 
the diamond to the Field House. 

“Everything going fine?” asked Pie of 
Vic when he returned to his room that 
evening. 

“‘Great!”? Bowen’s former left tackle re- 
plied, a glint in his eye. ‘I’ve another 
feud on!” 

“What now?” demanded Pie, laying his 
trombone across his knees. 

“4 fellow who thinks he can pitch wants a 
fellow who thinks he can catch to catch him,” 
Vic explained, not too clearly. 

“‘Well, aren’t you that fellow?” asked Pie. 
“Don’t you think you can catch?” 

“Yes, but this pitcher doesn’t think I can, 
so he’s naturally doing everything possible 
to get his friend in ahead of me!” 

“Ummm! I see!” pondered Pie. “And 
who is this high and mighty pitcher who 
thinks he knows so much?” 

“His name’s Walton. He used to be with 
the New York Yankees!” 

Pie’s eyes widened. ‘‘Holy smoke! Does 
Coach know that? We daren’t play pro- 


fessionals!” 
Vic laughed. ‘Oh, Speed didn’t play with 
the Yanks. He was only mascot several 





seasons. Traveled around a bit with his 
Dad. Used to pitch to the Yanks during 
batting practice, so he says.” 

“Yeah? I suppose he’s told you he’s 
struck out Babe Ruth?” 

“Well—as a matter of fact—he has!” 
grinned Vic. 

“Which proves my imagination’s at least 
as good as his!” sniffed Pie. ‘‘I don’t like 
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this guy just from hearing you tell about him. 
I'll bet he’s no good!” 

“‘On the contrary, he’s very good!” re 
joined Vic. “I may not exactly like his 
style, myself, but I must say he shows the 
most promise of any pitching candidate.” 

“But how can he dictate who should 
catch him?” 

“‘He can’t. . He’s only trying to.” 

“Good gosh!” groaned Pie. ‘“‘Can’t yoy 
athletic fellows try for a team without cutting 
each other’s tonsils out? You remind me of 
a lot of cats and dogs. Why, we never have 
any trouble like that in try-outs for the 
band! If a fellow doesn’t make the grade 
he takes his medicine like a man. He doesn’t 
go around ranting and threatening the guys 
who’ve beaten him out.” : 

“Why should he?” joshed Vic. “He 
hasn’t lost anything either way!” 

“Oh, youl” exploded Pie. “If I could 
throw well enough to hit anything, I’d let you 
have this Greek history right-in the head.” 

“Let her come!” invited Vic. ‘I needa 
couple of bumps of knowledge!” 

The next morning, the Bowen campus, 
thanks to the students who had seen the inci- 
dent on the ball field, rocked to the telling of 
what promised to develop into a fitting 
sequel of the Pete Bauer-Vic Wanderman 
affair when charges of favoritism had been 
preferred. 

“Of course, there’s no way of actually 
proving that Speed Walton purposely got in 
Vic’s way as he was trying to catch that 
ball,” related an eye-witness, ‘‘but it looks 
pretty shady to me!” 

“Time will tell,” opined another. “If 
Speed played Vic dirt, it’ll crop out again. 
Anyway, it’s a cinch there’s going to be some 
battle royal for pitching and catching posi- 
tions! And, if you’d ask me, I’m looking 
for a blow-up, no matter who Coach Barnes 
decides to stick behind the plate!” 

“You bet!” agreed a third. “Speed's 
going to have Rusty catch him or know the 
reason why!” 

““And Speed may be just a sweet enough 
pitcher to force Coach Barnes to give him his 
own way,” declared the first observer. 

“Not if Coach is convinced Vic’s a better 
all-around man,” declared the third. “‘Coach 
Barnes is too old and wise a head to let any 
of his players run him!” 

“Well,” was the final rebuttal of the second 
ar laa “as I said before—‘time will 
te 4 oe 

Had Coach Barnes desired to invent a 
ruse for arousing interest in and support of 
Bowen’s baseball team he could hardly have 
conceived a more stimulating idea than the 
heated rivalry which had developed. The 
following night at practice found the student 
body quite largely removed to the bleachers, 
buzzing with suppressed excitement and 
watching for the next possible outbreak be- 
tween the principals in what promised to be 
an absorbing baseball drama both on and off 
the diamond. 

It was a situation which served to upset 
Vic, the more when he saw that Speed Walton 
was the sort who welcomed the crowds and 
delighted in playing to them. 

‘*T’m up against a tougher fight than I was 
when I was bucking Pete,” Vic decided, 
secretly. “And I can see right now that 
I’ve got to watch my step every minute!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for June) 
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(Continued from page 22) 














feet higher. Blood-stained, burned with 
powder, worn, and wounded, the Lapwing’s 
crew fought desperately to keep their enemy 
from sweeping over the last defences. One 
by one they dropped. Carroll counted his 
men quickly. Only fifteen left on their feet. 
It was just a question of time till the wave of 
desperados swept over the few remaining 
defenders. Had it not been that the deck 
passages were so narrow that but few at- 
tackers at a time could press forward, 
nothing would have saved them from quick 
annihilation. Every man on the Lapwing 
had long since been pressed into the fray; 
below, the fires in the boilers were out while 
the black gang struggled side by side with 
the deck force to beat back the murderous 
attacks. Even Joe Hawkins, his bandaged 
leg stretched uselessly behind him, lay abaft 
a coil of line half-way down the passage 
where he had finally managed to drag him- 
self, and coolly took pot shots with a rifle 
whenever a pirate’s head showed above the 











breastworks. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


An ‘unearthly yell came from the pirate 
ship. Carroll, startled, took his eyes from 
the fight for a fraction of a second, glanced 
toward her. 

El Fuego’s stern took a sudden lurch, 
dropped heavily beneath the sea. ‘The 
amazed combatants stopped fighting for a 
moment, watched petrified, while the bow 
of the stricken ship rose high in air, then, as 
men poured up from below and _ leaped 
frantically into the sea, slid smoothly 
through the surface and disappeared, stern 
first, in a cloud of foam and steam! 

With a cry of rage, a pirate hurtled over 
the manila bulwark, knocked the astonished 
Lieutenant Carroll off his feet. He struggled 
to rise as he felt a tangle of pounding feet 
scrambling over him, a body pressing him 
down. He looked up. A half-naked figure 
leaned over him, a bloody knife was poised 
above his heart. Carroll stared into a swarthy 
face, teeth drawn back in a snarl, a light o! 
triumph gleaming in the eyes. Pedro! | 

The knife flashed down, Carroll’s pistol 
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only one DAN 
BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


There is 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on a 
beautiful Pennsylvania moun- 
tain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering it; 
The brooks are babbling it; 
The lake is laughing it; 

The stars are twinkling it; 
The winds are shouting it; 
The flapjacks are flapping it. 


Our boys are taught to do 
the very things they WANT 
TO DO; Overnight hiking; 
Horsemanship; Canoeing, 
Swimming; Trailing, Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; Camp 
lore; Indian lore; Handicraft. 
Ask Dad to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in the 
world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 
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| DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor 
hool and Camp to 


(Parent’s Signature) 








| barked from his hip at the same instant. 
The bullet struck first. Carroll saw Pedro’s 
‘face spatter out, his features vanish in a 
| welter of blood. The fighting mob above 
him kicked the quivering corpse into the 
scuppers. 

Lieutenant Carroll crawled out of the 
wilderness of twisting feet, painfully hauled 
himself up on his one good arm. Three 
pirates who had leaped across the barrier with 
Pedro, lay silently behind it. His little force 
still held their position. 

The fight lulled. The panic-stricken pi- 
rates, their leaders gone, their ship sunk, 
retreated from the deck-house, sought shelter 
on the fantail. Some thirty of them still 
lay there, crouching behind the bodies of 
their slain companions, sheltered by the 
capstan, by a few hawsers which they had 
hastily flung into a heap for protection. 

Over the side, some broken hatches and 
bits of wreckage floated near by, supporting 
the few of El Fuego’s crew who had not been 
sucked down with her. 

Firing ceased. Lieutenant Carroll and 
his men hastily reloaded their smoking guns 
and prepared for the next rush. 

It never came. Instead, one by one, the 
beaten pirates on the stern raised their hands 
high over their heads, dropped their weapons, 
and surrendered. The battle was over. 

Bill Clark, gory from a shot through his 
left leg, crawled over the heaps of dead in 
front of him, staggered to the fantail, and 
tossed their abandoned arms overboard— 
knives, pistols, rifles, splashed in armfuls into 
the sea. From the superstructure, half a 
dozen rifles were trained on the bleeding 
pirates as Clark searched them te make sure 
no weapons remained. 

Lines were heaved over the side, the few 
pirates in the water dragged aboard, and 
herded aft with their companions. Only 
thirty-one were left of El Fuego’s crew of a 
hundred men! 

Under the boatswain’s mate’s sharp direc- 
tions, the surf boat trailing astern was hauled 
up by one of the dripping pirates; one by one 
they dropped into the boat until it floated, 
gunwale nearly awash, under the load of 

|prisoners. Clark paid out on the painter 
| till the boat dropped back some twenty 
| fathoms, then made it fast. He posted two 
| sentries with rifles to see that the men in it 
tried nothing desperate. 

Carroll walked stiffly across the deck to 
| the starboard side, and looked over the rail. 
| Bob’s tender clung to his lifeline, holding 
him at thirty feet. 

The captain took the diving telephone. 

“Hello, Bob!” 

Below, Bob turned off his air, replied: 

“Hello, on deck!” 

“Say, Bob, did you see that ship sink?” 

“Did I!” shouted Bob. “I sank her!” 
| Carroll’s eye fell on the torch hoses. A 
| sudden light flooded his brain. So Bob’s 
quick wit had saved everything! 

He let Bob rest a moment to catch his 
breath, then called him again. 

“Bob, the fight’s over. You were down 
only twenty minutes, before. Mind going 
down again to see how things are on the 
bottom?” 

““Surest thing you know!” answered Bob. 
“Lower away any time!” 

Two tenders dragged Bob around the 
stern, dipped his lines under the painter to 
the surfboat, hauled him forward to the 
| descending line. Down he went. 

It seemed as if the whole sea was a mass 
jof milky water as he descended. Fine 
|streams of bubbles were rising everywhere 
|from below, escaping from El Fuego. 
| An unfamiliar scene met him near the 
| bottom. The descending line sloped down, 
|past the rounded hull of the pirate ship 
which lay bottom up, the bow still a little 
buoyant and off the sand perhaps thirty 
feet. Bob slid dowgf near her stern, saw the 
bronze propeller gleaming brightly out 
against the dull red hull, then found his 
descending line rubbing against the shell of 
the sunken ship. A few more fathoms, and 
he landed on the bottom. The descending 
line, pressed into the mud, disappeared under 
the capsized stern. 

Slowly Bob circled the rounded stern, 
looking for the Santa Cruz. It was gone! 

The hulk of El Fuego, hurtling downward 
through the sea, had landed on the poop of 
the treasure ship, crushed in the ancient 
wooden hull, and driven the wreckage into 
the bed of the ocean! Their treasure hunt 
was over! 

Slowly Bob dragged his leaden feet over 
the ocean floor, looked his last at the grave 
of the Santa Cruz. What Drake and the 
Golden Hind had left unfinished, the silent 














hulk of EJ Fuego had completed. The 
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If you want equipment not shown here, write down equipment numbers and we'll tell 
Equipment numbers.............. 
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: BILL DARE, Mgr. Premium Division, Octagon Premium Dept., 17 Sussex St., Jersey City, 'N.J. : 
i Send me the free certificate and full information about premium offers for Scouts. i 
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Sign your name 


above 


For FREE certificate 
worth 10 coupons. Easy 
now to earn your Scout 
equipment. Fill in, clip 
and mail today. 


— 
fe 
f 
b 
ft 
' 
Here are the numbers of coupons from 
Octagon Soap Products required to 
get various pieces of equipment. Read 
| them carefully. 
E Equipment and No. Coupons 
f Scout No. Required 
P ere ere re re 
| Handbook (3100) .........110 
| Neckerchief (673) ........ 75 
Slide (602-684) : 
Beis COSA) cc cseccacccscoe® 
his Whistle (1006) 
t= Belt (529) ....20. 
| Cook Kit (1200) . 
Knife (1504) .... 
MOBO CEASE) ccccosccencors 








Breeches (651) 3 
Flashlight (1278) ........ 300 
Stockings (528) .........-. 100 


NOTE. All orders for premium 
be countersigned 


merchandise must 
by your scoutmaster, 











It may be your troop needs 





HIS tells you how Scouts the coun- 

try over are earning their equipment 
by the easy method of collecting Octagon 
Coupons. You can do it. Study the list 
for the articles you need. See how many 
coupons are required. Then fill in the 
form at top. We’ll send a certificate 
worth 10 coupons absolutely free. 

Coupon-saving easy 

Octagon Soap Products are used every- 
where, Perhaps your mother has some of 
the soaps shown below in the kitchen 
now. If so, get the coupons. Then find 
out what other families in the neighbor- 
hood use Octagon Soap Products. Your 
grocer will be able to tell you. He can 
help you a lot. Consult him. 


If you find any people in your neighbor- 
hood not using Octagon Soap Products, 
ask them if they won’t get them. These 
soap products are famous everywhere. 
Thousands of 
women prefer them 
to all others. Per- 
suade your friends 
to ask the grocer 
for “Octagon” when 
they need soap of 
any kind. Then 
you'll benefit from 
the coupons, 












something special, such as a pa- 

trol flag or shelter tent. If so, get 
the bunch working together. They'll be 
able to get a large number of coupons 
quickly and before you know it your 
troop will be the proud possessor of the 
piece of equipment it needs, 


To start you off 


As a special assistance to you in starting 
your collection of Octagon Coupons, 
we're offering you a certificate worth 10 
coupons absolutely free. All you have to 
do is to fill in and mail the form at the 
top. Don’t miss this chance. It will make 
your coupon saving that much easier, 


Octagon Soap Products 


There are six Octagon Soap Products 
with which you get coupons: Octagon 
Soap for the laundry; Octagon Soap 
Powder for the skin; Octagon Scouring 
Cleanser for pots 
and pans; Octagon 
Toilet Soap for 
the wash basin; 
Octagon Floating 
Soap for the bath; 
Octagon Soap 
Chips for the 
washing machine. 
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Making Good 


in Business 


Al has a good job. He likes it and 
finds it easy because he knows how to 
do things right the first time. 


The boss has his eye on Al. . . likes 
the way he goes about his work . . . 
plans to give him more responsibility 
as fast as he can shoulder it. 


Al says he got his start with Western 
Union. Thousands of other successful 
boys started the same way. 


Western Union work is ideal training. 
It stimulates initiative, resourcefulness; 


WESTERN UNION 


Messenger Service 


develops poise. As a Western Union 
messenger you will come in touch with 
many different kinds of business every 
day. This helps you choose the one 
you want to follow. 


When there’s an opening, your Western 
Union training will cause the employer 
to consider you favorably. 


If you’re ready for work—think it over. 
Then come in and talk with the 
Western Union manager. He’ll show 
you why Western Union boys make 
good in business. 


























First FOXX does this 
s | \\// to the 
she 





BAT 









.. Then he does 


NOW this to the ball 
Theyre bone-rubbed for you 


His slugging helped his team win the last World’s 
Championship. But still Foxx never stops trying to im- 
prove his batting. One secret known to him is honin 

the bat with a bone to close the pores of the wood, hard- 
en the bat’s surface, prevent slivering and increase driv- 
ing power. Now, in the Louisville Slugger Autograph 
Model Bats, you can obtain duplicates of the bat used 
by Foxx and other great sluggers, hand-bone-rubbed and 


autographed. Try one and learn to use it gant 
: 
emi. SS 


moreeftectively by reading our free book 
ae 


LOUISVILL 
SLUGGER Bats 


‘ New Book Free---. Mail Coupons 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 422 Binzer St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me, without charge, copy of your new book, Famous 
Sluggers of 1929, with Instructions for Batting. 










Name — : atime 
Street - 
City. State. 

















Here’s a 
Combination 


You can bank on Fellows! 


BOYS’ LIFE—OPEN ROAD 
FOR BOYS 
BOTH FOR ONLY $2.20 


The biggest bargain offer ever made 
to BOYS’ LIFE readers is this com- 
bination. Just think of it—a year 
of each for only $2.20 when ordi- 
narily the cost would be $3.00. 


When you finish one you are not 
through for the month by ‘a long 
shot for in a few days, bingo! and 
along comes the other and you get 
a new bunch of adventures, thrills, 
surprises and laughs. 


Fill in the coupon, attach check or 
money order for $2.20 and head for 
the mail-box. 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 
Enclosed is $2.20 (check—money order), for which 


please send Boys’ Lire and Open Road for Boys, 
each for one year, to: 


City or Town......... =: 5 oe a % .7 
Canadian Postage, 50c extra: Foreign, $1.00 extra. 
5-30 














Santa Cruz at iast had vanished from the 
sight of men! 


FAR to the southward, the pinnacle of 

El Morro Island was just disappearing 
astern in the twilight. On the Lapwing, a 
few sailors strove to straighten up the decks 
and wash away the stains which splashed the 
whole after part of the vessel. 

Lieutenant Carroll, head bandaged, arm 
bandaged, stiff and worn, leaned against the 
mast and looked forward through his missing 
bridge curtains down to his shattered fore- 
castle. The helmsman, one arm in a sling, 
steered north toward Panama as best he 
could. 

Bob Porter climbed the ladder to the 
bridge, saluted the haggard skipper. 

“T think they’ll all pull through, captain. 
Every one of ’em’s conscious except poor 
Martin; he’s got a couple of holes in him, 
but none through the body, and his head 
is only scratched. Fitz is working over him 

“How many laid up, Bob?” asked Carroll 
sadly. 

“Well, there’s only eleven of the crew that 
won’t get out of their bunks for a while,” 
replied Bob, “but everybody on the ship 
except me and my tender is shot up or stabbed 
somewheres. And there were five dead under 
that tarpaulin on the fantail,’ he added 
mournfully. 

It had been a busy afternoon. With Bob’s 
report on the Santa Cruz, Lieutenant Carroll 
felt it useless to continue diving; indeed, 
except Bob, there wasn’t a diver left, any- 
way. 
So the boilers had been lighted off again 
and the Lapwing steamed slowly in toward 
El Morro Island, towing her surfboat. Close 
to the beach, Carroll stopped, headed off- 
shore. He dared not anchor, for with his 
smashed engine, he could not weigh the 
anchor once he let it go. 

The surfboat was dragged up under the 
counter, the pirates compelled to come on 
board again, closely guarded by armed sen- 
tries. The pirate dead were lowered over the 
stern into the boat, run ashore through the 
surf. Four trips were required to complete 
the gruesome task,—at last the silent bodies 
were laid out stiffly on the white sand. 

Six at a time, the living pirates were ferried 
ashore, their arms tightly lashed behind their 
backs to prevent any attack on the boat 
crew. 

With the last boatload went one rifle, two 
knives, a beaker of water, forty rounds of 
cartridges, some matches and a small package 
of bandages and medicines. 

Carroll went in on the final trip, saw the 
last group straggle ashore through the surf 
and sent a seaman over to carry ashore the 
matches, medicine, and cartridges and insure 
keeping them dry. He dropped his load far 
up the beach, raced back to the boat. Al- 
ready the less wounded pirates were strug- 
gling to undo their bonds. 

Lieutenant Carroll gazed at the long row of 
silent forms stretched out on the beach, 
looked bitterly at the vicious faces of the 
gory pirates standing near. 

In Spanish, he delivered his parting 
message: 

“When the Lapwing reaches Boston, we’ll 
notify the Ecuadorian minister you are here. 
\ ship will some day come to take you away. 
It you haven’t killed each other off by then, 
they’ll no doubt hang you all on the wharf at 
Guayaquil.” 

The coxswain started his engine, headed 
the boat out. A seaman flung the knives 
ashore, pitched the rifle after them. The 
fettered pirates flung themselves on the 
knives, struggled awkwardly to cut them- 
selves loose. 

The Lapwing stood off a little further for 
safety, then swung over her boom and hoisted 
in the surfboat. Slowly?the ship ran out to 
the eastward, keeping El Morro astern till 
they were a league off shore. 

Carroll stopped the engine as they drifted 
across the spot where lay the Santa Cruz. 
The entire crew (that is, those who could 
leave their bunks) were mustered on the 
fantail. There, where a few brief hours before 
the rattle of musketry and the din or battle 
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had echoed, the men stood silently at atte, 
tion while Lieutenant Carroll read the py;.; 
service for burial at sea, and reverently, ol 
by one, they’ consigned the weighted bod. 
of their five dead shipmates to the deep. — 

A moment’s silence while they bowed the, 
heads in sorrow, then the captain closed };. 
Bible, straightened up. iz 

“Boatswain’s mate, pipe down!” 

The little group broke up, straggled helo, 
to nurse their stiffening wounds. 

The Lapwing turned her prow northwa;; 
and as the afternoon faded into night, the, 
watched the sharp castle rock on El Mor, 
disappear below the horizon. Carroll, thin}. 
ing of his broken divers, the cut-up remnant oj 
his crew, his eleven badly wounded men, anj 
the five seamen who had died on his bulles. 
ridden deck, watched it go without regre; 
Back aft he saw several sailors shaking thei; 
= at the fatal spot as it vanished from thei; 
sight. 

The radio crackled, a message went 
through the air. 


From: Lieutenant Carroll, U. S. N. 
To: Commandant Naval Station (Coc 
Solo, Canal Zone. 


S. S. Lapwing in action with pirate vessel 
off El Morro Island Stop Coming north 
with wounded Stop Request convoy and 
surgeon as soon as possible Stop Signed 
Carroll. Master. 


The Lapwing steamed on through the night, 
Bob standing a watch while Carroll slept. 

Day broke to find them well on their way, 
Peru and Ecuador far astern. ‘ 

Joe Hawkins on his crutches hobbled to the 
forecastle, slowly managed to make his way 
down into the forehold, where, with Bob, Bij] 
Clark, and Lieutenant Carroll, they surveyed 
the heap of golden ingots. Joe’s eyes gleamed 
as he saw the yellow hoard for the first time; 
he hefted a few of the bars, feasted his eyes 
on the remainder. 

Together they counted their treasure 
Three hundred and twenty bars. Bob figured 
hastily on the bulkhead. 

“Five million dollars!” he announced. 

The little vessel moved constantly north. 
ward. A little past noon, a streak of smoke 
was sighted dead ahead, rapidly rose above 
the horizon, bore down on them. A littl 
anxiously they watched it, till at last the 
quartermaster, straining his eye through his 
telescope, announced: 

“A destroyer!” 

Soon she swept up, a rainbow of spra 
dancing on each bow as she gracefully split 
the waves. A thick haze poured from her 
four funnels as she raced up; they cheered as 
she rounded astern of them and the Stars 
and Stripes fluttered from her gaff. 

The Lapwing stopped, the destroyer 
steamed slowly up, maneuvered alongside 
The two ships rolled gently to the swells 
touched an instant. A surgeon leaped aboard; 
a case of instruments was pitched after him, 
deftly caught by Bill Clark. The destroyer 
sheered away, tdok station on their starboard 
quarter as the Lapwing started her engine 
ahead again. 

In the starboard passage, Lieutenant 
Carroll greeted the surgeon heartily. 

“Well, if it isn’t Reed!” He shook his 
hand vigorously. ‘“‘Bob, meet my old ship 
mate, Surgeon Reed. He’s fought two sub- 
marine campaigns with me. Surgeon, this’s 
Mr. Porter. He’s the only person on the 
ship who isn’t nearly cut to pieces!” 

While they talked, they went below, and 
soon the surgeon was busy probing wounds 
extracting bullets and shell splinters, bandag- 
ing cuts, sewing up gashes. 

He paused long over Frank Martin, who 
was still unconscious. Carefully he felt his 
skull, explored the jagged cuts in his leg 
where the bursting shell had struck. 

“A slight concussion,” he said at last 
“He'll come around all right.” 


TEN days later, the Lapwing slipped quiet! 

through President Roads, steamed int? 

Boston Harbor and ran close aboard tht 
Navy pier in South Boston. 
THE ENp. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


» 


Munson Sole 
Adopted as official by the B.S. of A. 


The Popular pou's 


Hey Fellows! 


ON’T buy another pair of 

shoes unless they have 
non-skid GRO-CORD Soles 
and Heels. You can wear them 
to school, on Sunday and all 
the time. GRO-CORDS are 
the only sole for all ’round 
use. You can run full speed 
on wet grass and they won’t 
slide. GRO-CORDS are 
made out of real tire cords 
that outwear leather and save 
money. Comfortable too. Be 
sure to tell the shoe man 
you want GRO-CORD Soles 
and Heels on your shoes. 


WY) MA QA Ry 
Sc] 1265 bg 12] SAINI 
Sg es S'S AVY 


NON-SKID 


SOLES and HEELS 


“Cord tire wear in every pair’ 


LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL Co. 
Lima, Ohio 























NO MATCHES NO GUNPOWDER 


SAFE Noise 
—and plenty of it! 


THE flash and bang of a real gun without the danger of 

gunpowder burns. BIG-BANG Toys are safe toys for 
celebrating, firing salutes or playing war. No matches or 
gunpowder are used. The special ammunition provided 
(called Bangsite) is non-poisonous and non-inflammable, and 
an overcharge cannot burst the toy. There are toy cannon in 
several sizes that look like real cannon, a Bombing Plane 
modeled after the latest type commercial planes, a Navy Gun- 
boat, an Army Tank and a ‘‘Safety” Pistol in a real leather 
holster. Priced from $1 to $5.50. 


Write Today for Illustrated Folder of 


BIG-BANG 
Safe Celebrators 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
MainiOffice and Factory 
Bethlehem, Pa. U. S.A. 


BIG-BANG FIELD ARTILLERY 
No. 16F — $5.50 — Length 23 in. 
No. 12F — $3.75 — Length 17 in. 
No. 8F — $2.25 — Length 11 in. 
No. 6F —$1.50—Length 9 in, 





The larger the size; the louder the BANG 
ey 
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| Introducing | 
} Goldilocks 
(Concluded from page 15) __—| 


———EEE 
| 











“Chased nothing!” snorted the Nut. 
“We just hurried to let you know about it. 
It was just acub. If I had just had my rope 
we could have roped him and brought him 
home.” 

“Phil wanted to get back and have you 
and Chessley come out and help us catch 
whatever it was,” said Percy. “‘I think it was 
a bear.” 

“It was a bear, Goldilocks,” said Phil, with 
a superior air. 

“Do you think we could catch him, Mr. 
Skaggs?” asked Percy, wistfully. 

“You'll sure catch something, son, if you 
don’t quit calling me ‘mister’-—whereabouts 
was this ferocious wild beast that scared you 
home?” 

“Right up in a big clearing below that 
bald-topped little mountain,” said Phil, 
pointing, ‘‘about five miles from here. Come 
on; let’s get started.” 

“That’s right,” said Skaggs. ‘I found the 
axe where you dropped it this morning, and 
you'll find it in its usual place again. You 
didn’t finish that kindling job last night. 
And if I’m going off with you tomorrow, 
there’s a whole lot of work you'll have to 
help me with to-night.” 

“Oh, shoot,” grumbled Phil, ‘‘tomorrow! 
But the bear——” 

‘Oh, he’ll keep. 
travel far.” 

“T wish we had just caught him ourselves 
and brought him in,’”’ Phil growled again. 

“Tt would have saved trouble,”’ said Skaggs 
“‘And you’d have got home sooner, too, with 
his mammy to sort of set the pace for you. 
And now, I'll have to stir my weary old 
bones tramping all the way over there. Oh, 


If ’twas a cub, he won’t 


| I'll go, if you wild young ones will promise 


not to run the legs off me. But let’s get at 
them chores. There’s garden to hoe, and 
strawberries to pick for sun-drying, and but- 
ter to churn. Dogged if I ain’t grateful to 
that bear. I reckon we had better catch 
him. Then every time I have a mess of 
work to do, I could turn him loose, and send 
word to some Scouts that there’s a bear 
around here, and if they’ll just come out and 
help me so I can get time to get away, I'll 
show them where he is. And then I’d take 
’em out, and we’d catch him again.” 

He strolled off with them to explain what 
he wanted done, and then came back to sit 
a while longer with me on the doorstep. 

“You'll have to stay over, if you can, doc. 
If I'm to take that tramp tomorrow, I'll 
be needing your help. I wouldn’t feel com- 
fortable trying to handle that Burton boy. 
You know him better than I do. I reckon 
I’m an old fool for going, anyway. I reckon 
what they saw warn’t nothing but a wood- 
chuck, or a marmot, or maybe a badger. But 
I'd enjoy taking Burton down a peg, if I can 
show ’em that’s all it was. And then it 
might be a bear, too. Anyhow they’ll never 
rest till they find out. And if there’s a bear 
over there, it ain’t safe for them two to go 
hunting alone. And I’m needing a tramp, 
too.” 

“All right,” I said, “T’llstay. I'll get alot 
of fun out of it, bear or not. If there should 
be, do you suppose we could catch it?” 

“There you go. All you kids are crazy. 
And you ain’t as growed up as I thought. 
Yes, we could catch it,—in a trap! I s’pose 
there is fellers smart enough to bring cub 
bears home in their coat pockets, but I 
ain’t trying it, not having a cast iron coat. 
And that’s the way I feel about roping them, 
too. But we ain’t going to catch that bear 
at all, son. There wouldn’t be nothing to do 
with him, State law won’t let you sell cap- 
tured wild animals any more, the city parks 
have all the bears they want now, and I ain’t 
hankering to be keeping one here around the 
place; and I don’t reckon Burton’s folks are 
either, much as the kid would like it. Maybe 
your mother would like one, though, to keep 
her from getting lonesome for you, some of 
these times when you'll be away?” 

“‘No,” I said. ‘‘ You see, mother wouldn’t 
think a cub could take my place at all.” 

“Yes, Iknow. Mothers are all of ’em more 
or less blind. But to come back to what I 
was saying. It ain’t only boys that’s crazy. 
Nine people out of ten think that if they see 
a bear they either have to shoot him or catch 
him. And they haven’t. the remotest idea 
what for, except that all bears ought to be 
killed. And bears don’t do any harm. It’s 
just the same way about hawks. Every 
hawk, folks will tell you, is a chicken hawk. 
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Official Announcement 
of Prize Winners! 


PRIZE WINNERS 


LIONEL CQQNTES4 





The $1000.00 prize contest in which boys from all over the country 
participated is over; and here are the winners. Last Fall Lionel 
offered $1000.00 in prizes‘ for the photographic evidence of how fine 
and complete a boy’s Lionel railroad could be. Lionel congratulates 
these boys who have been adjudged the winners, and expresses its 
thanks and appreciation to every boy who entered the contest, 
whether he won a prize or not. We can’t all win—but like good 
sports we all must congratulate the winners! 


FIRST PRIZE $250. 
THOMAS B. PEARCE, 1022 Arabella St., New Orleans, Le. 


SECOND PRIZE $150. 
BENJAMIN & FREDERICK CRISPIN, 4 East 72nd St., New York City 


THIRD PRIZE $100. 
ROBERT D. HIGGS, 57 Carey Ave., Wilks-Barre, Pa. 


TWO $50. SPECIAL PRIZES 
J. R. HAMPSON, Jr. BOB. LINFORTH 
441 West St., Pittsfield, Mass. 1140 West Platinum, Butte, Mont. 


FOUR $25. SPECIAL PRIZES 
Cc. F. MILLER * BOBBY & ARTHUR DEDE 
$40 East Gates St., Roxborough, Phila., Pa. 818—70th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WILLIAM J. DEMPSEY JOHN J. BOWMAN, Jr. 
4082 St. Martin Pl., Chevoit, Cinn., Ohio 314 N. Lime St., Lancaster, Penna. 


THIRTY WINNERS OF $10. IN GOLD EACH 
FREDERICK JENKINS CHARLES. F. NEIDERHISER 
Elmwood Ave., Irvington, N. J. 705 Jeff Ave., J Penns. 
WALTER S. SCHENERLEIN ARTHUR BEAVEN 
104 Zane St., Wheeling, W. Va. 3007 Brighton St., Baltimore, Md. 
EBERHARD WERLE JACK TOBIN 
4845 Waveland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 491 Berkeley Ave., South Orange, N. J. 
GEO. T. MESSENER * HORACE R. GRANT 
659 East 242nd St., New York Ciy Drawer 2049, Hartford, Conn. 
ALFRED M. HUNT FRANK LEONARD 
4875 Ellsworth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 633 Arlington Ave., Westfield, N. J. 
L. FREDERICK HAPPEL, Jr. A. NORRIS COMPTON 
178 South Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. S. E. Corner 6th & Somerset Sts. 
SHERD P. BAKER Philadelphia, Pa. 
1926 Lincoln St., Salt Lake City, Utah PAUL J. BURGESS, Jr. 
HENRY G. RITER, IV 1721 Hills Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
Wynnewood, Stone Bridge Rd. ERNEST HUGH GARBE 
Montclair, N. J. 531—3rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FORREST FAIR WILBERT G. BERMES 
Mankato, Kansas 4819 No. Monticello Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM H. WILSON ALFRED SEIFERT 
1965 C Street, Lincoln, Neb. 3065 ‘Roberts Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
CHARLES TROUGH, Jr. ELMER D. DAVIES, Jr. 
813 Vine St., Pottsville, Pa. Deer Park Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 
GEO. ZITZLER, Jr. BILLIE KLUMB, Jr. 
85-04 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach, L. I. 1328 No. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 
CECIL FITCH, Jr. CARL C. BRANDENBURG 
Eureka, Utah 38 Kendrick Pl., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
ROBERT W. ARNOLD FREDERICK & DAVID VOGELGESANG 
53 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 130 llth St. N. E., Canton, Ohio 
HARRY T. MARTIN ALBERT VONTZ 
217 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 3031 Hull Ave., Westwood, Cincinnati, O. 


The Judges In The Lionel Contest Were: 


“UNCLE DON”, Chief Engineer of the Lionel Engineers’ Club for Boys 
Mr. J. M. CONDON, Erie Railroad Company 
Mr. A. E. STAUB, Lack Railroad Company 
Mr. J. L. COWEN, Pres. The Lionel Corporation New York 


It was a difficult task the judges faced because of the hundreds of 
excellent photographs which were submitted in competition. The 
Lionel Corporation, thanks the judges who so kindly helped to 
decide, and also every boy who entered the contest. 








THE LIONEL CORPORATION Ss 
15-17-19 East 26th Street _ ta <a) 
New York City TUF ‘ 


LIONEL 
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Come on, pitcher! Shoot 
your hardest twisters. I'll 
get them with this mitt. 








ASK ANY BIG LEAGUER 


_ >O0O0D catcher needs a good head, a good arm, and 
a good mitt. If you can qualify on the first two 
points, we can furnish the mitt that will make you 
the most valuable player on the team. 

This D & M Mitt is a beauty—perfectly balanced and 
comparatively small. Its deep, well-shaped ball 
pocket, made with our special hand-moulded felt 
pad, gives your hand perfect protection, speeds up 
your game, and makes it easy to hang on to every- 
thing within reach. 

Catcher, baseman, fielder—no matter what position 
you play, you can go to your sporting goods dealer 
and get the same D & M glove or mitt that is used 
by the big league stars playing that same position. 
Ask any big leaguer! If there is no D & M dealer in 
your locality, write to us for catalogs, rule books, 
sports instruction pamphlets, etc. 


_THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, N.H. 
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PAT COLLINS 
and his D&M Mitt 
This famous big league catch- 
er isjust one of the 278 players 
in the American and National 
leagues who use D & M gloves. 
D & M has been the choice of 
the stars for over twenty years. 





“The Lucky Dog Kind’’ 





BASEBALL. . TENNIS .. GOLF .. FOOTBALL. . BASKETBALL 





) owls. 























Leathercraft 
for Scouts 

The Department of 
Scout Supplies can now 
furnish you with official 
Leathercraft packages. 
Registration card cases, 
belts, and many other 
useful articles can be 
made from leather 
which we furnish cut to 
shape or in the whole 
skin. We: also supply 
patterns, designs, tools, 
dyes, “laces—everything 
necessary to make a 
useful article of leather. 


FREE To BOYS iow 


NOW! 
BB 











Pointe way to lead poise 
and concentration. Makes crack shots. — 
in every boy’s pocket, every parent’s desk. Your 
copy FREE. Write at once. 


“oy BENJAMIN— 


25 SHOT AUTOMATIC 
"THE MYSTERY RIFLE” 
































Send your order for Spe 

Boy Scout L. eathercraft 

age al direct to the vartmens 
out Vetere = Park 

Ave.. New York Ci 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
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BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 617 NorthB St. Louis, 


DOWN COES PRICE 
othe FAMOUS HASKELL 

























DOBE-OTT ONLY 
ys my oe $ 75 . The increased popularity of 
Guaranteed the Haskell makes possible a 


remarkable price reduction that 
now puts the World’s Finest 
Canoe within the reach of 
every youngster. Fastest— 
Lightest — Strongest. 


The SAFE 
CANOE! 


Single panel of 
3-ply veneer 
is the Has- 
















Here It Is At Last! 


Now, for the first time, you can get a real 
to-goodness compressed air foray tn ben that will that 
model “you i ta 


you've been 


















pant poy right, r brat dh —~ 
and guaranteed to pane na ana os perioct, 
fection and 
pe! ee, Designed.and made by 
calor deals fall epeed, about 1500 R. P.M. on a 
14 in. > flys a i Gaee-catiew ! 
— When ower ee say te Tod A... -& price he owning 
you'll agree that i's tne case Be the the World’s Finest Canoe easy, 
powered by by a DOBE-OTT that wil be Th enty of Wette tur comeiate Sitemation. 
fmooey order for Bi 2 HASKELL BOAT COMPANY 
DOBE-O RCRAFT. 223 E.LUDINGTON ST. 
28 No. Clinton Street, Dept. 2405, Chicago, Ill. Ce ovl ichgel mean nen Lh ice-4. iP 
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So kill em all. And there ain’t but just two 
or three hawks out of a dozen kinds that ever 
bother chickens at all. The rest of ’em live 
on field mice and ground squirrels and such, 
and do folks a lot of good. Same way with 
If a farmer finds he’s got owls about 
his place, why, trot out the trusty old shot 
gun. And then he wonders why in tunket 
his place is overrun with rats and mice. I 
don’t know why we should have to take that 
little bear cub away from his mammy, 
Chessley, any more than I know why I 
should shoot the mammy, if we should see 
her. But you boys will all be disappointed 
if I don’t. Why should I? Her hide won’t 
be any good this time of year, her meat will 
be lean and tough and stringy, and she’s got 
her baby to bring up. And bears nowadays 
have got so civilized they’ve stopped raiding 
ranches altogether. You back me up in all 
that with these kids, if we should see any- 
thing, will you?” 


URTON had us all up about daylight 

again in the morning, and was so im- 
patient to be off that he could hardly eat his 
breakfast. He didn’t run Old Skaggs’ legs 
off on the way over to the clearing, though. 
It was the other way around. The old man 
had a queer shuffling sort of gait, with no 
apparent effort about it, that for all his hav- 
ing a rifle to carry (he always took it when he 
went anywhere in the woods) put my regular 
hiking stride, which I am rather proud of, 
all to the bad. It kept the two younsters 
more or less on the dog-trot, and when two 
or three times Old Skaggs said we’d better 
stop for a rest, Burton didn’t lose any time 
about sitting down, in spite of his saying he 
wanted to hurry on. Of course, he’d been 
doing a lot more runr‘ng around than Percy 
had. Percy kept right by the old man’s 
elbow; and as well as ‘he could at the pace 
we were going, kept asking questions. I don’t 
think there was a bird or a tree or a flower 
that he didn’t want to know about. Old 
Skaggs just beamed on him. But Percy 
hadn’t forgotten the bear either. 

‘Ts it true,” he asked, during one of our 
rests, ‘‘that when a bear is chasing you, if 
you drop something, he’ll stop and nose it 
over, so that you can gain a little ground on 
him?” 

“‘T dunno,” chuckled Skaggs. “I’ve heard 
that, too. But I didn’t stop to see.” 

““You mean that a bear chased you once?” 

“T reckon that’s what the bear thought. 
I never did figure it out exactly in my own 
mind. I’d hate to admit that I was running 
away from him. I was going back to camp 
after more cartridges, that’s all. I’d put two 
bullets into him, and my rifle was empty. 
The camp and the bear both were about 
sixty yards away. And the bear seemed to 
think he’d rather I didn’t get those shells. 
There was a bush knocked my hat off, but 
at the time I wanted those shells so bad I 
didn’t notice it. I don’t know whether 
the bear did or not.” 

““Maybe it’s true, then?” 

“*Mebbe.” 

And Old Skaggs kept staring at him, in 
a wondering sort of way. 

“There’s something on that kid’s mind,” 
he mumbled to me when he got a chance. 
“He don’t wear his ideas all out talking 
about them, either.” 

After a time the old wood road we had been 
following turned toward Mt. Spokane, and 
entered a wide clearing in a sort of basin, 
with a fair-sized mountain at the far end, 
and high ridges reaching down toward us to 
right and left. The timber was all cut off 
nearly to the top of the ridges and well up 
the mountain, and in its place was a tangle 
of low brush, with little groves of aspens and 
birch, and second growth shrubs. 

“Well,” said Old Skaggs, winking at me, 

‘‘where’s your bear?” 

Burton stared all around, his eyes roaming 
hastily from place to place. But Goldilocks 
pointed to the foot of a little draw that 
creased the mountain slope. 

“He was right over there yesterday,” 
he said. ‘‘I took particular pains to mark 
the place.” 

“A lot of good it will do us to know where 
he was yesterday,” grumbled Phil. “I 
don’t see anything of him. I just knew we’d 

se him.” 

““Wouldn’t it be all right to go over there 
and see if we could find any tracks?” asked 
Percy. 

“Tt would,” said Skaggs. 

So Burton tore off toward the draw, thresh- 
ing through the brush with noise enough, it 
seemed to me, to scare away a whole men- 
agerie. 

Finally, when he was about a hundred 
yards away from us, he stopped suddenly, 


please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


: the last thing he’d think of. 
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staring at the ground on the far side of a big 
log. Then he turned to us again, pointe, 
straight down, and then off to the right 
And then he was off, at a sort of tip- toeing 
run, making hardly any noise at all. 

“'He’s found tracks of something,” sajq 
Skaggs, edging in toward me. “We'd better 
sort of work over that way, and see what he 
does. But we won’t crowd up on him. | 
don’t wonder that kid has been hungry fo; 
the woods, doc; he acts to. me as if he was 
born to ’em. *Tother one has been tearing 
all over the place, and hasn’t discovered 
anything. Look at him now.” 

“‘That’s the Nut all over,” I said. “But 
that isn’t all there is to him. In a real pinch, 
you can count on him to do something~— 
usually something surprising—that really 
counts. I’ve been in two or three jams wit) 
him 

“I'd hate to be,” said Skaggs, “if I was 
depending on him for anything. I’d die 
of fright for fear he’d just mess things 
up.’ 

“He would,” I said. ‘‘But that’s just the 
sort of thing he gets out of best.” 

“What is it you want?” called Burton to 
us, when he was about seventy feet away. 

“Mostly less noise,” said Skaggs. “ You 
better come to heel and quit scramb ling 
around. Percy’s trailing something.” 

“‘Then he'll need me to help him,” cried 
Phil. ‘And if he should find that bear, he 
might get into trouble.” 

Old Skaggs’ mouth fell open. 

“‘What’s the matter with me?” he grum- 
bled. “TI plumb forgot that. Of course he’d 
be needing you. Well, go ahead, but don't 
crowd up on him, and for the land sakes, 
don’t tear the world loose getting there.” 

So Burton was off again, making, I sup- 
pose, as little noise as he could, though it 
was considerable. 

“Let’s stop and watch ’em,” said Skaggs, 
sitting downonastump. ‘Two of the most 
unusual kids, each in his own way, that | 
ever saw. By Gollies, Goldilocks has found 
something! Look at him! 

For all at once Percy had made a plunge 
into a thicket, and we could just see him, 
through the tangle of branches, reaching 
out for something. He came out in a mo- 
ment with what looked like a fair-sized brown 
puppy under his arm. Then he stopped 
again, and ran stealthily toward another 
clump of bushes, where he made another 
dive. 

“Looks as if he’d got two of ’em, whatever 
they are,” said Skaggs, with a little note of 
excitement in his voice. ‘‘But Jumping 
Jericho, look yonder!” 

He pointed to the slope of the ridge some 
fifty yards beyond and above Percy. Some 
animal, a rather sizeable one as well as | 
could make it out through the brush that 
half-screened it, was moving about; some 
animal heavy enough to bend and shake sap- 
lings of considerable size. 

“That one’s a bear, sure enough,” said 
Skaggs, “‘and it ain’t acub, neither. I reckon 
it’s an old she, and Percy has got the two 
cubs. And I was just fool enough to believe 
there couldn’t be any bears around here, 
just because it was a wild kid like the Nut 
that said there were. It’s a good thing the 
wind is blowing from her to us, or Percy 
would sure be needing some help about now, 
and it would be more than Burton would be 
able to give him. If he ain’t quick, he’s 
likely to need some any way. I reckon Bur- 
ton will get a chance to do his stuff, whatever 
it is. And mebbe you and me will get a 
chance to do ours. We’d better be moving 
along. I don’t like things, the way they are, 
any too well.” 

So we began to move. And so did every- 
thing else—a good deal faster than I can tell 
about it all. The bear on the slope and 
Percy saw each other at about the same time, 
and neither waited for a second look, though 
the bear, at first, was apparently uncertain 
of just what was going on. Anyway, she 
started down hill at a sort of an amble. It 
reminded me of Old Skaggs’ hiking gait, 
only it was faster. Percy was coming to- 
ward us fairly fast, too, though he wasn't 
actually running. T suppose, with a live 
bundle tucked under each arm, he couldn't 
actually run. But Burton was on the _ 
run toward Percy, and Old Skaggs had d 
veloped a speed in the same direction that 
I wouldn’t have believed of him. 

“Here’s your jam,” cried the old man. 
“There’s been three times I’ve had a good 
shot at that old bear, only Burton was right 
in line with her. And what in tunket he’s 
going to do to help Percy, he may know, but 
I don’t, unless it’s to carry one of those cubs 
Of course, to tell Percy to drop ’em would be 
I don’t want to 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


a JOHNSON 


Only _ Iver Johnson 
OFT | ov ide 


e, IVER JOHNSON 
9 SERVICE 





Built like a fine automobile, to give 
equally fine service. 


Mechanically perfect, handsome and 


durable. Safe and strong. 


Many Models, Sizes and Colors. 
Prices from $32.50 up. 


THE NEW IVER JOHNSON 


22 Caliber, Bolt Action 
SAFETY RIFLE 


Different in design, action and 
principle. 

The unique patented automatic 
safety device makes it absolutely 
the safest 22 ever invented. 

No “old stuff” about this 22, it’s 
as new as tomorrow, and sells for 
only $7. 

Iver Johnson dealers everywhere 
will show you these. famous prod- 
ucts. Send for illustrated folders 
B in colors describing the Bicycles, 
Velocipedes, Juniorcycles (Side- 
walk Cycles) and the new Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS 


20 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York:, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 





























BOYS! 


Here's Your 


COMPLETE 
FISHING 
OUTFIT— 


Rod -Reel-Line 
Two Baits 








Wirtn this 


outfit you're ready to 
y cast for bass and other 

game fish. It’s com- 
plete — all high grade 
South Bend tackle. A 
level-winding anti-back- 
lash reel; a 3-piece lock 
jointed steel rod; 50 yds. 
silk line; 2 famous baits. 
Price complete, $11.95. 
Ask your dealer. , 

Write for 100-page 
book, Free! 


SOUTH BEND BAITCO. 


5510 High St. 
South Bend, Indiana 












































shoot that old bear, either, but I reckon I'll 
have to,—if I get a chance.” 

Percy broke into an indistinct trail, where 
the going was a little better, still a good sixty 
or seventy yards away from us, and still 
hugging the two cubs. His face was pretty 
white, and he kept looking over his shoulder; 
and after every look, his face was a little 
whiter. The bear was somewhere behind 
him in the brush, where we had only an oc- 
casional glimpse of her. As yet she wasn’t 
so very close, but from the way the saplings 
were waving she was getting closer fast. 
Burton was still charging along toward the 
race, yelling. 

“Hang on to ’em, Goldilocks. 
the bear.” p! 

“He’s a nut, all right,” grunted Old 
Skaggs, raising his rifle again, and then low- 
ering it, disgustedly. 

All at once, just as the bear broke into the 
trail behind him, Percy pitched one of the 
cubs away from him, and came on a little 
faster. But the bear didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to that cub at all. It must have been 
the other one’that she wanted. Percy took an- 
other look behind, and seemed to think that 
was the way of it. Anyway he threw away 
the other cub. But she didn’t seem to want 
that one either. It was Percy she wanted. 
Percy threw away his cap, but the bear 
wasn’t interested in headgear a-tall. And 
Old Skaggs couldn’t shoot now, because the 
bear was right behind Percy. 

“‘Where’s that Burton kid got. to?” he 
growled. 

For while we had been watching Percy 
and the bear, the Nut seemed to have dis- 
appeared. 

“Tt’s going to be touch and go,” said 
Skaggs. ‘Goldilocks is about all in. And 
I can’t shoot. Maybe I'll get a chance, but 
it’s going to be close work.” 

It was just then that the Nut played up 
as he always does. All at once we saw a rope 
shoot out from behind a bush, right beside the 
bear; and the loop settled right around her 
neck, just as Phil hopped into sight, and took 
a turn with the rope around a little quaking 
aspen. It didn’t do much good; for Phil’s 
belt rope wasn’t very stout, and he and the 
quaking aspen weren’t, either. And all 
three gave way together, in different ways. 
The sapling bent clear over, and the rope 
broke, and Phil went over backwards. But 
the tug on her neck made Mrs. Bear stumble, 
and she took a nose dive, too. So for just 
about a second everything stopped—except 
Percy. He kept coming right along. Mrs. 
Bear picked herself up, looking sort of dazed. 
And then, just as Percy came staggering up 
to us, she saw us. Skagg says it was the way 
I whooped with laughter when Phil brought 
everything down that made her look our 
way. Anyhow, just as Skaggs raised his 
rifle to shoot, she stopped. Three of us, 
all in a bunch, seemed to be more than she 
had bargained for. Anyhow, after taking 
a good long look at us, she turned around and 
went shambling back the way she had come. 
Skaggs lowered his rifle. 

“*Go on, old lady,” he said, gently, ‘back 
to your cubs.” 

Percy had got his breath, and looked at 
Skaggs shamefacedly. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I guess I am just 
a fool. But I got so interested in those cubs 
I forgot everything.” 

‘‘ All right, son,” answered Skaggs, shortly. 
“No harm done. And I reckon you’ve 
learned something.” 

“T have,” said Percy. “They don’t, 
do they?” 

“Don’t what?” 

“Stop to smell of anything you drop, when 
they’re chasing you.” 

“This one didn’t. Mebbe she forgot the 
rules.” 

And then Phil came strolling up, his head 
in the air, and waving the two pieces of the 
broken rope. He was just tickled to death 
with himself. 

“Well, I was right, wasn’t I?” he said. 
“Tt was a bear we saw yesterday.” 

“Tt was,” said Skaggs. ‘‘And suppose 
now we get to some water, and eat our lunch. 
I’m tired.” 

Nobody said anything for quite 2 while as 
we moved along toward home. Then all at 
once Phil broke out with a burst of laughter. 
““What’s the joke?” I said. 

“Tt’s—the sto—story I’m—going to tell— 
when I get home,” he gurgled 

““What’s that?” 

And then Percy chuckled too. 

“T guess I know,” he said. “It will be 
about Goldilocks and the Three Bears.” 
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e YOU CAN'T BE A GOOD SCOUT ON BAD FEET _e 

















Good news, 
Scouts .. ! 


a new game of the air and new 
shoes for the earth 


pi alia s good news from Commonwealth 
—that big company that makes your official 
Scout Shoes. 

What! You’ve never had a pair? Well, see Dad 
tonight. Show him this “ad.” Tell him what a pair 
of Commonwealth Scout Shoes mean to you. 
Comfort on the long hikes. No burning feet. No 
pinched toes, Leather that dries out soft—that won’t 
scar or scuff, And tell dad this: these shoes are as 
good looking as his, but they’re also tough. They 


wear —and wear. 





Summer hikes are coming. You need your Common- 
wealth official Scout Shoes now. A pair for dress 
parade. A pair for camp. Ask your Scout Master 
where to buy them. He knows. 


Aeroplane Cards—the new scout game 


Scouts everywhere are collecting them. Pictures of all the 
famous aeroplanes. The first series is out now. Others coming. 
Be first to have the largest collection. It’s lots of fun. Mail the 
coupon below for your set of 12 and learn how to get others. 





COMMONWEALTH 
and 


COMMONWEALTH 


UNIORS 
Shoes for Boys 








Dept. B-5 
I want to be the first Scout in my troup to have 
the 12 new colored aeroplane cards. I am enclos- ERG St Sat a eens a See 
ing 1c. in stamps to cover mailing costs. Send the orpeey ae a 
cards at once and tell me how I can get others as ace, = 12k capes B-5 
they are printed. Pea ane db codeine Sse STATS: 2.2253... 
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ERE’S the boat motor that 
| ; all outdoor America is 
talking about. As “stow- 
able” and compact as a travel- 
ing bag—it f-0-l-d-s, as shown, 
to only 1114 x 1334 x 17 inches, 
eighs only 29 Pounds—world’s 
lightest twin outboard. Power. 
ful, too — its 234 horse power 
giving efficient Speeds on fame 
ily and fishing boats, etc. 


FOLD-LIG 


Steering handle folds 


— with an individual Silenc 

for each. O erates 2% hours on 

a gallon of fuel. Self steering 
. First to minimize yi- 


er 













handiness or putting 
So much power in so little space, 


Write for Catalog, 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
Ole Evinrude, President 


5530-27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


















Time Payments on Outboards 
Under a new plan, Evinrude, Elto and Lock- 
wood outboard motors may be Purchased on 
easy terms, with down payments as low ag $35 
and six or eight months in which to Square 
the difference, For full details write Elto, 
Evinrude or Lockwood Division of the Out- 
board Motors Corporation at Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Ole Evinrude, President 
) 5530-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis, 
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(The words read 12. Toa tree, 
diagonally down, left). 
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WHat Scout is not thinking 


Prize Winner for Original Puzzle 
W. Raymond Foster, $2. e 
Prize Winners for P 


uzzle Answers 
(Solvers of all the 


puzzles in December, 


ot in slip 
January and February.) Melvin L. Bricker, My sixth is in travel but not in trip 

2. Robert Hawkinson, $2. John Nestel, Y Seventh in lion but not in fawn 

$2. Donald Roberts, $2, Larry South. My eighth is in daylight but not in dawn 
worth, $2. 


American Wonders . 
(Prize Puzzle) 
















14. A rough drawing. 
When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the fourteen initial letters will spell 


tefuge and make a glistening Particle. 
Sp-ark. 

Add the same two letters (not Sp) to all 
of the following words: 


1. To a pointed instrument, and make to 
move slowly, 


2. To Possess, and make a garland for the hn 
Current; from 26 to 36, a famous gorge; from head. i ‘ . mr 
37 to 47, a famous geyser; from 48 to 55, a 3. Toa monkey, and make a thin material, 
famous lake.—w. Raymonp Foster. 


4. To comfort, and make a wrinkle, 


5. Toa number, and leave a hag. 
6. 


Ameer To custom, and make a small bottle. — b -epeaee and mothers. The 
7. To an exclamation, and make to stoop ome site covers 512 acres, 
° low. J 
8. To an Egyptian goddess, and make a Tue Veterans of Foreign Wars 
critical moment, F was the first veteran Organization to 
9 To a queer fish, and make a willow undertake and 
asket. ) 


10. To a mischiey 
Press into folds, 


11. To consumed and make a box for 
fruit. 


ous sprite, and make to 
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“The Whole Outdoors 
is Yours with a 
LOBDELL-Equipped Bike!” 


fe) HILL too steep — no sand too 
deep.”” That popular automobile 
slogan of a generation ago surely holds 
good today of brnray eq — with 
the original LOBD hromium- 
Plated Rims. With tp a Y bike you can 
go most anywhere. 

And with spring here, with vacation time just a 
matter of weeks, you will want that new bike, or else 
anew set of LOBDELL Rims on your present job. 

Greater riding comfort, utmost safety and good- 
looking —these rims give you resiliency, strength and 
unequalled silver-bright finish. No wobbling, warping 
or cracking because the hard rock, straight-grained 
maple wood core is encased in a light-weight Chro- 
mium-Plated steel casing 

FREE! Write for “The Evolution of the Bicycle!” 
Read how they used to straddle and push the bike 
with their feet on the ground, 
——— MAIL TODAY 
The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG CO. 
250 Republic Ave., Alma, Michigan 


C0 Send me “The Evolution of the Bicycle” 


Name... 
Address 
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Steel Bed 
No. 80 
€ f le, full length, 
More Fun Than (orferta?ls; ‘No. soos 
of same construction butis 5 
A Cir ‘cus width of single f 
: Outdoor life is twice as much fun if you have ~ 
+ the right kind of camp equipment. Justi imag- | |} 
ine how soundly you could sleep in a ‘Gol 
Medal” Bed like the one above. It has rust- 
proof steel mattress with 23 springs at each 
end. The steel framework assures years of ser- 
vice. The entire bed folds compactly and is 
light in weight. Write for the booklet that 
iiustrates, the complete ‘‘Gold Medal” Line | 
in colors, 7 


Gold Medal yea Furniture Co. 


‘TBE a Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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Sold by Furniture 
Kardware and Sporting 
Goods Stores Everynttere 


ci ‘GOLDMEDAL won 
Folding Furnilure 
1930 ™ 
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gone about seventy yards. I had seen 
scarcely anything, only that house ahead of 
me! The grass had seemed to shoot past under 
me. Well, in time I shall learn to look about 
me, I suppose. My group of helpers is coming 
down the hill. I get out. Together we push 
the machine back to the hill-top. Iam to have 
a second trial! This time I shall certainly 
leave that lever alone. A shout! The plane 
is in the air. My hand on the lever is per- 
fectly still, this is really the best way. The 
plane is gliding quite close to the ground. 
Suddenly my right wing is lifted. A squal 
has pushed it up. I push the lever a little 
to the right and the machine responds im- 
mediately. Slowly the ground seems to rise, 
I pull the lever just a little, the plane is 
settling and comes to a stand. This time 
I had really done better. 


A FORTNIGHT later we again went up 

to the Wasserkuppe. There was quite 
a stiff wind blowing, about thirty miles an 
hour. Rather too much of a good thing. 
We went to the slope where we had prac- 
ticed the last time. The pupils are rocked 


rather unceremoniously by the squalls. 
Still the wind increases in strength. Now 


another of us is starting. He pulls the old 
box too high and only catches her again 
quite close above the ground; he tries to 
right her by a sideward steering motion, but 
his wing has crashed into the earth and he is 
thrown out of his seat. The plane swings 
around to 180 degrees from her former 
direction and scornfully turns her back on 
the young pilot. Only one of the guy ropes 
has been torn and we mend it on the spot 
and tighten up the rest of them. 

Now it is my turn again. ‘You must do 
exactly as you did the last time; leave the 
lever alone,” said the instructor. This time 
they have given me an entirely open machine. 
You sit on a little board quite unenclosed and 
strap yourself to the back of the seat; your 





right hand is on the lever, with your left 
you hold on to a bit of rope fastened to the 
machine above your head. I let the starters 
pull the rubber rope out hard. The wind has 
subsided for a moment. But just as 1 have 
started, a squall gets a hold of the plane. 
Unconsciously I pull the lever a little—the 
machine rushes upward, higher and higher. 
I am not moving at all as regards my posi- | 
tion over the ground. I had pulled the ele- | 
vating rudder too hard and the plane is | 
beginning to drop backward. Ahead with | 
the lever! The machine responds slowly | 
and the earth rises rapidly to meet me. 

Keep cool now! First get her under way | 
again and close above the ground give her a | 
little upward pull. The plane has righted | 
itself and after a short glide the runner) 
gently touches the earth. The wind had | 
grown too strong, so we had to stop prac- 
ticing for that day. We all went up to the 
old mountain inn. Here the wind is blowing 
even more stiffly. A soaring plane is start- 
ing. The pilot is practicing for the Rhén- 
soaring competition. Slowly, always rising, 
he advances to the steep slope. The strong 
wind almost prevents his getting ahead. 
He is continually rising, quite silently, as | 
though lifted by a magic power. Slowly, 
pointing almost straight into the wind, he 
pushes along the slope. Now he is one 
thousand feet above starting point. Up 
there the wind is so strong that the machine 
seems to stand perfectly still, sometimes 
even she is pushed back a little. Now a 
large cumulus cloud is coming directly to- 
ward him. He knows that this cloud is 
the signal for a strong upward air current. 
So he tries to “make a connection.” He 
has succeeded, and quickly he is gaining 
height. On and on he goes, always tacking 
about under the cloud. He is now three 
thousand feet. After a while it begins to 
rain, but that doesn’t bother him and he 
remains aloft. He finally lands after one 
and a half hours’ flight. 

A Frankfort group had found a new good 
territory for training. Here all the clubs 
of the neighborhood joined in holding a 
“Rhein-Main” competition. My school 
gave me an extra day off for each of these 
two week-ends. On the first Saturday I 
started from the top of a hill. It was my 
first flight from the top. I was to try for 
the first exam, the “A” certificate. This 
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BILL FORGETS AN ERRAND 


“Hey, Bill!—Where are you going in such a rush? 
place?” 

“No, Ted, gotta do an errand for Dad and want to get back. 
That new Lindbergh book I won at Browning King’s just came 
and it’s swell.” 

“How about having a look at it, Bill? I’m your pal.” 

“Run down to the Square with me, while I leave this, and 
then we'll go back and look at it.” 

Ted and Bill dashed down the street, left a package at one of 
the offices, and rushed back to Bill’s house, panting with excite- 
ment. 

“Here it is, Ted. Look at the swell box it’s in. And boy, 
look at this—it’s all in pictures! Gee! I wish I could do some- 
thing like Lindy. Wouldn’t it be great?” 

“And how, Bill. Think of all the free meals and rides you'd 
get! I bet I could do something like . . .” 

Bill,” called a stern voice, “did you leave that package 
with Mr. Jones?” 

The two boys came back to earth suddenly and Bill answered: 

“Yes, Dad. Wait a minute, though, I bet I left it at the 
wrong place.” 

“You left it at Thompson’s Drug Store, Bill,” said Ted. 

“Well, son,”’ said Bill’s father, “you beat it right down there 
and take the package to Mr. Jones. He’s waiting for it. You 
boys seem to forget all your work when you win a new B. K. B. 
prize at Browning King’s.” 


A fire some 


* * * * 


B. K. B. prizes are enough to make any boy forget, for the time 
being, what he should do. If you are a member of this great 
National Fraternity, you are entitled to win useful prizes that 
help you enjoy still more the things you like to do best. Why 
don’t you stop in at the nearest Browning King Store and ask 
the Manager to show you some of these fine prizes? _If that is 
inconvenient, write Beta Kappa Beta, care of Browning King & 
Co., 260 Fourth Ave., New York City, and we will send you full 
information. 


Drowning King & Co. 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
*BROOKLYN, N. v3 Fulton St. at NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
DeKalb Ave. *OMAHA, Cor. 1sth & Douglas Sts. 
*CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. *PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 

cave an 4th & Race Sts. Chestnut Sts. 
*CLEV AND, 419 Euclid *PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
feclid Ave. at 1o7th St. ‘orbes & Meyran Ave. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. *PROVIDENCE, Woltadectar & Eddy 
— Washington Blvd. at Grand Sts. 
*ST. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 


NSTON, Ill., 524-26 Davis St. BY AUL, ‘Robert at 6th St. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & BATTLE’ 2d Ave. & University St. 

h St. . be WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg.. 
*MILWAUKEE, 6 Wisconsin Ave. 


Ave. 
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BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


in the cities marked with an asterisk 
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TANLEY WAYNE, having 

completed his education in 

the North, is going home— 

home to his parents, brothers 

and sisters living in their poverty 

stricken cabin in the Great 

Smoky Mountains of East Ten- 

nessee. And Stan, a First Class 

Scout, finds himself pitched into 

the center of a Mountain feud. 

Many adventures come to Stan 

as a result of his loyalty to his family and theirs 

to him. 

You'll enjoy this story of the Lone Scout of 

the Smokies. 


AND IN ADDITION 

Connie Mack, whose message you enjoyed in this issue, 
tells how he trains Rookies for the World’s Champion 
Athletics. 

Sol Metzger, famous Coach and writer of Sports, starts 
a series of Athletic Features next month. The first is on 
offensive baseball. He shows you by word and picture 
some of the stunts that make extra bases possible. 

Those who want to laugh must not overlook the pup 
who nearly wrecked the North Atlantic Fleet. THE 
ADMIRAL’S GUNSWAB will hand you many a chuckle. 


12 BIG ISSUES FOR $2.00 
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jleast thirty seconds. At the start I had 
| pressed the lever, miscalculating the height. 
| Under normal conditions, over a steep slope, 
| you rise very quickly. The machine slightly 
| scraped the ground, still I flew on. There 
| was a village at the bottom of the hill. I 
| flew directly toward it, or, as it seemed to 
| me, it flew directly toward me! Nearer and 
| nearer it came. If I don’t make a curve now 
I shall fly right into that big barn in front 
of me. So I steered to the right and gave 
the plane a little slant besides. The barn 
got out of my way to the left, now I was 
flying a bit along the houses of the village, 
then I landed. Forty-four seconds and nine 
hundred yards’ distance, the longest flight 
of the day. Next day two flights of 1350 
| yards were made, one going right over the 
| wires of a high-tension conduit. 

| I had fulfilled the conditions for the “A” 
|exam, but I wanted to repeat them without 
that “‘intermediary landing.” This time 
when I started there was no wind. This 
makes a lot of difference in the time flown. 
In 34 seconds I covered exactly the same 
distance as the day before. 

Several times I was allowed to fly the en- 
closed schooling machine of our club. This 
is a simple schoolglider with wire guy ropes. 
It has a pear-shaped veneer and cloth boat 
around the open seat, which aids the gliding 
capacity of the machine. 

In the fall there was a four weeks advanced 
course on the Wasserkuppe to which I very 
much wanted to go. But the autumn vaca- 
tion only lasted a fortnight! However my 
school allowed me to take the extra two 
weeks off. 

After two starts from halfway down the 
slope I was to start from the top of the 
Wasserkuppe. The southern slope drops 
very steeply from the summit. We pulled 
the plane out of the hangar and up to the 
starting place. The instructor explained 
to me just what course I should take and 
when I should make my curves. 

At that time it was necessary in trying 
for the second, or “B,” exam, to make two 
flights of at least 45 seconds each and one 
flight of one minute’s duration making a 
jneat “‘S” curve. Those two straight flights 
| had already made. I strapped myself to 
; the seat, the starters were at the rope, I 

gave the commands. The machine started 
with the accustomed jerk. First I flew a bit 
straight ahead and now for the curve! I 
pushed the tillerboard with my left foot and 
carefully gave a little side slant with the 
lever. Slowly the earth revolved beneath 
me; 160 ft. below, another group was pulling 
their plane up the slope. They stopped to 
watch me. Now I was over the little grove 
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of pines. Here was the place where [| y,. 
to make the right hand curve. They, 
What’s that? A gust of wind had grippe 
the plane. But it could not alter my cours 
I had the machine wellin hand. The “syg., 
field” was just a little too far for a landin, 
In front of me two planes are on the croup, 
impossible to fly over them any more, go | 
proceed to land. Large rocks are lying .) 
about. I just pass over one of them an; 
place the machine neatly between two other: 
Quickly I jump out of the plane and Jook yy 
toward the starting place. If my group shou; 
—then I have “made it”! At last [ hey 
their cry: 68 seconds in the air! As we reac) 
the top with the machine the instructor pin; 
the “‘B-badge” to my coat, a blue enam 
button with two white gulls. He told me] 
was the youngest B-pilot. On that same da; 
a doctor of sixty-two years of age who had 
never even flown behind a motor, also passe 
his “B” exam. . 

From now on I was allowed to fly in the 
higher class machines and started to train 
for the “C” exam. The conditions are , 
flight of five minutes above the starting point 
All in all each of us started only nine time 
during that month. The weather was bad 
only very few days were free of fog and storm, 
During the winter all motorless flying ceases, 
But next spring will see us out in the Vogel. 
berg again at our practicing and training. 

The experiences made in soaring were of 
great value in the building of motorplanes, 
The very successful little Klemm aeroplane 
was evolved from a soaring machine. With 
this little 19 h.p. aeroplane young v. Kénig. 
Warthausen made his flight around the 
world. Von Langsdorf attained a height of 
over twenty-two thousand feet also with one 
of these 19 h.p. Klemm aeroplanes. Another 
pilot flew from Darmstadt to Berlin witha 
15 h.p. plane in three and a half hours; that 
is, with an average speed of eighty-six mile 
for a total distance of 300 miles. 

Messerschmidt, the designer and builder 
of the winning machine in the international 
European round-flight, used to build soaring 
machines before he constructed motorplanes, 
Through the experience and observation ip 
soaring we have learned to get more & 
ficiency out of a given horsepower. German 
machines now hold forty-one of the ninety 
officially recognized world records. 

Motorless flying has a tremendous futur 
in scientific research work. New invention 
can be tried out much better on soaring mp 
chines, because they have no motor which 
can remedy any possible fault by its power. 
Motorless flying is not only excellent sport, 
it is quite particularly useful for aerodynamic 
and meteorologic research. 








Wild Bill Bumps Bumps Along 


(Concluded from page 12) 














an’ wonderin’ for maybe half an hour, they 
got up an’ beat it home, an’ after a bit all 
the folks of Leapin’ Frog’s camp and all 
Starvin’ Rabbit’s tribe arrived all het up an’ 
indignant. They busted into my shop there 
a-talkin’ an’ a-yellin’, an’ gabbled at me was 
I a dunder-headed old whatjamacallitt, huh, 
an’ what in the name of fourteen porcupines’ 
left ears did I mean by sayin’ that I was goin’ 
to pull out of their midst, an’ had I took leave 
of what sense I had, an’ if so, why? 

“The squaws an’ the old men an’ the kids 
an’ the braves all lit in an’ bawled me out, 
an’ even the papooses shook their rattles at 
me an’ squalled, for it came out quite plain 
that none of ’em thought it a very elegant 
idea for me to go away an’ leave them, so I 
had to back off in a corner an’ attempt to 
get them to leave me alone, which they did 
after I’d thought up the happy notion of givin’ 
them a barrel of molasses to play with. 

‘All the time these folks had been a-pilin’ 
on my neck with their loud words an’ 
abuses, Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ Rabbit 
were a-smirkin’ their faces off in the back- 
ground, for it’d been them that’d told their 
folks the news an’ set ’em on me in hopes of 
havin’ me change my travellin’ intentions. 
So when they saw that this scheme was no 
more successfuller than the others they’d 
tried, they swiped a couple of handfuls of 
prunes on me an’ went an’ sat down again on 
the door-step to think while they chawed. 

“Leapin’ Frog’d gaze mournful an’ un- 
happy up at the more or less distant sky, 
after arrangin’ his chin on his cupped hand 
an’ furrowin’ up his brow, an’ he’d thunk, 
an’ then he’d get a notion an’ turn to the 
, Rabbit an’ ask how’d it be if they tied my 

feet an’ hands an’ secured me to a post for 
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maybe half a dozen months or so. _Starvin’ 
Rabbit’d apply one finger to his temple an’ 
pull down on his chin an’ do some considerin’, 
an’ then he’d say nope, it wouldn't work, 
but how’d it be if they bounced me ina 
blanket for a day or two an’ thus shook the 
silliment out of me. 

“They kept exchangin’ wild notions like 
that until night came, an’ they knew that 
they hadn’t made no head-way, ‘cause I 
hadn’t stopped my packin’. 

““How-some-ever, next mornin’ I made the 
kind of annoyin’ discovery that my night: 
cap, all my socks, an’ all my horses had 
been swiped on me durin’ the night. It 
didn’t take me more’n fifteen minutes 0 
concentrated thought to figger out that 
Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ Rabbit were the 
culprits, either. They appeared at the door 
bright an’ early, anyway, a-grinnin’ al 
over themselves an’ very much pleased with 
each other. 

“T pointed my finger at them an’ hollered 
for them to deliver me back my property 
whereupon they wig-wagged their ears at me 
an’ said I could go chew on a tallow cande 
an’ play hop-scotch against myself. They 
also added that I couldn’t no-how go travel 
lin’ without horses, socks, an’ my night-cap. 
an’ that they was quite sure their theivit 
was all for the best, an’ wouldn’t I please sé 
it that way an’ give over my crazy mul 
notions? I grabbed up the stove poker a” 
chased them around an’ around the shack, 
aimin’ to whack some sense into their hides 
but they was in a spry mood, so I soon gave 
over that idea. Then I pointed an empty 
shot-gun at them an’ threatened to exterm 
nate them if they didn’t return my articles 
instantly, but they went an’ sprinted behind 
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WeShip On Approval 


and 30 days’ trial 
direct from our fac- 
tory. Select from 44 
styles, colors and sizes. 


Save s10™ 08250 9 ox 


selling expenses enter into the cost and sell- 
ing prices of these bicycles. Factory-to-Rider saves 
you big money and assures you service. 


EASY PAYMENTS if desired. Only$5down. 


Weallow 30 days for trial and test. Ifitdoesnotsuit—re- 
turn at ourexpense. Do business direct with mak- 
ers of Ranger —Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles, 


Lamps, Wheels, : ‘ 
TIRES, Gtaeak wea and Sun 


RADIO — Musical Instruments. Complete 
line—exceptional prices and terms. Please mention 
which catalog you wish. 


Write today for catalog and 
price Offers and terme 


Mead cycteCo., dest. Gis Chicago 
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Construction Bargain 
Five (5) Fi Airplanes for $2.00 That 
Perform the Real Thing! 
Not construction sets but nearly assembled Planes, 


aranteed to Fly. 
LONE EAGLE BOMBER-- 23 inch wood frame paper cov- 
ered Wing; 7in.alum. Her; 17in. set Rubber Motors; 
takes off ground; 300 ft. flights; weight 3% oz. 
in. non-breaka! + 53 in. 
ing Gear; Rubber 


GLIDER a 16 inch non- 
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DER -~12 inch Balsa Wood Wing; cabin 
, type Fuselage; does all stunts. 
set in indiv’ bexes;all packed in one shipping carton. 
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L . If not in stock, 
Sromus. We pay postage. 
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Buy from your 
direct. 
Wilder Mfg-Co.—~Aircraft Model Div. 


105 Malo Street Saal St. Louls, Mo., U.S... 
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REXCRAFT Official Bugles are sold by Music Dealers, 
_ Outfitters, Sporting Goods Stores and National Supply 
; pt. Key of “G” Slide to “F.” U. 8. Army Specifications, 
lighly polished Brass finish. Price $5.00 
FREE with every REXCRAFT Official Bugle a copy of 
ow juide ‘to the Mastery of the Bugle.” Only five notes 
» learn. Any Boy of 7 years can blow the REXCRAFT. 

The REXCRAFT—a key to the portals 

of Adventure, Romance and Leadership 
REXCRAFT, Inc., eo VEO x, Wants wre 

alapaa Brooklyn, New York 

p send aX i i e 4 

lt. Encl hw} SEMCeArT Official Bugle with free book. 








some trees an’ yelled yah, rah, razz at me. 
So seein’ nothin’ like that would work, I 
went an’ got two toffee flavored lolly-pops 
an’ said I’d hand them over as rewards the 
minute they gave back my junk. 

“The sight of them lolly-pops was too great 
a temptation, an’ they all but fell over each 
other in their hurry to beat it an’ get my 
stuff, lickin’ at their lips in anticipation 
meanwhile. Within ten minutes they'd 
brung back my night-cap an’ horses, an’ 
Leapin’ Frog had even thrown in an extra 
sock in his hurry to put things right. I 
handed over the all-day-pops, an’ they 
sprawled on the floor an’ silently licked them 
amid great smackin’ noises until they was 
completely devoured, an’ then it lightened 
on them that once again I was goin’ ahead 
with my packin’ an’ hadn’t changed my ideas 
about leavin’ that part of the country. 

“They started in once more to speculate 
an’ contemplate on the way of things, a- 
whisperin’ frantic suggestions to each other 
an’ ogglin’ at me like maybe a scientific 
gentleman would oggle at a startlin’ lookin’ 
buglet which had showed up in his apple- 
sauce. Then the next time I looked their 
way I saw that they were all smiles, an’ 
right off they came over an’ said that they 
had made up their minds to be reconciled 
to me beatin’ it, an’ to prove this would I let 
them assist me in my packin’ labors? 

“Well, I thought that was mighty odd, 
but I couldn’t out-an’-out be impolite 
enough to refuse, so Leapin’ Frog an’ the 
Rabbit started right in for to help me stow 
things away. An’ within no time all sorts of 
untoward happenin’s had happened. Leap- 
in’ Frog had gone an’ dumped a large 
quantity of salt in my sugar bag, an’ had 
mixed cinnamon with my best black pepper, 
while Starvin’ Rabbit had gravely gone an’ 
wrapped my only spare sombrero with a 
leaky can of honey, the most horrible kind 
of results resultin’. 

‘Besides that, Leapin’ Frog shoved dried 
apricots in the same bag as I’d put my soap 
in, an’ it didn’t help the flavor of either the 
soap or the apricots, an’ the Rabbit had 
committed another blunder nearly as bad in 
thinkin’ that it didn’t make much difference 
if rice an’ coffee mingled up with each other. 
All in all, I thought it’d be far better for me 
if I did my packin’ my own self, so I thanked 
them kindly an’ pointed at the door. The 
Frog an’ the big bunny protested, ’cause it 
had been their secret intention to upset my 
packin’ stunts so much that I’d give it over 
entirely, but I grabbed ’em by the scruff of 
their necks an’ chucked ’em out on their 
noses. 

“The chiefs picked themselves up an’ 
went mumblin’ away to figger out some more 
ways of delayin’ my doin’s. This time they 
couldn’t get no ideas of their own, so they 
decided to call in some professional advice. 
They went an’ visited a medicine man who 
lived all by his own-some with three pet 
magpies. The witch doctor, for the small 
consideration of three freshly smoked deer, 
condescended to ride back to my shack with 
them an’ give his attention to the matter of 
makin’ me stay put. 

“He came a-stridin’ into my shop an’ took 
a mean look atme. Then he waved his hands 
in front of my nose an’ said ‘uggle-snoogle- 
buff-whoop!’ Soon’s he’d completed that 
recitation, he turned to the gapin’ Frog an’ 
Rabbit Niches an’ informed them in a 
matter of-fact tone that I had now lost my 
inclination for travelin’, an’ all would be 
well. Hearin’ that, I got interested an’ 
quit my work for a minute to say to the witch 
doctor that I bet I could give him a dose of 
magic that all his ugglin’ stuff couldn’t pre- 
vent from makin’ him himself go travelin’, 

“He answered that no medicine I could 
give him would make him travel no-where, 
no-how, since he wasn’t in the mood for 
travelin’, an’ what did I know about magic, 
anyhow? 

“So I hurriedly mixed up a strong an’ hot- 
tish mustard plaster an’ slapped it on his 
naked chest an’ quickly bandaged it on se- 
cure, an’ in about one an’ a half seconds it 
began to take effect, an’ that medicine man 
went streakin’ over the landscape at ninety- 
six per in a frantic rush to find some place 
where it was cool. 

“‘After he’d disappeared, I grinned at the 
two chiefs an’ returned to my packin’, where- 
upon poor ole Leapin’ Frog told the fat 
Rabbit that they’d practically thrown away 
three good deer carcasses, since the medicine 
man’s medicine had gone goo-goo. An’ as it 
was comin’ on dark, they sadly shook hands 
with me an’ with each other an’ went mourn- 
fully homewards to partake of some supper, 
an’ they was so discouraged about the way 
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things was behavin’ that I heard that 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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SS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Great celebrities and countless begi 3 choose 
because in them musical craftsmanship is develo 
loftiest degree. Tone qualities are charmingly rich, resonant 
and true. 
ing. Bueschers are easy to own, too. Just a little down. 
pay as you play. Tell us which of the 88 Buescher Band In- 
struments you want to play; and whether in band, orchestra or 
at home; also what instrument you now play, if any; and your 
age. We'll send the correct Buescher G@atalog-Folder and full 
¢”> details. Use the coupon. 


Buescher Band Instrument Company 
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Boys! Cuoose. .. 


Rudy ALLEE’S 
avorite SAX! 


Easy to own... easiest of all instru- 
ments to play...supremein sweetness 
and purity of tone...a real beauty! 





Have fun... win fame... 


make extra money! 


Fun at college, then fame and fortune! That, briefly, 
is the story of Rudy Vallee and his Buescher Sax. 
Have you seen Rudy in his latest playing-talking 
screen pictures? Have you hear 
Buescher in big radio programs, and on the stage? 
If so, you'll want to own Rudy Vallee’s favorite 
sax. 
money this fascinating instrument can bring you. 
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ou’ll want the fun, popularity and extra 
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3011 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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CAMPS 


mformation 


FREE catalogs and expert advice on 
ALL Boys’ or Girls’ camps in U. S. (also 
U. S. “School Guide’’ free). Relative 
standing from official inspections. State 
Chartered Information Bureau. No fees. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 











1212-L Times Building, 
New York City, or 
17 N, State St., 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—For Every Pur- 
pose and Every Purse The very fastest and 
most seaworthy V Type, V Bottom and Sled Type 
Boats for family use, and a strictly up-to-date line 
of Step Plane Racing Models to choose from. 
Rowboats 

$48.00 

and up— 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


Canoes 
$50.00 
and up— 
pe ap atm p meen Dany gate pt pomntniy ort 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many di ive 
color combinations. 

Nan ee re 
Boats— — 
With or without Engine. Fast, handsome six pas- 
senger craft at money-saving prices. 


CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (35) 
LARGE 


———> Two FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
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for Fourth of July 


Get More and Bigger Ones for 
the Same Money by Buying Direct 
From Us! Boys know that “Midwest” 





makes loudest noise-makers and the high- 
est shooting and brightest displays. They're sure fire—no dead 
> . ones. Send for our free picture catalog, 
* <<" select your supply, and have the best celebration 


on your street. Assortments that cost $4 in any 
store only $2.50 from us. Catalog shows assort- 
ments up to $50 at same big savings. Write 
today. It’s free. Midwest Fireworks Company, 
26 South Sth Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 











PROVED BY- 


SIDEWALK TESTS 


The fellow on KoKoMo “Champions” whiz 


zes along ahead of the pre because “Cham- 
pion” wheels have double rows of ball bearings 
which make them roll easier and faster. It has 
been proved in real tests right on the side- 
walks. “Champion” wheels have two treads 
that double sidewalk miles! Get a pair of 
“Champions.” Lead the gang on the finest, 
fastest, longest-wearing skates to be had. 


KoKoMo STAMPED METAL CO, 
Dept. 404, Kokomo, Indiana 
There are nine reasons why KoKoMo 
“Champions” are real leaders. Ask your 
dealer to show you these important 
things which 
make “Cham- 
pions” so 
much bet 
ter. 
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GET YOUR FEET 
READY FOR LAMP j 





Only Genuine Mec. 
COnAs give Moccasin 
comfort. Beware of 
Imitations 


There's no part of your camp equipment 
that is more important than your foot- 
wear and there’s no footwear that’s 

quite so comfortable, durable and 
proper for camp or hiking as Bass 
True Moccasins. They are as easy 
on Dad's pocket-book as on your 
feet. You ought to have a pair 
for this summer. :: 


Write for big Free Catalog 
showing many Styles 


G. H. Bass & Co. 


7 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 























Regular khaki blankets for scouts, soldiers, camp- 
ers, or for the home. Size 62 x 84 inches, weight 4 
pounds, wool filled, and reinforced with extra strong 
cotton warps. The ideal blanket for campers, made 
by a concern experienced in blanket manufacture 
for many years. 

An excellent buy for $3.50. Send postal or express 
money order for $3.50 for each blanket, or have Dad 
send a check. Blankets will be sent you by prepaid 
parcel post. If you don't think they are a real bar- 
gain, you may return them and your money will be 
refunded. Here's the best way to get big, clean, 
woolly khaki blankets for camp or home. 


BRADFORD BLANKET COMPANY 


Box 170 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





zest POP STAND 


IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 

Be a real business man! Have a stand 

motorists will be glad to stop at and buy. 
KWIK-UP Junior Brings Fun-Health-Profit 
Comfortable, cool, clean, substantial, at a very 
low price. Gold and black sides and roof. Same 
kind as used by concessions at big fairs. Write 
for free circular. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE Co. 


{30 Bridge Place Colfax, lowa 











Celebrate “Ath of July” 
Get this Assortment Worth $3.00 in 
of FIREWORKS Unly $ 


any retail store 


a box), 6 Eight-Ball Roman Candles, 6 Boxes Spark- 
lers (10 in box), 2 Colored Star Mines, 36 Penny 
Snakes in the Grass, 1 Large Dragon's Nest, 2 Cans 
Colored Fire, 3 Assorted Color Fire Torches, 24 Grass- 
hoppers, 24 Serpents or Nigger Chasers, 12 Colored 
Twinklers and Punk for lighting. All complete in a 
neat wood box. You can’t beat it for variety, quantity 
quality and price. Order now—don't wait. Fireworks 
cannot be mailed. Name your express office. We ship 
game day. Our booklet of celebration goods free. 
Send for it also. Remittance must accompany order. 
AZEL NOVELTY - Co. 
1708 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Guaranteed hand made by Navajo and 
Pueblo Indians of sterling silver 


INDIAN LUCKY RING 


with your own initiale post- 


paid $1.50. Be sure to state 
size of ring and only two ini- 
tials. With each ring we send 
a leaflet illustrating and ex- 
plaining Indian symbols. 
Money refunded if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


SOUTHWEST ARTS & CRAFTS 
San Francisco St. ___ Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Travel On 
~ “Uncle Sam’s’’ 

Pay Roll 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. J-172, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge, (1) 32 
e book describing Government Jobs, 
) List of U. 8. Government jobs now 
open to men and boys 18 up. (Tell me how 
to get a position.) 











For *1.49 


RA u.s ARMY 
b. V)\ BREECHES 


For $1.49. You may 
have the Postman de- 
liver to your house this 

air of Regulation Army 
thaki Breeches. When 
you are hiking these will 
be just the thing you 
need. Strong, durable, 
neat and trim. They 
have double knee rein- 
forcement and every 
other feature that must 
comply with Army Spe- 
cifications. (Waist 30 in. 
and over.) Write us en- 
closing money order and 
we will ship immediate- 
ly parcel post prepaid. 


M. &G. Specialty Co. 


126 Crosby St., New York 
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planes that fly (Metal Construction) 
Guaranteed to fly, $1.25. Babe 
. $1.00. Babe Ruth’s Home Run 
Ball, $1.00. Movie Land Keno, $1.25. B: 
.00. Anagrams, 25c, 50c, and .00. i 
$1.25. Harmless, But Oh, Boy, What fun. 
(New game), $1.00. Charges prepaid with Money Order. 
Washi 


Sport Shop, 607 Washington St., Hoboken, N. J 
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Boys and Scouts Ideal Tents 
Rain, Bug and Snake Proof. Rolls into 18- 
inch pack, sleeps two, weight 34 pounds. 
Write for Catalog 
COMPAC TENT CORP. 


1189 W. 28th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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A Scout Patrol in a Swiss Hospital 
E LIVE up in the Alps at Leysin, 
Switzerland, in an old chalet which has 

been converted into a clinic by Dr. Rollier. 

It was in this fine old chalet that Pierre 

Laroche, a crippled boy, whilst lying in his 

bed thought that Scouting would help to 

pass the time profitably and also cheer up 
the other boys in the room. He therefore 
made inquiries from the matron and was 
put in touch with Monsieur Graf, editor of 
the Swiss Scout Paper, L’Eclaireur. As we, 
the other boys in the room, were very en- 
thusiastic to become Scouts, a patrol was 

formed. The next thing was to choose a 

name for our patrol, but we could not 

decide whether to become Bears, Owls, 

Pigeons, etc. At last someone struck on a 


BOYS’ Lipp 


The World Brotherhood of Boy; 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


too old to remain in the same room with 
new arrivals. Therefore we were shijtej 
into another room, and this broke up oy, 
original Lizard patrol which was now fi, 
years old. Now that we were divided, ap; 
we had grown into rather over-sized Lizar): 
we decided to become Alligators! You yj 
find a photograph of us on our sunning galler, 
As you will see, we pass the time makin, 
baskets, book-binding, embroidering, ¢; 
Most of these things are disposed of in Salx 
of Work organized by Dr. Rollier. The proj 
on them is not enormous, but it makes . 
feel that we are of some use and capable i 
doing our little bit towards our keep. 

We have been very fortunate in hayip 
visits from several well-known Scout leade, 
since we formed the Lizards; among them ar 











bright idea and said: “‘Why not be Lizards? 
They bask all day in the sunshine like we 
do.” Everybody thought this was an excel- 
lent name, and so we became Lizards. 
Pierre, a French boy, was nominated patrol 
leader; Douglas, an English boy, was 
chosen as second, and among the Scouts 
was a German, Austrian, Swiss, etc., a real 
international patrol. We soon commenced 
working for our tenderfoot tests, and at the 
same time we became enraptured with the 
spirit of adventure which we found in 
B.P.’s “Scouting for Boys.” Our big dif- 
ficulty now was that, as most of us had to 
lie perfectly flat in our beds, we could not 
go out camping. We asked Dr. Rollier if 
he thought that we could one day go camping, 
and, as he was nearly as enthusiastic as we, 
he agreed to let us have a one-day camp each 
year providing that we kept as still as possi- 
ble on our stretchers. How excited we felt! 
Our imagination took us away with the ad- 
venture stories that we had read, and we pic- 
tured ourselves in the “bush.” A suitable 
camping ground was found, and one fine morn- 
ing we were transported there in carriages. 
The Leysin troop, Brigade des Alpes, came 
with us, put up the tents, made the camp-fire, 
cooked the dinner, and showed us what a 
camper’s life really consisted of. What fun it 
was to drink soup that had the taste of pine- 
wood smoke; to juggle with macaroni on the 
end of a knife, and to eat everything on the 
same plate! This first one-day camp passed 
all too quickly, but we have had several 
others just as exciting. ; 

As the months rolled by, Pierre and 
Douglas went home, and some of us became 


The Alligator Patrol, Leysin, Switzerland 


Mr. Hubert S. Martin, Sir Alfred Pickford 
M. Guérin-Desjardins, etc. Our greatest 
treasures are some postcards and a letter 
from B.P., to whom we owe the joy which we 
found in Scouting. We seem to have seta 
good example by forming a patrol becaus 
there are now three patrols in other clinics. 
This makes us feel very happy because we 
know that they are getting more fun out of 
life, and are also being helped to do what BP. 
explained in one of his articles; to kick the 
“im” out of imPOSSIBLE—to get cured. 
—Reprinted from Jamboree Magazine. 


THE Director of the International Bureau 
requests letters for a number of British 
Scouts from fourteen to sixteen years of age. 
Many of these boys are Patrol Leader. 
One English Scout wishes his correspondents 
to be between eighteen and twenty. Another 
English Scout wishes to correspond with a 
Scout who attended the Jamboree. 
Westill require a letter for an English Scout: 
master of Gloucester, and for the Panther 
Patrol of an English Troop who want to corte- 
spond with a patrol of American Panthers 
A number of German members, all about 
fifteen, still require American correspondents 
willing to write in German. Some of them 
know a little English. ~ 
A thirteen-year-old Patrol Leader 0 
Mississippi wishes to have a correspondent in 
California, Washington, D. C., Florida and 
Wisconsin, also one in Hawaii and Canada. 
A seventeen-year-old Eagle Scout of Texas 
wishes to get in touch with Scouts in. Ar 
kansas and Colorado who are interested i0 
insect collecting. 








Rules of the World 


If you desire'to become a member of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 
Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, 
not in il, to an wn boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of 
the envelope clean so that we ‘may put on the boy’s ad- 
dress. Put on enough postage to take it to the place you 
wish it to you are in a foreign country and 
cannot obtain United States postage stamps. 





Write on a separate slip of x Rie Name, Address, 
Age (at nearest birthday), Whether you are a Boy Scout, 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 



















Brotherhood of Boys 


and if so, give Troop No. Any foreign language you © 
write, Any hobby or subject in which you are especially i 
terested, Instructions about ind and number of cor 
spondents you want and where you wish your letter to £ 

You send the information with your first letter only. 
Send merely your name and the words “old member” wit! 
later letters. Enclose the letter and slip in another envelopt 


and mail it to 
THE SECRETARY - 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS 
BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. te 
We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. W 
answers it he our correspondent and you 
thereafter to him, not through this office. 
May 
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The Sco 





resources to further the work of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

During the course of the dinner a group 
of Boy Scouts of the Capitol city presented 
an interesting pageant dramatizing the 
twelve Scout Laws. Scouts who partici- 
pated in the demonstration, under Scout- 
master William C. Westlake, were: Chester 
Benny, Charles W. Carpenter, Yule Fisher, 
Robert Free, Fletcher Halle, William T. 
Leith, Newman Niepold, Robert Phinney, 
Ted Sliney, Mack Butler, William D. Fish, 
Herbert Free, Mason Gray, Ray Heacock, 
Francis Newcomer, Ned Nye, Allen Robin- 
son and Robert Sullivan. 

Of the above, Scouts Heacock and Robin- 
son acted as guards to the President at the 
White House. 

During the dinner Eagle Scouts Waggner 
Lauder of Washington and Arthur P. West 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
served as the President’s 
bodyguard. 

Still another fine group 
of Scouts served as ushers 
to direct the diners to 
their seats. These were: 
Paul Boesch, Melville 
Fraser, Eldridge Church, 
Arlton Murray, Malcolm 
Fraser, William McNary, 
Parker Lewis and North- 
rup Church. 


Visit of the Chief 
Scout 
THE Chief Scout of the 

World and Lady 
Baden-Powell made a fly- 
ing visit of two days to New York, at the end 
of their Caribbean cruise, returning home to 
England on the Berengaria on March 8th. It 
was their first visit to New York since 1926, in 
which year the Chief Scout attended the 
Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America in Washington 
and later visited a number of cities to study 
and inspect Scouts and Scouting. There 
was time only for one function of import- 
tance during the recent visit, a dinner in 
honor of the distinguished guests tendered 
as a testimonial by the Girl Scouts and the 
Boy Scouts of America, and attended by 
nearly 400 persons. Lord and Lady Baden- 
Powell reached New York on March 6th 
from Bermuda, accompanied by Mrs. 
Helen Storrow, whose house guests they had 
been at her winter home on the island. On 
the day following occurred the annual meet- 
ing of the Girl Scouts and in the evening the 
dinner held at Sherry’s in a room colorful with 
the flags of the several foreign nations 
os Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are estab- 
ished. 

The occasion was an unusual tribute to 
the qualities and achievements of both 
leaders. President Head served as toast- 
master. Besides the Chief Scout and Lady 
Baden-Powell the speakers included Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York State, 
who is President of the Boy Scout Founda- 
tion of New York City, Mrs. Jane Deeter 
Rippin, National Director, Girl Scouts, Mrs. 
Arthur Osgood Choate, Vice-President, Girl 
Scouts, and the Chief Scout Executive. 


National Press Association 


AN OPPORTUNITY to meet and speak 

to a fine group of Boy Scouts was given 
to me at the recent third annual convention 
of the National Boy Scout Press Association 
in New York, held coincidentally with the 
meeting of the Columbia Interscholastic 
Press Association. Many of these Scout 
journalists are doing splendidly; several of 
them have already made excellent pro- 
fessional records. The work which a number 
of them did at the Jamboree in England last 
Summer received hearty praise and com- 
mendation from all who came in contact 
with it. 

The boys met in New York on March 14th 
and 15th and before concluding their sessions 
listened to interesting talks from many 
Speakers, 

They selected as their president for next 
year, Thomas Cullen of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Chester B. Eaton of Worcester, Mass., 
as their vice-president. The former was an 
editor, the latter a business manager on the 
daily issue of Scouting published at the 
Jamboree last summer. The Executive 
Board of the Association as filled by new 
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elections is made up of the officers and 
Lone Scout Chief Felix A. Danton of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Eagle Scout Donald H. Cooper 
of Tacoma, Wash.; Eagle Scout William L. 
Brady, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga.; Eagle Scout 
Joseph Hayes, of Bridgeport, Conn.; Eagle 
Scout Joseph M. Wise and Sea Scout August 
Horowitz of New York. J. W. McDougall, 
a San Francisco Scout, is National Editor. 
Participating in the discussions were Eagle 
Scout Brady, Jr., of Atlanta; Eagle Scout 
Eaton and Lone Scout Fred E. Munich and 
others. The Association was represented in 
the meeting with a total attendance of nearly 
seventy. 

Visits to the New York Times and to the 
most modern of all newspaper plants, that 
of the New York Daily News, opened only 
a few days previously, were features of the 
session which closed with a dinner meeting 
at which Dr. George J. 
Fisher, Deputy Chief 
Scout Executive was a 
speaker, and Frank Rig- 
ney, art editor of Boys’ 
Lire, presided. 


Wins Boys’ Life Award 
AGLE SCOUT ED- 
WARD B. PRATT 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
with his manuscript 
“Westward Ho!” won 
the Boys’ Lire award in 
Journalism for 1929—a 
gold watch, suitably en- 
graved. The presentation 
was made at the banquet 
of the Press Association. 
“Westward Ho!” is an account of the coast 
to coast covered wagon argosy of several 
Scouts of whom Pratt was one. Honorable 
mention in the contest went to Erich W. 
Schoeppe of Clifton, N. J., for an editorial in 
his own paper, ‘‘The Aheka Loon,” and to 
Edward S. Mokray of Orlando, Fla., for an 
interview with Henry Ford. 
_ Asimilar award will be made at meet- 
ing of the Press Association next year. 


Participate in Dedication 

Scouts of two Arizona Councils—Apache 

and Roosevelt—performed many Scout- 
ing services at the dedication of the Coolidge 
Dam on March 4th. Ex-President Coolidge 
was a participant in the exercises. After 
the formal ceremonies Scouts assisted in 
serving luncheon to the 300 guests at tables 
placed on top of the dam. In all there were 
150 Scouts from Apache Council and a 
number more from Roosevelt Council. 
They rendered First Aid where required, 
gave assistance in parking thousands of cars 
under difficult conditions, distributed 10,000 
programs to the visitors who attended the 
ceremonies, and in addition to service at 
the luncheon they decorated with flags 
ne miles of highway leading to the 
am. 


Prepared 

Hs training in First Aid enabled Scout 

John P. McIntyre, who is a member 
of our Scout Service Group at the National 
Offices, recently to do a Good Turn to an 
injured man. Two fire engines, turning 
rapidly to avoid an aged man crossing Park 
Avenue in front of the building'where the Scout 
offices are located, collided, fatally injuring one 
fireman and severely injuring several others. 
One of the injured men was carried into a bank 
across the street. McIntyre was there, on an 
errand. Quickly removing his neckerchief and 
placing it as a tourniquet about the injured 
man’s leg, McIntyre staunched the flow of 
blood until an ambulance came. 


Eagle Badge Presentation 

HE Chief Scout Executive had the oppor- 

tunity to attend the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary party of the Younkers, N. Y., Council, 
when eight Eagle Badges were presented to 
Scouts Gerald Blum, John Dichewich, John 
Mihalchyk, William Feldbauer, John Brown, 
George Beard, Carvel Johnstone and Frederick 
Warne. A palm was awarded to Eagle Scout 
Benton Lackey and many other Scouts were 
advanced to Star and Life Rank. There was 
also a presentation of Merit Badges earned, 
and it was a pleasure to see the great diversi- 
fication shown. Hardly a subject—not even 
those more particularly designed for rural 
centers—was unpresented. 
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ON’T sit and dream about money for the movies and the many other 
things you want, such as a bicycle, radio, watch, and baseball equipment. 
These can easily be yours by becoming a Crowell Junior. 


only a small part of his spare time and he gets dandy prizes and cash com- 
missions for his efforts. This chance is open to you. 
ee er ee eg a 
‘ i Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 147, 
Send this coupon at once and ! The Crowell Publishing Co., 
learn how easily you can get 4 Springfield, Ohio. 
a Dear Jim: I want to earn money and win prizes. FP ease 
started along the happy road , start me off as a salesman. 
: ° i 
to money and awe It will NE eras Si cihcn canes soa shesduaragessoneseiues 
also bring you our big Book of 4 
’ ; é a 
Prizes with over 300 choices. 4 
n 
t 








A Crowell Junior delivers The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and Collier’s, The National Weekly, to regular customers. This takes 

























Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys havedevelopedsurprising talent 
during spare time because it develops 
originality uickly. They have sold 





ings w and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
are now earning from 

$50 to aweek. Whether you 


ou have talent or not 
OW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the bilities in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 
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LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 





2096 National Bidg 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
craft Junior. It's the best box of fun 
you ever had! Get yours now, 


ONLY 25c POSTPAID 


. 
FREE Magazine 
to every boy who writes for 
itnow, Contains Chemi- 

Wood 
Working information. 
Write for yoursright away. 
The Porter Chemical Co. 
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CANODE COMET 
MONOPLANE 





Soars clear across the 


A dandy little flier. 
street and back. Not a paper toy but a 
substantial: plane, built with balsa wood 
wings, elevator, rudder and fuselage-beam. 
Has polished Aluminum mountings and 
flexible celluloid propeller hung on shock 


absorbing bearing. Practically crash-proof. 
Adjustable to different lengths of rubber. 
Gives you a chance to show your skill as a 
flying expert. Is 9% in. long with 12 in. 
wing-spread. 

Wrap a “‘quarter’’ in paper and mail to us 
in sealed envelope, with a letter giving your 
name and address. Plane will be mailed in 
a substantial tube. Or, form a club with 5 
and send a dollar for 5 planes. 


F. C. CANODE MFG. CO. 
515 Laflin St. Chicago 








PUT-PUT PUTTING 
HOME ... 


Tuere’tt be a warm frying pan ready. For it’s 
a sure bet there’ll be fish to fry when you go 
in a motor-driven ‘‘Old Town.” You motor in an 
“Old Town’ to your favorite spot . . . you’re 
there in time for the fishes’ breakfast . . . and 
they’re back in time for yours! 

“Old Towns” are wonderfully fleet and sturdy 
craft. Durable—built for heavy loads, but easy te 
handle. With sponsons if you like. Free catalog 
shows and prices many models — rowboats, din- 
ghies, all canoe types; big, fast, seaworthy, all- 
wood, outboard boats for family use, and speedy 
step-planes. Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
195 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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No advertssements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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a Ay ineladi aS ns 3 Forte eee 
“ land animal stamps Tome, aor, 
pa arcs ee n Satet free th each 
very: iv 
order. SUPPLY LI 88 R be TODAY. 
WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6021 Harper Ave., BS CHICAGO 





Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 
FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


scene); 





CEM AUR MAIL TRIANGLE | £22 


and 32 different comes, ie nine 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, NITE 
STATES (early issues, — 
memoratives etc. yand 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
illustrated price list sent 
each order. Write today! 





MONUMENT STAMP CO. ‘ 
ington Baltimore, Md. 


1 Different Stamps from { Includi 

- Foreign Africa, Asia. 

Australia, 
CENTS 





Europe. West Indies, 

FREE with each 

@ Stamp Collection togethe A 

albums, ‘supplies. and hundreds of bargains in sets, 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 


“HARD COUNTRY” PACKET 
Contains 55 diff. stamps from Zanzibar, Congo, Pana 
Cyprus, Morocco, Guade' rated il Oceanica, Iraq. Air Mails, 
ete. price 10¢. Big illustra’ apa geven. Full particulars 
with each ‘‘Hard Country” packet. 








BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 Germ: 

ps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); H fine stamp from | smallest une 
on earth; 1 ey tr le stamp; packet 25 diff. 


Hungary, ¢ Ct 50c; I pert ; and last, but not least, 

& book in which ¢ to keep your duplicates! 

The t ble $< $ournt id for only 8 cents to applicants 
lam ‘ovals. 


or my ous Quick ice appre 
D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 


HOWARD’S BIG VALUE PACKET 


Set of 6 unused FIUME (1922 issue, cat. 89c) picturing 
Romulus & Remus “_ yo ay - Lf ancient Roman 
slave ship. Also stamps from 
Alaouites, Costa Sees ship); Franee(Joan of Are): 
Tacna-Arica, big bw ks irda); Commemorative, 
te” stamps, etc. Cat. value 


Airmail, tn 
over $2.00 for 100 to to y applicants. 


Robert G. Howard, 245 Waverley Ave., Newton,,Mass. 
GIVEN! SCARCE DIAMOND-SHAPED STAMP! 

All for 10c: One of the smallest => in Re world; set of Philippine 

local stamps; set of 6 curious Aze' stamps: agchet 

gas all dierent atone mys! ove ok orth 

kD. ete., cia 
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AMP CO Cyonorder sodas PORT ee, NEW YORK 
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Glendale Stamp Co. , 13420 Linden Ave. Glendale, Cal. 
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Time 
savers 


THE great American instinct is to ave time—a lot of 
time—and then some more time. In the big affairs 
and the little things of life, time is the most valuable 


Limited trains, automatic telephones, sixty-miles- 
an-hour automobiles, airplanes still faster—we heve 
these things in answer to our demand for speed. 
And an equally important time saver in the lives of 
people today is advertising. Just as surely, as any 
other modern service, the advertisements bridge 
hours and days for people who have wants to be 


Readers of advertisements are the same people 
who demand the utmost efficiency in communica- 
tion, in business, in their daily life. They know that 
a few minutes’ reading of the advertisements will 
tell them more about products, values and the 
intelligent spending of their money than they could 
discover in days by any other method. 


And like the other great time savers, advertise- 
ments save money and energy, as well. 
of them is a genuine human economy. 
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BOs and Harry sat at a table in the Frank- 

lin Stamp Club. They had arrived early 
and were having first choice of the circuit 
books that were received by the club each 
week. Sometimes “sleepers” were found in 
these books—stamps erroneously priced by 
the owner which mean a legitimate bargain 
for the lucky purchaser. Harry was telling 
of his good fortune in finding a Straits Settle- 
ments bargain, the $25 green and black of 
1904, which had gone up from $100 to $150 
in the 1930 Scott’s catalogue, in unused con- 
dition. Harry’s copy was used, probably 
fiscally, but he paid only 12 cents for it; 
a very fine copy, though, nicely canceled and 
well centered. 

Bob said: ‘Stamp, hunters are always on 
the lookout for the hair trunk in the attic 
which is full of wonderful rarities. It isn’t 
always in an attic nor in a trunk that the find 
is made. A Boston collector, off on an ex- 
cursion, happened to stop at a small drug 
store in a rural Connecticut village to make 
a trifling purchase when he happened to 
glance at some upper shelves that were 
crowded with bottles, stock that had an aged 
look, the sort that was likely to remain a 
permanency unless thrown out. There were 
stamps on these bottles and .a strange light 
came into the collector’s eye. 

“As his purchase was heing wrapped he 
casually mentioned the collection on the 
upper shelf. The druggist glanced at his 
aged stock and then was surprised to receive 
an offer for the lot. Business instinct led 
him to haggle, so it was some time before 
an agreement was reached, at $75. The 
bottles were packed into big cardboard 
cartons and carried out to the waiting car. 
As they were being stowed away, the drug- 
gist remarked, ‘People don’t seem to care 
for these old remedies the way they used to, 
evidently elated at his astonishing stroke of 
luck. The collector, too, was very well 
satisfied, and hurried home to inspect his 
buy and to remove the stamps. The new 
ones alone were worth $75, and when his 
collection had been amply supplied a stock 
of duplicates remained to be disposed of. 
These he finally sold for $400.” 

Harry suggested a visit to all the drug 
stores in town. You never can tell. This 
field had never occurred to him. 

“Might be worth trying,” Bob agreed. 
“Did you ever hear of the ‘love’ stamp?” 
he asked. 

“What are you trying to put over?” 
Harry turned with a suspicious grin. 

“This story goes with a Swedish stamp— 
the twelve ore on twenty-five ore of 1918, 
catalogued at one hundred dollars. A 
forester of Guliksberg, Sweden, bought a 
sheet of postage stamps—they happened to 
be surcharged—at the post office, not noticing 
the overprinting was upside down. The 
forester’s correspondence was not extensive; 
in fact was all addressed to his fiancée. A 
collector, having learned of the errors, did 
some clever detective work and traced the 
sheet to the forester and offered him a good 
price for what remained, and the offer was 
accepted. The forester then explained that 
he had used thirty of the stamps on letters 
to his ladylove, so, with the young man’s 
permission, this philatelic enthusiast, for an 
enthusiast he certainly was, set off at once 
for the young lady’s home, where he suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the thirty envelopes. 
And that is the way that particular item came 
to be known as the ‘love stamp.’ 

“There is Mr. Chitraro. He knows about 
South American stamps and may be able to 
tell us something of the Scadta issues of 
Colombia and Ecuador.” 

The gentleman’s attention was caught by 
waving of hands, and he crossed the room to 
seat himself by the two young collectors. 

“Scadta? You know they are not listed— 
not government issues—it’s a private com- 

any, but the air service has been vastl 
helpfal. Colombia is a country of few rail- 
roads because of the many high mountain 
ranges and the cost of tunneling. Dense 
jungles grow everywhere, too. In February, 
1920, a flight by airplane was made between 
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WRITE FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


The illustrated Tr PRICE LIST is the most 
— = < sets, packets, Junior Album 
Dacketa, : and special —_ 


catal 
books, a 


bi ver made 
available to the stamp , ©, Tt is is Deautiture 

illustrated pnroughous. and con’ & wonderful 
range of offerings from 10c to hundreds of dollars. 


GIVEN FOR THE ASKING 
Now on Sale 
SCOTT’S SPECIALIZED 
UNITED STATES CATALOGUE 
1930 EDITION 


Pocket Size - - - - = = = = = = $2.00 
SCOTT’S AIRMAIL CATALOGUE 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN or. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 














BRITISH COLONIALS 
100 wWrr. GIVEN! 


DIFF. 
“Hard to get” i aifer only, that appreciate year 
by year. 100 all dif: erent, British rors onial stamps 
in “wy a and short sets. Queens, Edwardia 


Just | 5e for postage 
(stamps only) and request our 50% approvals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept.B.L.) Liverpool, Eng, 








Ps GIVE BIG PACKET OF FOREIGN STAMPS 
all sendin, ng toc (coin) and 2c stamps for the 
VIEING STAMP ALBUM. Holds nearly 1,000 
stamps. Places for U.S. commems. Fully illus- 
trated. Bound in orange cover. Size 5x 7%. All 
purchasers GIVEN Argonaut Stamp Club mem- 
bership, Club Pin, and stamp hinges. 
—_— STAMP COMPANY 


Dept. 2 New Canaan, Conn. 














Scarce LIBERIA TRIANGLE! 


G J Vv EN 1919 issue, unused, cat. 30c 


Send 5c pa — A for fine ued eross stam ae airmail, speciai 


fe aeamps. 
include with each order, a scarce unused Liberian — 
stamp. Also approvals. Limited supply.—ACT NOW 


DeKalb Stamp Co., 70 Walsh St., Garrett, Sel. 


STAMP TONGS $v p me ek - yi YoY of our Fine 
different stamps from 
49 dif. ecuntstin—elieae, <= scenes, etc.—including 
British and French Colonies, Iraq, old Corea (issued 45 
years se. Inhambane, Lorenzo Marques, Tanna Touva, 
and many oth Price only 10c to a on applicants! 
” PAUL REVERE STAMP 

Box 40, Astor Station 





+. Mass. 





w. Ww. Sarre, Box ‘ Clearfield, Pa. 





STANLEY Stssons U. S. LIST 


Library, 19th Century, 3 Vols., $1.50; 20th Century, $1.00. 
STANLEY GIBBONS. INC., 388 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 
Fine album for 3500 stamps 
. 


I buy an ae sheets with every 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


500 DIFFERENT By 35c 


150 Diff. Giapee.. 10c 





100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, 
AS Cuba, Mexico, etc 
SV oe 25 diff. U. 8. 25¢. -_ 





Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





TEN CENT BARGAIN INS 
Sele Stome 7 watermark detector; se’ e Greece Red © renes 
fine packet 55. diferent British and French Scheaton, inclading & E 
yy jirds, scenery, animais, map stamps, etc. yor 
Soaeey 


Highland Stamp Co., 62 Woodcliffe Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 








Big t price lists ste and approval haste. 
i000 stasnee 70c. 1000 Hinges 10¢ 
¥. 


] Olzre GIVEN! 34, Postage 2c 


JOHNSON STAMP CO., Dept. B.L., Jamesiow 





All different. Postage 2¢. 
compel m 15e. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
50 per cent approv als 
sent with each order. 


TOLEDO, 0. 


100 
Stamps Given 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 





Mostly soreies, 

Another Barrel of Stamps snc Mile “ency ast 

1,000 or $1.00 pound (over 4, : 

Approval come 6 to all p’ ehaners. Plenty U. 8. pou Je 
inges 10c per 1,000; 3,000 for 25c. 


8. Eimer, Dept. B, 192 Washington Street, Boston, Nass 
May 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


PERSIA 
jo different from this far away land of the 
Shahs, only 25c to approval applicants. 
OHIO STAMP CO., Box 249, Cleveland, O. 


100 *stames, GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
B. 1657-14th St. Milwaukee, Wis, 











MAGNANIMOUS PACKET! 


sare i-— - —— from world wide — 
—— trong, men 
8 
saci ‘ete vatel cease, coanen, 28 ap- 
Sai, ants. it's a onal Ww ite 


0.K. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, 69 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 





STAMPS }° = China, a. Hey Etc., Stamp Dic- 

f 3,000 Bargaius and 
Cousens. 2c. Seams yt Hy over 500 illustratiors, 
ith da’ hames of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 





14¢., “50, sl 35, A. BULLARD & CO., 

Hs rttide ae Dect Direct a: 446 Trgmont St. Se, Ox Dept. A9, 
aerate: album manufacturers. 

WATERMARK DETECTOR GIVEN ! 
bateacy Wmk. Detector to 3 applicants. 2c 
as “iva wilgetou b,gaecton of Site forging tees 
‘a IR 25c! You s save 


4) 12 big issues o! 9 yi News, ALL FO 
20. 1000 hin: bum 


(holds Wy. stamps) $1. 
aan STAMP C0., 49 Van Horn, (D4), W. Springfield, in. 


e 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album 4 hold 1152 ee, 
proval sheets 


sent with ome eg B. Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 








All different stamps with Far-away British, 
French & Portuguese C olonies for 2c postage 


if you request approvals ‘‘that are differ- 
118 —, — tiful Picture stamp included. 
Send to 


L.W.HUDSON & CO, Inc. Dept.118, Plainfield, N. J. 


i Pack. 108 stamps adading Tchad, Dutch 
BOYS! Indies, etc., 5c ya y ooged ap licants. 11 
you will write ne include a 
stamp album, —— ouage and . bie bargain list 
without — charg Stamp albums peor ue 5,000 
spaces $1.50 16,000 ‘spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. 8: $1.1: 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


GIVEN 


B. L. BADGER STAMP co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to all who send 2c for postage 
4 ry for a selection of ap- 


Box 64 





RARE MAURITIUS REVENUE 
Included in our superb packet of 55 — stamps from 
Iraq, Gold Coast, Sudan, Trinidad, Tobago, Travancore, 
Orange River Coiony, ete. This ket ee to approval 

applicants oN ing & 4c rer’ —_ cost. 


Dept. B, enecouand ,i- "ietion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





25 UNUSED STAMPS 
only 10¢ all diff. mint stamps from over 15 diff. countries. 
No Germany. Wonderful value. 50 diff. stamps from 50 
dif. countries 15¢; 65 diff. stamps 5c; 25 . unused 
Germany 5c. Postage 2c. NOTE: With any dv Al of 
above, a DESIRABLE PREMIUM will be G 
NASSAU STAMP CO. 6023 Nassau Rd., Phile., Pa. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
Fine tri nage sinenns ont German stamens (prewar) value of forty 
Pairmall ; interesting te gee oy on earth; i 
i eG 
cants' , with t 

ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 








300 different stamps from all over the 
world given to approval applicants. 


SEDGWICK CO., Dept. B 
515 Sedgwick Drive Syracuse, New York 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 

to those —- for ~~ —— 
approvals and lists. 

Approval Books on United statene “pritish Colonies, 

South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 








ZANZIBAR PACKET GIVEN 
Queer, freakish stamps from Zanzibar, Holkar, Anti- 
oquia, Nigeria, Hyderabad, Gold Coast, Newfound- 
land,British Colonials, South Americans. Don't delay! 
Don’t wait! This whopping packet given for 5c postage. 
Gray Stamp Co. Toronto, Canada 














FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY. 21 var. Belgium 
Parcel postage stamps, two complete sets, from 5c to 
3fr. and from 7o0c to 5 fr. values; Cata. Nos. 838 to 
858 inclusive, value $1.14 will be sent to collectors 
who apply for our approval sheets and also enclose 
loc coin. Keigwin Stamp Co., Fernandina, Florida 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN 


to approval applicants only. Postage 4c. 
Berkeley Stamp Co. _Box 76 S. Berkeley, Cal. 


fice 00 U. S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
FREE, if you write for our 56-page 
gaicoties of U. S. and Foreign 


S, 2,000 illustrations. Also 
i Fine! t cheap stamps on approval. 
ussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Lae JUBILEE STAMP! 
our barain racket of 56 different, 


gmniGen, eh ies’ ARMENIA 
5¢ 


PATAPSCO STAMP co. 





Box 26, Waibrook Sta. Baltimore, Md. 





Cartagena and Barranquilla, saving days of 
time over river travel, which was the main 
vehicle for the transportation of mail. The 
Compania Columbrana du Transportes was 
formed, and stamps printed; soon, however, 
to be succeeded by the Scadta. Many 
varieties of stamps were printed, including 
numerous surcharges, most of which are now 
extremely hard to find. During 1929 the 
company extended its flights to Ecuador, 
and more stamps were gotten out. The 
present issue for Colombia appeared June 1st 
of last year. These are the stamps that are 
now coming into the market. I have a few 
varieties with me.” Mr. Chitraro opened 
his stock book. First a number of smaller 
stamps, then higher values of larger size 
were shown. The design included palm 
trees on either side of an arch within which 
was pictured a sailing vessel, which might 
be one of the fleet of Columbus, over which 
was an airplane in flight. 

The boys thought Phil would be interested 
in these issues. They never departed from 
the listings of the catalogue. 

“You want new issues?” Mr. Chitraro 
asked. ‘“Here’s the rejuvenated Mexican 
set—the Pan American Postal Congress issue 
of 1926. In the United States we’d use up 
the remainders of an issue without any altera- 
tion, but the Postal Congress stamps are 
now surcharged perpendicularly, ‘HABIL- 
TADO 1930,’ in two lines. This single 
stamp from Curacao, to meet a reduction on 
inland postage, has been overprinted, ‘6 
cents,’ on the remainder of the seven and a 
half cents, orange red. These Turkish re- 
engraved stamps are especially interesting 
because of the substitution of inscriptions in 
Latin letters. The values are two and a 
half kurus, green, a railway bridge; and 
twelve and a half, deep blue, a view of 
Angora.” 

Harry said, ‘‘Those Mexican Pan Ameri- 
cans have also been surcharged for official 
airmail—‘HABILTADO Servicio Oficial 
Aereo,’ in three lines, and are in extremely 
limited quantities—only seventy-eight of the 
one peso. I think we won’t bother with 
those, Bob.” 

Mr. Chitraro had brought out a Salvador 
set, four values, commemorating the opening 
of an international railroad connecting Sal- 
vador and Guatemala, one, three, five and 
ten centavos, each in two colors. He also 
showed a semi-postal from New Zealand, 
one penny plus one penny, scarlet. The 
head of a nurse occupies the center of the 
design. 

“The surcharged Chili airmail stamps are 
soon to be superseded by a regular issue,” 
Bob remarked. ‘Prizes have been offered 
to native artists by the Association of Sali- 
trera for the best design appropriate to the 
commemoration of the first exportation of 
Chilian nitrate to Europe, a hundred years 
ago. The four values will be twenty-five, 
fifty, seventy centavos, and one, forty pesos, 
the total issue to be one hundred thousand 
sets.” 

“You have the Panama airplane set?” 
Harry asked. ‘Three values, fifteen, twenty 
and twenty-five centesimos—more map 
stamps for those who specialize in them. 
The map includes most of Central America. 
A plane is seen flying above the isthmus. A 
further value is the ten centesimos, orange, 
special delivery with a blue surcharge, 
‘CORREO AEREO,’ in a curve, a ‘5,’ with 
ornaments on either side and ‘CENTIMOS’ 
below. The new Iceland stamps are beau- 
ties. I especially like the forty aur, with 
Iceland’s flag flying in the center, done in 
three colors.” 

“France will prepare a special stamp, 
next fall, which may only be purchased by 
those who are willing to qualify,” Mr. 
Chitraro stated. ‘‘It is to be issued in con- 
nection with the International Airpost Exhi- 
bition, which will be held in Paris from 
November 6th to 16th. To encourage the 
buying of bonds that are to finance the exhi- 
bition, the subscribers to one hundred francs 
value in bonds may purchase five stamps, 
five hundred francs increases the privilege 
to thirty stamps, and the thousand-franc 
investor is allowed sixty stamps which have 
a value of one and a half francs each. With 
entrance tickets at,five francs goes the oppor- 
tunity of buying one stamp. The issue is 
limited to forty thousand.” 

“The Vatican stamps sold far beyond all 
expectation, surprising the sponsors for the 
issue, which had a face value of three 
million dollars,” said Harry. ‘Two-thirds 
were sold within three months, and very 
little postal service required, as the buying 
of unused copies spread far beyond the 
regular stamp collector. A new set is being 
prepared, very like the originals.” 
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the a Fellows! 


° You move first—read this 
down and send in the coupon. 


Then Jack Gardner moves by 
writing you. 


And you are off and on the way to the 
king row with every move in your favor. 


There is no better time than the present to get in and play 


the game with Jack Gardner. 


there are many 


Spring is here and you know 
things you [will need and want in order to 


get the most fun and sport out of the season. 


Don’t lose any time! 


money fund so 


which to buy the things you want most. 


Decide to build up your own spare 
that you will have your own money with 
Now comes the call 


for baseball outfits, tennis equipment, sport shoes, sweater, 
cap, hiking equipment and many other things. 


Prepare yourself so that you will be a step ahead of your 
friends all the way—so that you can get what you want when 


you want it and 


go where you want when you want to, with no 


strings attached. 


Get a new thrill in life. Experience the joy of having 
your own spending money. Let Jack Gardner show you 
how easily you can build a fund of $10-$15-—$20 or more 
in a month’s time. 


You move first. 


Fill in the coupon and 


mail it today. In a few days’ time you'll 
hear from Jack Gardner. 


Jack Gardner, 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


I want to join 


up with the Live Wires. Please send the oppor- 


tunity outfit on earning spare money. 
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SILVER ACE 
FLYING MODELS 





Or 50,000 boys have built 
and flown SILVER ACES 
with marked success. Designed 
by pilots and.e ope every 
SILVER ACE model represents 
the most advanced experience 
in this highly specialized field. 
Fora pearance, speed, duration 
and distance they are supreme, 
and make possible to every boy 
the enjoyment of this inspiring 
new national sport in 
the best way. 
Send 5 cents for our new 32 page 1930 catalog. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 


Dept. L25 
eR 


111 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
FLY THIS COMBAT MONOPLANE! 


omen etree 
This realistic c Af 
itary mo 
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ithout tools. 
set ip- 


Bam me with shaft, ‘4 in. disc wheels wood struts, rubber 


d motor and all other parts, clear directions. 
packed in cinbreakable satiate » only £1, 00, post- 
today faction or 


mn U.S. and Canada. Order 
The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Chillicothe, Ohio 


mopey refunded. 
We cannot make C.0.D. shipments. No retail catalog issued.) 


Ye FREE — write for our 24-page pony a 


POS gest variety offered anywhere. Lowest prices 
express paid. Get the most for your money. 














SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. Polk, Ohio | 





AVIATION 


Information F it E E 


eee for full pe regarding the 
about the Treat 
nen you at home, dering 
. © pee to q Jpportunities in the Air- 
ne industry, = oamt free if you answer at once. 
~ eaaae — * ooneee OF AVIATION 
1805 Michigan Ave. 


Send us your sume and ad 


CHICAGO 





New method course makes Cartooning EASY 
20 Lessons cemaglote with charts and 347 {ilus- 
trations for $1. Criticism of drawings given. 
Satisfaction aa. mteed or money refunded. 
Send cash, check or money order. 
COMPLETE COURSE $1 


AMATEUR CARTOONIST Desk B 
827 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


WAS Sma ie 


Rither ef these new d in heavy 
Ex Digte. two en: 
tters, $3. 
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15 Greenwood Bidg., Cinn., 0. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on spagenering and 
stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ - s lis how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. N. Bogue, 

11179 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Illinois st. “Indianapolis 


LEARN TO COLLECT MINERAL ‘SPECIMENS 


Collections of Biack“Hills and Rocky Mountain Specimens for 
Scouts. 15 colored rocks with names, 25c. 24 rocks with names in 
8-inch gold pan, 50c. Collections of 24 fine minerals with complete 
instructions raed outfit for testing all rocks, $1.50—Larger outfit and 
40 rocks $3.00. Send for free price list. 


SCOTT ROSE QUARTZ CO. 
Box 234, Route 3 Ft, Collins, Colo. 


STAMMER 


Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course’ and a free copy of 
my speech a — eae cases successfully treated. 


3 for stammerers i in wosid. 
Fie Meee oF Minna Bide. Milweukeo, Wis 
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Wild Bill Bumps Bumps Along 


(Concluded from page 59) 











Leapin’ Frog hardly ate more’n three roasted 
prairie chickens an’ five hot bannocks, while 
the Rabbit could only masticate about two- 
thirds of a stewed moose an’ eight gallons of 
tea an’ ten or eleven other courses. 

““Next mornin’, which was the mornin’ 
before I was to leave, the chiefs showed up 
at the shack about half way towards noon 
an’ excitedly wanted to know at what time 
I planned on leavin’ the followin’ day. I 
answered that I was goin’ to pull out as 
soon after sun-up as possible, an’ asked why 
they wanted to know for in such a rush. 
They said they just wanted to know, an’ 
when I said why, they said because, an’ 
forthwith turned around an’ made to beat it 
away. I hollered after them not to forget 
that I wanted to say good-bye next day, an’ 
the two was in such a gigantic hurry that 
they barely stopped long enough to tell me 
O. K. 

“T rose with the first pale pinkish blush of 
the newly born an’ kinda bashful day, an’ 
when I went to the door an’ opened it, the 
sight which smote my eyes caused me to 
elevate my eyebrows so high in questionin’ 
surprise that my hat was knocked off. 

“There was eighteen clouds of dust in 
the air above the flats, an’ underneath that 
dust, headed for Leapin’ Frog’s camp, was 
the grand an’ total collection of all the Rab- 
bit’s tribe an’ all their belongin’s. First 
rode the fat Rabbit chief himself, galumpin’ 
along on his biggest an’ best hoss, an’ behind 
him camé a cayuse all loaded up with bags, 
from the sizes an’ shapes of which I calcu- 
lated they contained his hair brush an’ 
smellin’ salts an’ extry pantaloons an’ a few 
dozen spare necklaces an’ bracelets. 

“Behind this hoss was two other pack- 
nags, loaded right down to the eyelashes 
with moose meat an’ deer haunches an’ 
game an’ food an’ grub an’ eats. Next came 
the Rabbit’s braves, all cartin’ junk that 
they belonged to, an’ herdin’ along a mob of 
pack animals overflowin’ with more belong- 
in’s. Then came horses with these two-poled 
travois thingy-doolums trailin’ behind them, 
with maybe a squaw an’ a papoose or two 
sittin’ on the horse an’ maybe three or four 








kids an’ an old gent or lady perched on the 
seat of the go-cart arrangement, with alco 
the family fryin’ pan an’ such like articles 
loaded on besides. Bringin’ up the rear was 
several twenties of yappin’ an’ immensely 
delighted canine dawgs. 

“The whole assortment rode right over 
to Leapin’ Frog’s camp, an’ the minute they 
arrove there things began to wake up an’ 
bustle, an’ the squaws unpacked an’ shunted 
up teepees an’ braves tethered horses out an’ 
youngsters howled for breakfast an’ the 
dogs ’most wog off their numerous tails with 
glee. While I was rubbin’ my eyes an’ 
tellin’ myself that it wasn’t true, Chiefs 
Starvin’ Rabbit an’ the skinny Leapin’ Frog, 
both of them decked up in green-yellow- 
indigo-reddish paints an’ nifty feathers an’ 
beads an’ gopher tails, rode up to my shack 
door with pack horses behind them an’ 
grinned cheerful at me an’ said as how it was 
time for me to wander over an’ say so-long 
to their Niche folks, because the quicker 
I did that, the faster the three of us’d get 
started on our travels. 

““Yes-sir, an’ such like expressions,”’ Wild 
Bill Bumps concluded, ‘“‘they’d decided, 


seein’ as how they couldn’t convince me to | 


give over my travel notion, that the best | 
thing for all concerned would be for their | 
Indians folks to camp all together on the 


Frog’s stampin’ ground while the two chiefs | 


tagged along behind me on my investigatin’ 
trip around the world. 


because they figgered I might need assistance 
when I met up with these here man-eatin’ 


hopper-grasses that the Rabbit was positive | 


existed, an’ they wanted to make sure that 
I returned to the tradin’ shop place intact 
an’ in one piece an’ still kickin’ my heels an’ 
behavin’ human-like. 


“So after we’d gone over an’ said Ta-Ta | 
to their tribes, the three of us clambered | 


aboard our horses an’ grabbed onto knives 
an’ tommyhawks an’ guns an’ bows an’ 


arrers an’ spears an’ pea-shooters an’ rode | 


off all pepped up an’ ready an’ ambitious to 
meet up with some adventures in the wide 
wild world.” 








What I Expect of My Players 


(Concluded from page 10) | 


{ 








develop a set of rules of their own to which 
they usually live up. 

“Sometimes, of course, we get men in the 
training camp who think they know more 
than I do about conditioning players, or who 
think that they are so good that they can 
afford to do what they choose. But those 
fellows do not last long, no matter how good 
they are, as baseball players. In truth I 
have seen many a man come to the training 
camp who was not a really great baseball 
player, but a fine, clean, upstanding fellow, 
willing to work hard, to learn, and to do the 
right thing. I have seen such boys last 
longer than some of the so-called stars who 
have notions of their own about what they 
should do, and how they should conduct 
themselves. Others on the squad are willing 
to help the fellow who will work. They will 
do anything in their power to improve his 
game. So will the coaches and the trainers. 
I, too, am willing to carry such a player a lot 
longer than I am willing to carry the swell- 
headed star, because I know that there is a 
chance of making something out of the boy 
who is coming up and who is willing to take 
advice and listen to reason. But there will 
never be a chance to do much with the star, 
until he changes his ways. 

“T have no room for the swell-headed 
individualist on my team. I do not think 
much of the so-called stars, anyway. I would 
rather have a good steady-going, hardworking 
team of all around players any day than a 
team that included several stars who insist 
upon playing their own game in their own 
way. They are always a detriment and 
sooner or later bring the team to grief. 
Teamwork and. a mutual interest in each 
other and in the team is what I work for all 
the time. And I get it, too. You watch my 
boys, and you will see that they are as in- 
terested in each other as a group of brothers. 

*T will not let a man develop into a star, 
in the sense that he becomes conspicuously 


good in one depai ‘ment of the game and only 
fair in others. I am working to counteract 
that all the time. It is a natural tendency 
for a man to overwork the part of the game 
that he likes best. If he is a good batter he 
will always seek a chance to bat in practice. 
If he is a good fielder you will find him out 
catching or practicing fielding every chance 
he gets. 

“T had a youngster with me not long 
ago. He gave promise of becoming a good 
batter. In fact he was very good when he 
came with me as a rookie. I watched him for 
a long time. He always wanted to bat. He 
was always swinging a bat and waiting for his 
turn to get up and clout out a few long ones. 
And he could clout them out, too. But he 
was neglecting his fielding, and he was only a 
mediocre fielder at that. He worried me a 
little, and something of my annoyance must 


They explained that | 
the reason they wanted to come along was | 


BOYS’ Lifr 
KENNEBEC 
ROWBOATS 


| Maine Coast Model 
12 ft. to 16 ft. 7 to $115 

| lengths f. 0. b. Watervill 
All styles, punts, dories, row- 

boats. Strong, serviceable, ’mod- 

erate in price. Buy a Kennebec 

and get the best for your 

money. Send for catalog, 

boats, canoes, equipment, etc. 


The 
| KENNEBEC CANOE CoO. 
| Dept. 39 Waterville, Maine. 





easily, permanently corrected, Win! 
piness and eons. 8. Sak % for full information 
and special phon: Send dime for postag, 
12966 Woodward. ‘ives The L LEWIS INSTITUTE, — 


HOW 10 STUDY AND COLLECT INSECTS. 
Loose leaf and Illustrated 50 Cents N. A. Tree Check 
List 50 Cents - Natural Science Subjects. 
UCKSKIN PRESS 
3812 Huntingtoo Avenue Covington, Kentucky, 
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HURRAH FOR ADMIRAL BYRD! 


With the entire world shower- 
ing its praises on Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd and his daunt- 
'| less shipmates, including Paul 
Siple, Eagle Scout, it is most 
|| fitting that you read 


The Sense Of A Polar Flight 


| By Commander Fitzhugh Green 


Learn why a man should want 


to fly to both Poles! 
IN THE JUNE ISSUE 











































U. 8S. POST OFFICE— 

BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE. 
Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required Py. the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, published monthly at New Yori, 
N._Y., for April Ist, 1930. State of New York, County 
of New York. Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared Pav 
W. Willson, who, having been duly sworn according t 
law, deposes and says that he is the acting busines 
manager of THE YS’ LIFE and that the followin 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
the reverse of this form, to wit: That the names and 
oceneens of the ss editor, managing editor and 

usiness managers Publisher, Boy Scoutsol 
iamten (ne.), 2 Park “Ave., New York City; Editor, 
James est, F. K. Mathiews, Daniel Carter Beard, 
2 Park hom, New York City; Managing Editor, None; 
Business Manager, Paul W. Willson. 2. That the owners 
are The Boy Scouts of America, incorporated February 
8, 1910, under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
governing “institutions of ing.’’ Federal charte 


Congress June 15, 1916. There are 00 


have been communicated to him, because one | 2fY 


day after the second week in camp he came 
to me. 

“Boss,” he said, ‘I have a feeling I’m not 
making good here. You are not giving me 
the breaks. What is wrong with me?’ 

““*T’ll tell you what is wrong with you, son, 
and with several others I intend to speak to. 
There is so-and-so out there in the field. See 
him. He has been out there every day catch- 
ing and throwing. He isn’t interested partic- 
ularly in batting, is he? He isn’t always 
grabbing a bat and standing in line waiting 
for his turn to clout out a few.” 

““*No, he isn’t, but he likes fielding. I 
like batting.’ 

‘“*“ Exactly,’ said I, ‘and you are both going 
to be lopsided baseball players. Now if you 
will throw your bat away—and devote as 
much time to improving your fielding as 
you have devoted to improving your batting, 
and if he will come in here and polish up his 
batting, you’ll both make good. Otherwise 
I'll have to drop you both.’ 

‘Baseball, to-day, is a game that demands 
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H. Lavingmone, Washington, D.C.; 
, Suffern, Y.; Hon, Willis =o Me 
eles,’ Cal; Bresident, Walter W. Hesd 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


all the ability that a player can give it and 
then just a little bit more. It is a hard grind 
from the beginning of the season until the end. 
The time was when you could say with cer- 
tainty that the hot corner, on third base, and 
the shortstop’s position were the hardest 
positions to play. That isn’t true now. 
Every position is hard to play, and batting 
against the accomplished pitchers of to-day 
is harder than it ever was. For that reason a 
man who makes a big league team cannot be 
an especially good fielder and weak at batting, 
nor can he be a heavy batter and weak in the 
field. He must be good at both. 

“J have instilled this idea into my men, 
and they all work hard to improve their 
game in all departments, not to become 
specialists. And it is interesting to see how 
the members of my team help me in this 
respect. If they discover a man overworking 
in one department, they will warn him. If he 
js always batting, they will suggest that he 
develop his fielding a little better. They will 
even give him pointers and help him along as 
much as they can. If one pitcher in spring 
training sees another overworking his arm to 
the point where he is likely to develop a sore 
arm he will tell him to ease up. The players 
all realize that the welfare of the team may be 
jeopardized if one has to be benched for a 
week or two to cure a strained arm. That is 
the sort of team spirit I expect them to dis- 
play, however. It is the spirit I have been 
working all my life to instill into my men and 
it is that spirit that they carry on the road 
with them throughout the season. 

“T have found that by insisting upon my 
players cultivating and developing the in- 
stincts of a gentleman I get all the other 
qualities that I am after. Teamwork and 
loyalty to each other and to the team follow 
naturally. They develop the type of sports- 
manship that I am after. They are not 
kickers and scrappers. They know that the 
umpires are just and fair, and whatever 
errors they make are honest errors. They 
know that I do not want games that are won 
by cheating. They know I would rather lose 
a game than to have them resort to dishonest 
trickery. Of course, they are always alert to 
take advantage of the other team’s mistakes, 
but they do not resort to unfair measures to 
cause their opponents to make mistakes. 

“Some one said last year that the reason 
why our players were of such a high caliber 
was because we had quite a number of college 
men on our squad. That is not true. We 
do not have any more college men than the 
rest of the big league teams, in fact not as 
many assome. Nor do I think that our men 
stand out above the rest of the men in the 
league for good sportsmanship, and clean 
living. As I said before the players them- 
selves realize that baseball to-day is quite 
different than baseball of years ago. It isa 
good, clean, high type of professional sport 
and they alone can keep it so. I believe too 
that other managers are just as careful as I 
am to see that their men conduct themselves 
as gentlemen. In fact I am sure of it. 

“T want to say something, too, in defense 
of the so-called sand lot players as compared 
with the men who are recruited from the 
college teams. There is little difference 
between them after a season with a big 
league team. The boys from the sand lots, 
and by that we mean the boys who have de- 
veloped their baseball ability with amateur 
or semi-professional teams, are just as much 
aware of the fact that professional baseball isa 


good paying business as the college graduate. 
They realize, too, that they will succeed in the 
game only in the measure that they develop 
themselves both physically and mentally. 

“All of the players who have come up 
through the minor leagues to big league clubs 
educated themselves until by the time they 
have reached big league standing they have at- 
tained the background necessary to allow them 
to hold their own with the players from college 
and preparatory schools. There was a day 
when college trained athletes coming into base- 
ball were far ahead of boys who came up from 
the bushes. But that is not truenow. The boys 
from the bushes who get up into fast company 
get there only because they have trained 
themselves to compete with college boys. 

“Do not, however, get the idea from this 
that I approve of boys curtailing their educa- 
tion to get into baseball. Quite the contrary. 
While boys from the sand lots who reach the 
big league teams are all good boys, they have 
only climbed high because they have had the 
brains and intelligence to see what they lacked 
in education, and they have had the ambition 
to go out and make up that deficiency. 

“T would rather have a boy out of college 
than a boy from the sand lots, all other 
things being equal in the way of playing 
ability. The reason for that is that I believe 
the boy with the educational background 
will be of greater value to me as a player, 
over the years, than the uneducated one. 

“No, I would never in the world think of 
suggesting to a boy that he cut short his 
educational career, and leave college or high 
school to join my team, no matter how good 
a player he might be. 

“‘T have a very good example of that in my 
training camp at the present time. There isa 
young man here from Philadelphia. He has 
just been graduated from High School. He 
was a star athlete there in football and base- 
ball. He wanted to come down to the train- 
ing camp this year and try out for my team. 
I know he is good. I have seen him perform 
against high school and college players a 
number of times, and I confess to a natural 
curiosity concerning the ability he would 
display when pitted against big league 
players. So I brought him down to Fort 
Myers this spring to give him a tryout. And 
he is good. He has speed, and brains. He 
has matched both against Jimmie Fox, 
Cochrane and Miller, three of the best 
batters on our team and he has held his own 
with all of them. The boy promises to be a 
wonder and I could use him this season. 

“But I am not going to, although he is 
eager to sign up with me. I shall send him 
back to school. He is going to enter college 
and finish his education. I am doing that 
for two reasons. One is that I know that 
later in life he will regret that he has not had 
a college education, and another reason is, 
that while he is a good pitcher now, he is 
going to be an even better one after finishing 
college. He is going to have a better de- 
veloped brain. He is going to be able to think 
faster and reason more intelligently, and then, 
too, he is going to be older and have a little 
better physical development, which will come 
to him through college athletics. In the end, 
no matter how anxious he is to become a pro- 
fessional baseball player now, and no matter 
how much he is going to be disappointed when 
I send him back North, he and I are going 
to be benefited by his return to college.” 

Next month Connie Mack will tell you how 
he develops Rookies. 








The Why-I-Subscribed Contest 
Winner—Hartford Smith (Age 16), Seattle, Wash. 














HEN I was in grade-school we had a 

reading table, to which the members 
contributed books and magazines. One boy 
brought several copies of Boys’ Lire which 
immediately attracted my attention by the 
action pictures on the cover. I soon became 
deeply interested in the clean, exciting and 
adventuresome stories. I read a copy with 
great interest, and I was so absorbed with 
the worth-while articles and wonderful serials 
that I have read it ever since. 

I borrowed a copy from the owner, and 
showed it to my parents. They at once 
took a liking to it, and gave me a subscription 
for Christmas. It was five years ago this 
fall that I first ‘met Boys’ Lire and I have 
had a constant interest in it ever since. I 
have Seen it add new departments and im- 
Prove in different ways, always with the aim 
of pleasing the readers. 

here are many things in it that would 
be of interest to a live-wire modern boy. 
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You can begin with the cover, which is al- 
ways a wholesome, educational picture and 
continue through the short stories which 
deal with such subjects as aviation, Scouting, 
athletics, humor, detective. From the short 
stories to the serials, which hold one’s in- 
terest from month to month, to the features 
which are written by such world renowned 
authors as Dan Beard and others. Last but 
not least come the departments including 
Think and Grin, which is a favorite with all; 
the Landing Field is one of the latest ad- 
ditions to the list of departments; puzzle- 
craft and stamps interest many, while the 
Radio Listening Post is a great help to the 
radio fan. There is the Scout World and 
Dan Beard’s Scouting Section for all Scouts 
while the Editorial Page and the Readers’ 
page are for all. 

I have decided that Boys’ Lire is just the 














thing to furnish you with many worthwhile 
hours of beneficial reading. 


THE JANE 
BIRD HOUSE 


O, Boy! You will find it 
both interesting and in- 
structive, to build a Jane 
Bird House like the one 
you choose to send for. Each contains more than 30 
wood parts. We furnish the necessary hardware and 
directions how to assemble. When completed you 
will have a practical and as pretty a Bird House as is 
obtainable at any price. On receipt of one dollar 
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we will mail you post 
paid one round or one 
square Jane Bird House. 


. ? Coles Camping? 


Boys know the real fun of camping out. 
in pitching Carpenter Tents. 
light in weight. Will stand any kind of weath 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616. It tells you all 
about camping—what to do and what to take along. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


440 No. Wells St. ‘Tent Makers for 88 Years C431 CAGO, ILL 





You lose no time 
ey’re easy to handle—very 
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Build and Fly this New 
Ideal CONDOR Plane! 


The latest idea in Featherweight 
Models; 22 in. size and wei 
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PLANS FOR 8-4 oz. Simplified, ad design: 
ker Co MODEL AIRPLANES All Balsawood d construction: adjust: 
Dec Sales 25c EACH 3 adequate power 
° for long flights; interc! - $ 
Floyd Bennett Monoplane bie landi ; 
1825 St. Paul St. FOKKER MONOPLANE construe fons Get the” N 
“th a New York-Paris Plane Construction Set 
Rochester N. Y Curtiss Biplane Ask your Dealer, or Order Direct. 
DeH d Biplane (Postage 16 cents extra) 
MO-4Meral Seastene Cuties st ER een ose 
i " i ies ast Bleriot or Nieuport . ‘ 
AIRPLANE Monoplanes Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co.. Inc. 
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12-inch scale model of 
Lindbergh's Spirit of St. 
¥ Louis. Scientifically de- 
| signed and very realistic. 
wer ord tice aon 
Easily built without tools. 
and full directions, postpaid in U.S ation aay tle, 
(no stamps). Satisfaction or money back. Send now. % 


MANN & BENTON, Box A, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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Cuticura Soap; 


restores the normal action of the 

pores by its wonderfully effective 

cleansing and purifying ities. 
Fifty Years of Service 


4 
4 
: 
4 
4 
Soap 25c. Ointment 250. and 50c. 4 




















GLIDER MODEL 
Wing ad 
Jeet. 
the grow: 
The new idea in model 
aeroplanes. Sturdy and 
flexible. A real to 
every boy. 
Easy to build. Complete 
ate with blue pring 276 
postpaid, U. 8. and Canada. Circular on request. = ’ 
SPEE DEE MODEL CO., BOX 80, JAMAICA. N. Y. 














Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies: 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits. 
Haversacks, Bugles, and other useful 


outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog, 













« 10 complete lessons, 
HOW TO FL illustrated; member- 

r ship in National Young Flyers League: year's 
subscription to the Young Flyer and NYFL News; 
class pins and exams. Send $2 for complete course 
or 25 cents for first lesson. Write for details. 


NYFL, Fliers Institute, Dept. E-5, Box 40, Syracuse, N. Y. 





For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or School Room, 
pealegs Speakers, Monologs, 
Juvenile Plays and Songs, Black- 
NERS. Se Oe Plays, Recitations, Drills, 


How to Stage a Play. Make-up. Catalogue E. 
7. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 CHICAGO 
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Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


112 Camera Hou 


Cecil Peoli Racer 24 West 19th Street, New York. 
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ERE IT IS!— 
the new “‘Lou”’ 
ehrig ATHCO Base- 


ball Shoe. Special- 

B A L L ly designed by the 
é ankee’s hard-hit- 
With ting first baseman. 
Built for speed and 





“LOU” 
GEHRIG'S 
OWN 
SHOE 


comfort. Uppers of 
selected yellow-back kanga- 
roo. Shank extremely flexi- 
ble. Forged steel plates. 
Sold by leading dealers Look 
for name *‘Gehrig’’ stamped on 
sole, If yourdealer can’t supply 
you, order direct 


NO. 100 
from factory.Mone 
$650 back if not satis fi 
STetarie guone2, 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


@THCO 

















MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send for this big 19inch 
“Whirlwind” Cabin 


tion, finished propeller, 
metal parts, wheels, 
stamped fuselage parts, 
etc. included. Set with 
instructions postpaid 

+ * get up ready to 


plete catalog of latest design duration-contest models, 
supplies, kit, balsa, plans, tissue, ete. Send 5c for 
catalog *‘B”’. eee prices to Scout troops and 
camps. Pioneer Models Win! 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO., Champaign, Ml. 
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DRAFTING, Engineering, 


Save time—enroll at this old 
blished schoolof i 





ing. 1,2 and 3 year courses. Di- 
plomas and grees. Special 
4 months’ practical course in 
—. Other — courses. 
nter any time. 
Founded 1903 ning classes. Earn while you 


learn. Free employment bureau. Athletics. Successful 


uates eve: here. Free 80 ““BlueBook.”” Address 
harles W. Morey, B.S.,M.E., Dept. £-48, 
‘ech. Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Illinois, 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Boys—Do You Fish? 
Then get Hildebrandt’s Hints— 
tells you all about Hildebrandt 
Spinners, Flies and other fish- 
-catching baits and tells you 
how to use ’em. Send for your 
copy. It’s FREE. 

John J. Hildebrandt Co., 159 High St., Logansport, Ind. 

















Send for our Cotatoasst 
Pins for Schools, Clubs, 
Mili Academies. Factory prices. 





Rings, 
c. K. 
146 Bruce Ave., 


Rings and 
Frats and 






tS Ning. $1.00 
Attisbore, Mass. Sold Gold $4-50 


1 up. 














RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS wirrem” 


Our free booklet tells you how. 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeons. Bantams. 


W. V. MOORE, Box 0, STERLING, ILL. 
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shouting to the dead and expecting them 
to’ answer!” 

“Then don’t you shout,” grinned Ding. 
“Let me do it!” 

He made a megaphone of his hands and 
turned toward the swamp lands. 

“‘H-e-l-l-o!” he cried, and waited. 

His voice came back to him in a weird, 
hollow-sounding echo, and the group found 
themselves tense, with hearts having a ten- 
dency to palpitate for no explainable rea- 
son. 
“Hello—R-o-c-c-o!” Ding called again. 

Saunders put fingers to his ears. 

‘Good gosh, man! Let up! This is posi- 
tively uncanny!” 

“J just want to make sure,” Ding ex- 
plained. 

And then, as if from far off, came what 
appeared to be a faint echo—a feeble rever- 
beration— ‘‘ H-e-1-l-o!” 

The group instantly became rigid. 

““What’s that?” gasped Fuzzie. 

Saunders moistened dry lips and looked 
out over the all but impassable swamp. “It 
—it’s only that confounded echo!” he re- 
torted. But Ding clutched his arm, beads 
of perspiration standing out upon his fore- 
head. ‘“‘No, if it had been an echo—the 
voice would have repeated the word ‘Rocco’ 
—not ‘Hello.’ Rocco was the last word 
I spoke and— Wait! I'll try again!” 

Ding once more made a megaphone of -his 
hands and shouted, ‘‘Where are you— 
R-O-C-C-O?” 

A pause and then, from across the swamp, 
the words: ‘“‘Where are you, Rocco?” 

And no answer. 

‘‘We’re hearing things!”’ decided Saunders 
nervously. “You see, you didn’t get a rise 
this time. It was some sort of echo be- 
fore.” 

Ding stood, frankly puzzled. 

“But you all heard it that once, didn’t 
you?” he asked. 

Fuzzie and Shrimp nodded. 

“‘That’s strange! Let’s push on along the 
lake here. The sound seemed to come from 
this direction.” 

Ding started forward, Fuzzie and Shrimp 
followed. Saunders brought up the rear, 
obviously forcing himself to continue. After 
half an hour’s slow and arduous travel, the 
group reached a small stream which had cut 
its way through the bog from the hills beyond 
and was sluggishly emptying its contents 
into the muddy outlet of the lake. 

““You’re not going to cross this?” exclaimed 
Saunders, uneasily. ‘‘Haven’t we gone far 
enough? Let’s call it a day!” 

Ding standing knee deep in mud, as were 
the others, surveyed the region ahead. 

“Looks pretty bad,”’ he admitted, “T still 
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“Okay!” returned Saunders, relieved. 
“Tf you want me, though, just holler and 
T’ll be there!” 

He glanced at his wrist watch and took out 
his pad, making notations as Ding, Fuzzie 
and Shrimp pushed on up the stream out of 
his sight. 

“Rocco!” cried Ding, as the three, up to 
their arm pits in the water, came to a bend 
in the stream. 

A low moan was the only answer—a low, 
gurgling moan! 

‘“‘He’s just around this bend!” called 
Shrimp as all started forward. 

And as the three pushed through the water 
to a point where they could see, they stopped 
—chilled by the sight. 

Almost in midstream, under the over- 
hanging branches of a giant willow tree, they 
beheld the figure of a man, his right arm 
jerked above his head, crooked at the elbow 
and slid through a. belt which had been 
strapped up and over a sturdy tree limb. 
The stream had shallowed out almost to 
sandbar proportions in this spot but its 
mirky bottom here had sucked the man’s 
body into it up to his shoulders so-that his 
head, now in water up to the chin, was slowly 
submerging, due to the tremendous down- 
ward pull of the hungry soil beneath. 

“Quicksand!” gasped Ding; Fuzzie. and 
Shrimp, almost in the same breath. 

The balloonist’s eyes were almost bulging 
from their sockets. The lines of horror were 
deep-sunk in his face as though they had 
become frozen there. His features were hag- 
gard, registering too plainly his terrific and 
losing fight. Only his presence of mind in 
removing his belt and strapping himself to 
the tree limb had kept him from being for- 
ever buried in a seemingly bottomless void. 
Even now his plight was most precarious, for 
his strength was all but exhausted and his 
neck, strained from the long effort in hold- 
ing his head above water, now permitted the 
head to drop forward so that he sipped water 
as he gasped for breath. 

“Careful, Ding!” cried Shrimp. ‘Don’t 
take another step toward him! If we get in 
that stuff we’re all gone!” 

But Ding had no intention of risking the 
treacherous sinking sand. 

“Hold on, Rocco!” he called. “We'll get 
you out!” 

The balloonist answered only with his 
eyes—a burning glance of appeal. 


tance from the back across the stream from 
the willow tree to which the balloonist had 
fastened himself. 

“We've got to get out over that stream to 
get him,” Ding decided. ‘Hurry, fellows! 
Let’s fell those saplings and drop them across 
the stream and make a little bridge.” 

Fuzzie and Shrimp got Ding’s idea at once 
and, floundering to the bank, pulled them- 
selves from the sticky bottom, using their 
axes to hew a way through the underbrush. 
It was the work of a few frenzied minutes to 
chop down the saplings and strip them of 
branches. The sturdy pole-like tree trunks 
were then slid across the stream—about two 
dozen in number, forming a fairly safe suspen- 
sion from which to work. Ding, the first 
out upon it, uncoiled his piece of rope and 
knelt down, slipping one end under the bal- 
loonist’s free arm which gripped his belt at 
the elbow. Ding passed this rope about 
Rocco’s other shoulder and drew it tight, 
tying it securely. . 

“Here, Shrimp, pass your rope down to 
me!” he directed. ‘I’m having to hold his 
head up out of water. He’s almost uncon- 
scious!” 

“Yoo hoo!” came an anxious shout from 
Saunders. ‘You fellows all right?” 

“All right!” Fuzzie answered, watching 
Ding as he made the second rope fast. 

“Now!” instructed Ding. ‘One of you 
on each side of me. Each of you take a rope 
and I’ll do what I can on a straight lift from 
this knee position. We'll see if we can pull 
him out of this mess!” 

Fuzzie and Shrimp took their stations as 
ordered and, at a command from Ding, 
commenced a hard, steady pull. Ding, also, 
grasping the balloonist’s arm under the arm- 
pit, sought to jerk him free from the hold of 
the swamp. The saplings sagged and bent 
under the pressure put upon them but they 
were green and strong and did not break al- 
though they dipped into the water in places. 

“How you coming?” came Saunders’ 
voice again but none could answer at the 
moment and there followed the sound of a 
splash and the swish of a body moving in 
water. Saunders, whatever might have been 
his personal aversions, was putting them aside 
in a moment of emergency. He came in 
sight of Ding, Fuzzie and Shrimp just as the 
three, red of face, were straining their utmost, 
tugging the balloonist inch by inch from the 
strongly resisting quicksand. 
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reached for a little kodak which he carry 
high in a vest pocket, unfolded it and tog, 
a quick picture of the scene. He then rush, 
forward to be of what aid he could, bein, 
waved to the bank by Ding who feared ;,, 
the moment that Saunders was going ,, 
lurch blindly into the same trap encounterp 
by the balloonist. 

“‘Shall I come out there?” he called, se. 
ting foot on the saplings. 

“‘No—no!” gasped Ding. “This can’ 
hold any more!” 

And Saunders stood by, feeling woef,}, 
helpless, as the three exerted every ounce ¢j 
strength they could command in the batt} 
to save Rocco. 

“Wait, boys! Wait!” cried the balloonis; 


finally, as he was freed to the waist. “ You’ 
killing me!” 
“Don’t move!” cautioned Ding. “ Yoy' 


sink deeper again. The more you fight tha 
quicksand, the further it sucks you in!” 

“T know!” gasped Rocco. ‘ I—find—that 
—out! I been in here—since—four o'clock 
yesterday!” He glanced at a mud-spattered 
wrist watch which had stopped. ‘What 
time—is—it—now?” 

““Tt’s almost noon,” replied Ding. ‘Don’ 
try to talk. Just take it easy. You read; 
for us to give you another lift?” ‘ 

The balloonist nodded, pressing his lip; 
together tightly. 

““My body—she’s so sore!”’ he complained 
““Easy—now—easy !” ; 

By slow degrees, the quicksand was finally 
compelled to surrender its victim. . 

“‘This is near a miracle!” breathed Sayn- 
ders, when an hour later the balloonist had 
been carried down the stream on an impn- 
vised stretcher and along the lake shore ty 
firmer ground. ‘Say, Ding—if you hadn't 
thought to holler!” 

“Tf I hadn’t, he probably would have,” 
said Ding, glancing at Rocco. 

“Me?” said the_balloonist, weakly, “T no 
call. Icall for hours. I give up calling for 
good!” 

“Now to get him to the car, to town and 
to a hospital,” urged Saunders. “I'll get 
his story later when he’s not so exhausted. 
Say, fellows, you realize you’ve produced 
again?” 

The air detectives smiled wearily. 

‘This is absolutely going to stun old cock- 
sure Sheriff Tucker,” went on Saunders. 
“You know what I’m going to tell him? 
I’m going to——” 

At this moment a voice sounded close at 
hand and the sheriff and his party burst 
through the woods. The balloonist, stretched 
out beside a clump of bushes, was not in- 
mediately visible to them. 

““What’s the matter with you fellows?” 














can’t understand that voice we heard. I’m A group of saplings stood some little dis- Saunders, with true reporter’s instinct, gasped the sheriff. “‘We heard you hol- 
going to try another yell.” lering! Did you get lost?” 
Saunders stiffened as Ding fF — = = ——_—_—_—_—_F] “Well, not: exactly!” rejoined 
raised hands to his lips. | P ra eee ~~ Jil Saunders, amused. “We were 
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Again the echo, but this time, ||| BOYS | ||| would answer!” 
almost upon it, an agonized cry “So that’s it, eh?” snapped 
so close at hand that it caused ‘ F the sheriff in disgust. ‘And 
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‘“‘H-e-l-p m-e! H-e-l-p!” ing you birds are in trouble. 
Ding, with another shout, T bl GC i M 93 ||| You ought to be locked up for 
leaped waist deep into the a €o ontents ay, 1 O |} such nonsense!” 
stream and started to wade ; “Oh, I don’t know,” replied 
up it. a A: ee A Ee me John R. Neill FEATURES Saunders. ‘Did you find any 
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none too safe!” 

“Rocco!” called Ding, dis- 
regarding Fuzzie’s warning, 
“T’mcoming! Where are you?” 

“Here! Here! H-e-l-p m-e!” 
came a sobbing wail from up 
the stream. ‘‘Oh—gq-u-i-c-k! 
Q-u-i-c-k!” 

The stream, a short distance 
from its mouth, was a mass of 
reeds and rushes with occasional 
low hanging willow trees on the 
banks of firmer soil. It was 
practically impossible to see far 
ahead; one had almost to feel 
his way. Due to the under- |! 
growth, travel along the banks ||| 
was simply out of the question. | 

“Come on, you guys!” 
begged Ding. ‘What you 
holding back for? Jump in 
here and help me!” 

Fuzzie ‘and Shrimp now 
needed no urging. They 
plunged into the stream regard- 
less of danger. 

“Saunders! You stay where 
you are!” cried Ding, as the 
reporter prepared to follow. 
“‘We may have to send you 
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for help.” 





When writing about 


But Sheriff Tucker, after one 
further glance to assure himself 
he was actually seeing rightly, 
| | turned and strode off, fuming. 
“Wait a minute, Sheriff! I'l 
|] give you the real story!” said 
| Saunders, laughing. But, 
||| the Sheriff kept on going, he 
called after, “‘ Well, no matter- 
And then, with a wink at Ding, 
Fuzzie and Shrimp. “You ca 
read all about it in to-morrow 
morning’s Star!” 
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“Any Boy 1S 
SURE-FOOTED 
in shoes that 
TAKE HOLD” 


says Dan Beard 


Visit, for a moment, Dan Beard’s famous Woodcraft 
Camp on the shores of Lake Teedyuskung. Here 


red-blooded boys enjoy summers that they never 








will forget. Here they learn the thrilling ways of true 


woodsmen, under the matchless leadership of wood- 
craft’s best known expert. Dan Beard has spent his 
life teaching young fellows the wholesome sports of 
woodcraft. Thousands of boys who know him look 
upon him as their best friend. Millions of boys have 
read his books and look to him as a leader in the 
things worth while. When it comes to outdoor foot- 


wear, Dan Beard’s advice is well worth listening to. 


| HE Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 


‘D lies om the shore 
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wley, Pa. The boys 
take part in many 
/ orts including archery, 
tiling, swimming, 
ursemanship, hiking, 
/mahawk throwing, 
‘ration, canoeing, and 
other wilderness and 
outdoor sports. 
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GRIP-SURE 










CLEETO 


TOP NOTCH 








For outdoor sport of any sort a fellow needs shoes that take hold, that 
render every ounce of muscle into speed and sureness of foot...Grips! 
Look at that new Cleeto, boy! No skidding with that sole. And if you 
want the famous suction cup sole, try out the Grip-Sure. You know what 
those suction cups mean when the footing is uneven or slippery. Soles 
and uppers on these two great shoes hug the foot like a well-fitting glove. 
And they have the new Arch-Supporting Stay. They take a load off your 
feet. And they come in the snappy new Sun-tan shade, with Crimson rubber 
toe Protectors. Try on a pair of Grips at a nearby shoe store. Notice the 
feeling of confidence they give you. A post card from you brings you the 
name of the nearest store that has them. Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Com- 


pany, Beacon Falls, Conn. 








— from ~ actual scene = Goses, Italy—a on =e oe 
jivery truck lumbering over the c stones past the boyhood 
home (first on the right) of the discover of America. 
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B TO GENOA! Through ancient city gates 
and narrow, twisting streets that wind among 
medieval churches and palaces to the boyhood home 
of Christopher Columbus. Back, as it were, to 
America’s home town has come Coca-Cola and the 
pause that refreshes. + + + Thus has Coca-Cola, with 
that tingling, delicious taste and its cool after-sense 
of refreshment, caught the fancy of the world. 
Today it is served in seventy-six foreign countrics. 
The same great drink that is ready ice-cold for 
you, around the corner from anywhere, in every 
city, town and hamlet in America—tempering 
the faster pace of these modern times as a reminder 


to pause and refresh yourself. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own 
bottle —the distinctive Coca-Cola bottle. Every bottle :s 
sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight by automatic machine;, 
without the touch of human hands—insuring purity acd 
wholesomeness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, G.. 
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